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DIARY OF A JOURNEY 


INTO 


JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 


Bretweex 8TH JuNg AND 8TH JULY, 1859. 


ITINERARY FROM BHIMBAR. 


Wednesday, 8th June Sarai Sayyidébad . - 15 miles. 
Thursday, 9th < Naushahra_.. : ‘ . 12s ,, 
Friday, 10th ee Changas Sardi ; : » Tsk 3 
Saturday, llth _,, Rajauri . . é , eho “as 
Sunday, 12th a halt : : : ; — 
Monday, 13th »  Thunné . : ; : . 4 ~,, 
Tuesday, 14th 3 Bahramgul . . : . 10 7, 
Wednesday, 15th ,, Poshiandé : : : - 10- <, 
Thursday, 16th _,, Pir Pantsél Pass. : a ae 
Friday, 17th 5 *Aliabad Sarai ; : . Oo 4 
Saturday, 18th __,, Shiipen . : ; : . 20 ,, 
Sunday, 19th Islamabad : : ‘ . 20 ,, 
Monday, 20th »  Martand (excursion) . ge SOE a5 
Tuesday, 21st »  W&ntipur (by boat) ; od? ogy 
Wednesday, 22nd ,, Srinagar (by vena . x, Sr 35 
Thursday, 23rd _s,, halt ; : . _— 
Friday, 24th » halt ‘ : . ‘ 2 == 
Saturday, 25th __,, halt , ‘ 3 _— 
Sunday, 26th 2 Manas Bal (by boat) ‘ 2 
Monday, 27th as Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (by boat) 15, 
Tuesday, 28th ,, #$Gulmarg (boat and ag: OL 55 


Wednesday, 29th ,, ~ halt ; : : _— 
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Thursday, 30th June Srinagar vid Patan (boat & aia 32 miles. 
Friday, Ist July halt : — 


Saturday, 2nd ,, Wantipir (by Boab). : a ae 
Sunday, 3rd B2 Likhbawan (boat and road) . 27 ,, 
Monday 4th » Manchhalané, vid Banihal Pass 27 _,, 
Tuesday, 5th 55 Bilaut . : : : ~ dd 
Wednesday, 6th ,, Udhampar . : . . 33, 
Thursday, 7th . Jammin. ; : : y OS* gs 
Friday, 8th ie Gujranwala. : 64 SC, 


The above itinerary differs from the usual one atter the "Aliabad 
Sarai, from which, to Srinagar, the ordinary stages are—Hirapur, 
12 miles; Shupén, 8; Rémi, 11; Srinagar, 18. The divergence 
was made by cutting across country from Shupén to Islamabad ; 
thence, however, to Srinagar the stages were the usual ones. The 
return journey from Srinagar, vid the Banihal Pass, altogether 
differed from the route generally followed, which is this :— 
Islamabad to Shahabad, 13 miles; Vérnag, 4; Banihal, 11; 
Ramsu, 12; Ramban, 7; Bilaut, 10; Laéndar, 8; Mir, 2; Kiranchi, 
13; Dhansal, 10; Nagrotaé, 63; Jammin, 13; Sidlkdt, 27. 

Wepnespay, June Sth, 1859.—Betore dawn we ar- 
rived at Bhimbar just beyond the frontier of the Gujrat 
District, where we found the so-called ‘“ bungalow ” to 
be a kachad building (?.e. of mud or sun-dried bricks), 
with two very small rooms in it, a verandah all round 
and an earthen floor. It must have been hot and close 
in the day time. Our party consisted of myself, Colonel 
Errington of the 51st Light Infantry, Mrs. Errington, 
and Lieutenant Macnair of the 79th Highlanders. We 
marched immediately in company with Diwan Thakur 
Das and a posse comitatus. The Diwdn was the Mahara- 
jas chief official in the Chibal and Rajauri jurisdictions 
(ildkas), and was nearly related to His Highness’s 
Minister Diwan Jwald Sahdi. His home was at Wazir- 
abad, where I once went over his garden. 
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The village of Bhimbar is a small one, containing 
about 100 houses, and there is nothing remarkable in 
the view from it, though one can see the peaks of the 
Adtitak Range, which we were soon to cross. Just 
after leaving the village we looked at the ruins of an 
old imperial sara: (inn), and then went on along the 
banks of the Bhimbar Nadi (River), so well known after 
it enters the plains. As we advanced, the banks grew 
rocky with strong geological characteristics ; but we soon 
left the main stream and followed a branch, along the 
banks of which there was a truely beautiful glen—rock, 
water, and the oleander all blended together, the olean- 
ders having something of the appearance of wild rhodo- 
dendrons with pink or white, but seldom red, flowers. 
The rocks on either side were bold and precipitous, and 
many a sketch might have been taken. Passing up 
the glen we got to the ascent of the Adutak Range, 
which is of sandstone. Hitherto the road had been 
quite rideable, but here it became steep, stony, and 
troublesome, though quite safe. At the summit we 
found one or two houses, and the people very civil. At 
this point, the highest in the march, there was a per- 
ceptible difference of temperature, the height being re- 
corded as 3,900 feet and more. It commands a fine 
view of the plains of the Gujrat and Sialkot districts, 
and we could also see ahead the valley of Samini, in the 
midst of which our encampment was to be. Before we 
got there I observed the chir fir (pinus longifolia), which 
is a sure sign of an increase of altitude. The descent 
was pretty, but not otherwise remarkable, and at ten 
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o’clock we reached Sarai Sayyiddbdd, our first halting 
place. 

The sara is an old Imperial structure, very much 
dilapidated, the best part of which has been added to in 
asimple way so as to suit Kuropeans. There is a stream 
running by, over which there are the remains of a 
bridge. There is no village called Sayyiddbid, that 
name having been given to the sardi by the founder, 
after the fashion of those days. ‘The valley is well 
cultivated, and the hills round it are covered with the 
chir fir. 

In the afternoon we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan to see the small cantonment, which the Mahi- 
raja kept up in the neighbourhood, and which was called 
after the name of the principal village, Rampdr Bundéla. 
This village is not a collection of houses at any one 
place, but consists of a number of dwellings scattered 
about the hills after the manner of hill villages. The 
cantonment was a small defensible enclosure, and had 
one or two companies of the Lachhman Regiment in it, 
which looked in-fair order. Close to it we saw a garden 
stocked cluefly with twa trees (cedrela toona), mangoes, 
and a few szssis (dalbergia sissoo). 

After this we went up to see the fort of Manalciii, 
about two miles off. The ascent was up a hill covered 
with firs and very troublesome. The fort, which was 
built of stone and mortar, had a ditch and a rdon/ 
(bastion) protecting the principal wall, and at each 
corner a little tower, built apparently more for observa- 
tion than defence, from the top of which there is an 
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extensive view of the plains, Sialkot, Jammin, Gujrat, 
and even Jhélam being visible, but that evening the 
atmosphere was hazy. The gateway, too, had towers. 
Inside there was a ddolz (reservoir), said to contain good 
water, but it was very green and weedy when we saw 
it, and the fort people were getting their water from 
another ddolt outside. There were in the place two 
brass six-pounder guns and thirteen artillerymen, who 
received me with a salute, and a weak company of in- 
fantry. It was built by Raja Dhyan Singh, and it is 
to be remembered that the valley formed part of Chibsl, 
the fief of the unfortunate Jawahir Singh. It is com- 
manded by at least two neighbouring points; but on 
the other hand any such points must be very difficult 
of access to an enemy, and the outside ddolz is fully 
commanded from the walls, which are loopholed for 
musketry. The Diwan told me that he had thirty- 
three such forts in his jurisdiction. 

Returning home we passed by a natural tank near the 
top of the hill, surrounded by immense over-shadowing 
trees of great beauty, and in certain seasons covered with 
white water lilies. It is indeed a very beautiful place, 
and as we passed the moon was just rising and the 
torches were being lighted. We reached the sara about 
ten o'clock. 

On this march the climate is nearly as hot as that of 
the plains. 

Trourspay, June 9th. — Early in the morning we 
marched for Naushahra, passing through the remains of 
another Imperial sard:. The road led, after we crossed 
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the valley, through a rocky glen, in which were the 
remains of an old Mughal hunting-box. It was well 
wooded with firs, palms, and occasionally pomegranates 
with deep yellow flowers. Then we got into a rice- 
growing valley which must be very feverish, crossing 
which we had to surmount a fine ridge. The ascent, 
though gradual enough, was stiff, consisting of a kind 
of rude natural steps up the rock. Atthe top there was 
a fountain and a fakir's hut. From here we looked over 
the Naushahra Valley, and on the top of one of the 
hills I could see the fortress of Mangal Déo, of which 
I had often heard before as the place where the last 
adherents of Jawahir Singh held out against the troops 
of Maharaji Gulab Singh, in the brief campaign of 
March,1885,when the latter, exasperated with his nephew, 
and confident that the British Government would not 
interfere, marched troops into various parts of Chibdl, 
and conquered and occupied that territory. I remember 
well hearing of its gallant defence, while its master, 
Jawahir Singh, was idling his time away at Lahore, hoping 
in vain for the interference of the British Government. 

The descent from the summit above-mentioned into 
the valley is very steep, and just before we reached 
Naushahra we had to cross the (Minawar) Tavi. We 
put up in a large garden with a small house in the 
centre, called the Baoli Bagh, because it contains a ddéo/i 
of some antiquity, built of stone and very picturesque. 
T took a sketch of it. The stone work was covered with 
sprigs and sprouts and weeds in rich confusion, and from 
between the crevices were three or four bunches of 
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hanging, or rather weeping, grass, which drooped down 
over the arches very prettily. 
In the afternoon our whole party went, accompanied 


by the Diwan, to view Naushahra. Outside it we were. 


received by about 200 Infantry of the Chand and 


~ Lachhman Regiments, who looked clean and well, and - 


moved as if they had been well drilled. I liked the look 
of their commandant, and they were, I was told, chiefly 
Hill Rajputs. After this we entered the old Imperial 
sardi, an imposing structure finely situated over the 
Tavi. There are two enclosures in it, in one of 
which the Diwan held his Court, as the civil head 
quarters of the neighbouring districts were here. In 
one corner tower there is a small house, then occupied 
by the Diwan, built by Jawdhir Singh, with a little 
balcony to one room witha sweet view over the winding 
and roaring Tavi. We next proceeded through the 
éazar, which, though not large, is picturesque, especially 
in the matter of the modern verandahs. It has all the 


appearance of a dazdr of the ordinary hill town, though - 


really situated on an undulating broken plateau. The 
best part of it was founded by the Rajas Dhyan Singh and 
Jawihir Singh, and contains an old mosque, and in one 
quarter some houses of respectable size belonging to 
native bankers. Altogether Naushahra isa picturesque 
place, with something sombre about it, containing per- 
haps 250 or 300 houses, but supporting no particular 
manufacture. 

In the sunset light the Mangal Déo Fort, about 10 
miles distant, as the crow flies, looked very well. 

VOL. II. c 
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On this march also the climate is decidedly hot, but 
cooler than the plains. The distance from Sardi Say- 
yidabad to Naushahra is 124 miles, and the march is an 
easy one, taking no more than three hours. 

Fripay, June 10¢4.—In the morning we marched for 
Changas Sardi, a distance of 134 miles, which it took us 
nearly five hours to accomplish. For some time we 
skirted the bank of the Tavi, then crossed a low hill, 
and, after descending the other side, again met the banks 
of the stream. About here we came across the ruins of 
an Imperial saraz, and shortly afterwards a sweet glen :— 
turf, rock, water, and pink oleander flowers. Then we 
again ascended, and on descending got a fine view of the 
Pir Pantsil Range, which was, however, misty that 
morning. Soon afterwards we came across the ruins of 
another Imperial sard/, and some of the hills over the 
Tavi were crowned with small brick turreted houses, 
belonging to the village Rajput chiefs, and looking some- 
thing like the castellated houses on the banks of the 
Rhine. At this point I diverged to take a look at some 
fine rapids in the Tavi. 

After slightly ascending and descending, we came 
down to the Tavi itself, which we had to cross at a deep 
ford, the water being more than up to the ponies’ girths. 
After that we traversed a plain covered with rice fields, 
and then once more crossing the river we ascended 
sharp up to the sard?. The gateway, which is of brick, 
is covered with weeping grass, and a plant that has the 
same effect as ivy. The walls too are covered all round 
with parasitic plants and creepers, the old masonry and 
the foliage combined having a very picturesque appear- 
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ance. Like the other sardis there is an entrance and 
two enclosures thus :— 





GATE GATE 


OUTER ENCLOSURE 


TOWER 


INNER ENCLOSURE 


RIVER FRONT 


The building is a ruin, with a small part roughly 
fitted up for European travellers, and we had breakfast 
in the ruined mosque. 

In the evening we sat out on the river bank, and 
afterwards by moonlight, looking along the course of 
the river with the Pir Pantsdl and Nan Str Ranges in the 
misty distance. On this spot there was a little stone 
monument to a Brahman widow (sat) who had burnt 
herself with her husband’s corpse, both being, I was 
told, very old people! Inside it there was a stone with 
some very ancient carving on it, the figures having an 
Egyptian look. 

Travellers on this road should take spare shoes 
for their horses, and if possible a farrier as well, for 
during our journey on this day the horses of our party 
cast some half-dozen shoes, and indeed some were cast 
every march, owing to the stony nature of the road. 
On this march also the climate was decidedly hot. 


Saturpay, June 11¢h.— We marched to Rajauri, 
c 2 
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fifteen miles distant. The road chiefly followed the 
fir-covered banks of the Tavi, which was running im- 
petuously over a rocky bed. After a while we had to 
cross the river several times, the fords being always 
deep and rough-bottomed. We also crossed the heads 
of several Auls, or small irrigation canals, and occasion- 
ally rice plains. In this way we arrived at Rajauri and 
alighted in a large garden on the left bank of the Tavi, 
adorned with magnificent plane trees. 

On the edge of the bank, looking straight down 
on to the river, is an old summer-house of the Imperial 
times, and from it the colours of the water, as it 
flows over its rough bed, are splendid beyond descrip- 
tion—every hue of russet and emerald and purple! 
The rush of water keeps up an incessant rattle, which 
is, however, grateful to the ear. The City of Rajauri on 
the opposite bank is very prettily situated, and contains 
the old sardi and the lofty houses of the dispossessed 
Rajauri chiefs of the old line. 

During the day I went down to the river’s edge to 
sketch, and took an outline of the view. The river 
front of the city; the old garden opposite a Hindi 
temple and trees; the river going along in little 
cataracts and rapids; the wells on either side; the per- 
spective of the valley looking upwards towards the upper 
ranges, formed the elements of a beautiful scene. I 
afterwards went up to the temple by a flight of rude 
steps. It was quite new, and was being built under 
the auspices of the Maharaja. At the foot of it, were 
some sumaddhs or last resting places of several san7yisis 
or Hindt saints. 
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After sketching and viewing the temple I bathed in a 
deep pool formed by the river underneath one of the 
rapids. That evening we had ice, or rather indurated 
snow from the mountains, which the Diwan had been 
kind enough to get for us. At night the moonlight 
effect on the whole scene was delicious from where I 
slept at the top, or roof, of the summer-house. 

Sunpay, June 12¢h.—We halted at Rajauri, and during 
the forenoon I went to call on the Diwan, who was 
encamped close to us, and whom I found holding his 
court under two magnificent plane trees. In the after- 
noon there came on ashower of rain with thunder, after 
which the atmosphere cleared, and from our summer- 
house we saw the snowy peaks of the Pir Pantsdl in 
dazzling, though distant, brightness. 

In the evening we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan, to view the place. Beyond the town, on the 
right bank of the river, there is a very pleasant green 
plain in the midst of the rugged ground. From it we 
had a lovely view of the valley :—the river looked azure 
as itrushed along; the lesser hills assumed every hue 
of delicate green, grey, and purple; the snow, according 
to its distance was either pure white, or else white 
gradually blending into the natural colours of the 
mountains ; and the Ratan Pantsdél Range, which we 
were to cross on the morrow, stood out in a violet colour 
against the gleaming white of the Pir Pantsél Moun- 
tains behind. As the sun descended near the horizon 
the snow caught the usual tints of orange, red and 
crimson. Returning towards the town we passed by 
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the remains of an old stone fort, and then, going a 
short way westward, we overlooked some green hills 
and valleys, while looking behind us we had the view 
I have just described. The approach from that side to | 
Rajauri must appear very imposing to a traveller. After 
this we entered the town, passing by a garden of the 
Mahéraja in a very rank state. The streets are narrow 
and not very picturesque, and the houses of stone. We 
next entered the old sarai, built of stone and mortar :-— 
the gateway half built up for a private domicile; the 
old travellers’ rooms turned into cottages; the open 
enclosure space broken up into vegetable gardens; the 
mosque in the centre turned into a storehouse for wood ! 
After this we passed on through the streets :—the 
manner of the people was respectful, but they looked in 
bad health and were often marked with small-pox. In 
fact, despite its apparently fine position, Rajauri is at 
many seasons very insalubrious, being often in the 
autumn half deserted by its fever-stricken inhabitants, 
who seek refuge in the neighbouring hills. 

As we went along we came to the large houses once 
held by the former Rajas of Rajauri, who were Rajputs 
of the hills, converted to Islam in the time of the Em- 
peror Aurangzéb. Since that time they had lived in 
a certain kind of state till 1818, when these hill 
territories were made over to Dhydn Singh. They re- 
fused to own fealty to the new ruler, and were expelled 
from their fief, the British Government giving them an 
asylum and afterwards obtaining for them an allowance of 
Rs.15,000 per annum from the Maharaja Gulab Singh. 
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The head chief, who lived afterwards at Kangra, and the 
second, known as Rajé Fakiru lah, exiled to Wazirabad, 
were both known to me personally; and for the latter 
I had recently had the pleasure of obtaining a small 
honorary reward for services rendered during 1857. 
Their houses, which were lofty and finely perched on 
the crest of a high bank, were then fast becoming dilapi- 
dated, though chiefly built of stone. They were un- 
occupied, having been confiscated to the Mahérdja’s 
Government. In the midst of them we found the 
mosque of the family, a little unpretending place, also 
much dilapidated, but interesting from its associations. 
In its enclosure there were the tombs of several succes- 
sive Rajds, and of several Mirzas, as their younger 
brothers were called, who all repose under the shadow 
of a ¢én tree. The Diwan also took us up to a tower 
which belonged to the houses, but was then occupied by 
the Maharaja's public servants whenever they visited 
Rajauri. This is the highest point in the town and the 
view from it is fine, comprising all the elements of the 
two views I have already described. 

Looking down from this tower to the ground fa 
below at our feet, I perceived what is doubtless a 
main cause of the unhealthiness of Rajauri. At the 
foot of the rock there stretches to the river’s edge a 
strip of the richest soil. This is quite narrow, never 
100 yards broad, but it is covered with almost tropical 
vegetation: — plantain trees in abundance, walnuts 
specially luxuriant, the ground being cultivated through- 
out, and the bhang plant (cannabis Indica) from which 
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the drug of that name is extracted, being present in 
too much profusion, impregnating the air with an op- 
pressive odour, and thus contributing to the prevailing 
insalubrity. | 

In the evening, as we returned, we found the river 
had increased in volume owing to the rain, and we could 
only just cross over the plank bridge rudely thrown 
across the torrent from rock to rock. 

During the afternoon I observed several Péshdwar 
men among the Maharaja’s servants, and in the town 
the Diwan pointed out an albino, that is, a man with 
white complexion and hair. He looked like a leper, 
and belonged to a tribe of bankers. | 

The town of Rajauri was said to have about 400 
houses, and 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants ; but the Mahda- 
raja had not till then kept any accurate census. 

Monpay, June 13th.—We marched 14 miles from 
Rajauri to Thunnd or Thun. The morning was cool 
and misty after the rain. The road, though occasion- 
ally stony, is yet pretty good, and most of it could be 
ridden at a canter. It was the easiest march we had 
yet had from the commencement. 

We followed the left bank of the Tavi, going well up 
the valley, which is straight, having the Ratan Pantsal 
Mountains in front of us all the way. The valley is 
broad, with cultivation on either side irrigated by various 
little artificial channels. The wheat had only just been 
cut, and in the upper parts was still being cut, the 
stubble being left standing to be ploughed up with the 
ground. Insome places the fields were being flooded 
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for rice; in others Indian corn and maize were just 
beginning to spring up. The lnills were green and 
covered with smail trees, but there were no large ones, 
nor forests. There was, however, an abundance of wild 
fruit trees, apple, pear, peach, and plum, and wild flowers, 
such as jessamine, various kinds of beautiful heaths, 
and wild vines hanging about in festoons. On the hills 
on the opposite side we saw the village of Pardt, belong- 
ing to the Rajauri Territory, in which there are the 
remains of an old fort of the old Rajauri chiefs. The 
rocks generally were grey, their colour harmonising 
well with the deep green of the hills and the morning 
mist, which gave the scene the appearance of one of 
Copley Fielding’s subjects. All the way the roar of 
the Tavi, and of the many rivulets that feed it, was 
audible. By degrees we approach the head of the valley, 
and we could begin to see the spur on which Thunnad 
village is situated, adorned by a fine grove of trees ; and 
some of the views looking up the rocky stream, richly 
wooded on either side, straight on tou the Ratan Pantsal, 
looming grandly in misty green, were truly beautiful. 
As we proceeded onwards we saw the sombre outline 
of the old sarai, and then passing by it we entered it 
from the further side. The ruin, for it is nothing more, 
is an imposing one, the proportions being the finest 
of any sardi on the road, and the Ratan Pantsél Range 
behind forming a magnificent back-ground. The old 
brick masonry, and the various grasses and shrubs spring- 
ing out of it, with the mountains behind, would make 
a fine subject for a sketch. Soon afterwards we came 
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to our encamping-ground, where there was no house, and 
we had to be accommodated in buildings which are 
apparently use as cowsheds! There was green turf in 
the neighbourhood, but from the recent rain it was 
almost too wet to pitch our little tents upon. 

The climate of Thunna is decidedly cool, the difference 
of temperature after Rajauri being perceptible. The 
ground was very green and moist, countless little 
streams rattled over the stones, and the rice fields were 
flooded. The village, which is of the ordinary hill type, 
is situated at the very head of the valley, and at the 
foot of the Ratan Pantsdl, its zamindadrs, or farmers, 
are Gujars, Kashmiris, and Thakkars. The place isa 
prey to fever, as might be expected, and the inhabitants 
generally do not look strong or well. All those who 
can, always leave it in the. unhealthy season,—the 
summer and the rains,—and go to the neighbouring 
hills. The Guijars, too, feed their flocks in the upper 
regions. 

About noon there came on arain-storm with thunder, 
and in the afternoon we went to visit the Diwan, who 
had pitched in the grove I have already mentioned. It 
consists of splendid poplars and planes, and the Maha- 
raja was building a small Hindi temple in it. We then 
went to see a little cascade about half a mile from the 
village, and perceived that the summits of the Ratan 
Pantsal had a little snow on them, while the sides were 
clothed with fir forests. In the evening the Diwan 
Thakur Das, having escorted us to the edge of his juris- 
diction took leave of us, and I addressed him a note in 
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Persian, thanking him for his kindness and attention 
to us. 

Turspay, June 14¢h.—It rained early in the morning, 
which prevented our marching as usual. After break- 
fast, however, it cleared sufficiently for us to start. 

Immediately after leaving Thunna the road leads right 
up to the Ratan Pantsdl Pass, and is not difficult, all 
things considered. The vegetation is rich;—no end 
of shrubs and wild flowers,—but there are no remark- 
able trees. 

In about two hours we got to the crest of the ridge, 
but as clouds and mist hung about we could not see 
much prospect. I believe, however, that the Pir Pant- 
sal itself is not visible from this point. At the top of 
the pass, about &,200 feet, there is a fasir’s hut anda 
sacred spot, called the Ratan Pir. Here we were met 
by some servants of Miydn Gol Singh, the head official 
of the Ptinchh or Printsh jurisdiction, which we had 
now entered. About here, too, we met several men of 
the Maharaja's Kashmiri Irregulars, some of whom were 
men from Péshawar. They were rudely dressed, and 
marched in small detached parties ; but their figures were 
picturesque, and they carried a very long bamboo 
spear, as a sort of ensign. 

From the Ratan Pir a sharp descent immediately 
commenced. On this side, the north, the mountain is 
magnificently wooded, with walnut, plane, sycamore, 
chestnut, ilex, and the upright fir called phalada (pinus 
excelsa), so well-known in the Murree (Marhi) Hills. I 
suw one, and only one, deodar cedar. As we got further 
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down the number of the firs increased, and the spur, 
richly clothed, resembled the forest side of the Murree 
Hills. The road, of course, was wet and slippery,—in 
such forest localities it is seldom dry,—but the gradient, 
though not easy, was good. In most of the very wet 
places the roadway had been improved by trunks of 
trees being thrown across it. As we got about halfway 
down we had beautiful glimpses of the summits half- 
covered with snow, for the morning mists in these 
mountains habitually clear early. These snatches of 
bright glistening snow, in the midst of clouds and forest, 
were delightful. Now, too, we began to hear the 
roaring of the Bodhganga Torrent in the valley beneath, 
and then to catch glimses of the white foam through 
the trees. I hardly know which was the whitest, the 
snow up above or the foam underneath. Presently we 
came to a green sward on the banks of the stream, the 
water of which is blue; but the torrent being rapid, and 
broad for a hill stream—perhaps 30 yards or so—its 
surface is generally a beautiful white, and its roar is 
deafening. ‘The effect as it rushes between mountain 
sides clothed from top to bottom with the richest foliage 
is very fine. Soon after this we came to a temporary 
wooden bridge, across which we were met by Miydn 
Gol Singh himself and his attendants, who gave us a 
most civil reception. 

We then ascended a rocky bank and came to a 
plateau surrounded by still more rocky hills and called 
Bahramgul, where we encamped. There was no bun- 
galow accommodation here, but the place was quite 
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cool. There is also no cultivation, as Bahradmgul con- 
sists of only a few houses collected there on account of its 
being a stage onthe main road. The encamping ground 
is, however, a sweet spot, almost the nicest I was ever 
encamped upon. Close by our tent, there rushed, through 
very deep rocky banks, the torrent called Chitha Pani 
or the White Water, which rises in the Pir Pantsél 
Range, and is joined by the Béodhganga stream, just 
described, about halfa mile below Bahramgul. Itisa 
torrent of extraordinary force ; 1t rages, seethes, foams 
and dashes in the wildest and most fantastic manner 
throughout its whole course. Its gradientis extremely 
steep, and consequently its surface is perfectly white, 
whence its name. 

On a projecting spur of a hill, consisting of a noble rock 
immediately overhanging the torrent, is situated a little 
fort (if such it can be called) where the Maharaja keeps 
half a dozen Irregulars. Perched on the rock this hum- 
ble building has a picturesque appearance. ‘Then all round 
the plateau the hills are covered with low trees, and 
some large ones; with rocks, rich in greys and purples, 
and with turf even more than green—perfectly emerald. 
Through one gorge we saw the snowy hills. From our 
tents, whichever way one looked, the eye rested 
on beautiful objects, and I felt we were at last 
thoroughly surrounded and closed in by the Himalayan 
Mountains ! 

After an early dinner we crossed the Chitha Pani by 
one of the temporary wooden bridges and ascended to 
the fort, from whence we got a fine view of the North- 
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ern, 7.e., to the plains of India, the back slopes of the 
Ratan Pantsé], and then one could perceive how well 
it stands as an outer wall, the Pir Pantsal being the 
main wall, to the Kashmir Valley. The fort itself is 
only a small defensible enclosure of rude stone and wood, 
with half a dozen matchlock-men inside. Descending, 
I took, by sunset, a sketch of the fort and rock and 
stream from a point near the wooden bridge. The 
subject was avery good one. In the evening, as the 
moon rose, we viewed both streams by moonlight, which 
gradually lit up the sparkling surface of the water and 
the rugged surface of the rocks, and brought out in 
magnificent relief the vast masses of foliage. A finer 
moonlight scene is seldom to be beheld ! 

Bahramgul, though damp, is free from fever. When 
we were there it was quite cool in the daytime and 
chilly at night, clouds hanging about the hills all day. 

Wepnespay, June 15¢h.—The morning broke clear— 
the hills, snow and all, being perfectly visible, and we 
marched at sunrise for Pishan or Poshidna, following 
all the way the course of the Chitha Pani torrent. 
About a mile out of Bahramgul we came to the Niir 
Chamba cascade, not very large, but very pretty. On 
the rock above it there is an inscription in some old 
language. Shortly afterwards we came to the ruins of 
an old sardi built of stone and mortar, but the damp 
soil and vegetation had destroyed it, and it was quite 
aruin. We crossed the stream at several places over 
temporary bridges, and then we came toa turn in it 
and entered into a truly splendid defile, nowhere much 
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more than 50 yards broad, but with very lofty sides, 
adorned with every kind of rock and foliage, the seeth- 
ing torrent at the bottom being fed by countless little 
streams. These streamlets often form themselves into 
little cascades ; I counted seven ‘of sizes,’ and there 
may have been more. The whole defile would be con- 
sidered one of firstrate beauty in the best parts of 
Switzerland. 

We kept on crossing and recrossing the torrent 
throughout by temporary bridges, which were in capital 
order, and we could ride over every one of them. Con- 
sidering that they were only just above the stream, to 
fall into which would be instant death, and were not 
more than a yard broad, with no protection, one might 
have thought that the passage would be trying to the 
nerves ;: but such is not the case. One rides over and 
over them and neither the pony nor its rider mind it ; 
but when the stream rises and partly overtops the bridges 
and threatens to sweep them away every instant, the 
passage must be disagreeable. Owing to rain, this had 
been the case the previous evening, when a part of our 
baggage crossed, and our servants were somewhat terri- 
fied. These bridges are, of course, swept away in the 
rainy season, but are easily renewable, as they consist 
only of a couple of beams and a few cross planks, and 
the stream is seldom more than i2 or 15 yards broad. 
We crossed some 25 of them, and their number varies 
from time to time. 

In this way we went on for some ten miles, when 
the valley became more distinctly marked, the sides 
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being straight and rocky, and the tops clothed with up- 
right firs. Up to this point I should say that the march 
was one of the most picturesque I ever made. Then 
began a sharp ascent up the bank on the right side of 
the stream. We passed the remains of an Imperial 
sardi, and in a few minutes more found ourselves at the 
village of Poshiand. 

Poshidna is a little village built on the steep edge of 
the hill, with scarcely a yard of level ground. Our tent 
was pitched on the roof of a house, and the ladies were 
accommodated in cowsheds (!), there being nothing ap- 
proaching to a bungalow. The climate is cool and fine, 
and the place is quite healthy. The zamindars are 
Kashmiris, but there is little cultivation and that far 
from the village, the crops being Indian corn, a kind 
of black grain, and turnips. The hill side is bare, but 
the ridge of opposite hills, which are the spurs of the 
Pir Pantsal, is grand, having precipices of reddish grey 
rock, clothed with immense forests of the upright fir. 
Down one of the ravines there was a thin cascade run- 
ning like a silver thread. Looking upwards we had a 
most complete view of the crest of the Pir Pantsal ridge 
and of the tower to which we were to ascend on the 
morrow. The rocky masses were partly covered with 
snow and looked grand and solemn. In the morning 
they had been tolerably free from clouds, but these soon, 
however, began to gather and hang about, and deep, deep, 
down in the valley, we could just hear the roaring of 
the Chitha Pani. 

The day was cool and cloudy, and I worked up my 
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sketch of Bahramgul. In the afternoon I went out to 
a neighbouring point of the hill, about a mile off, 
accompanied by Miyan Gol Singh, and had the lovely 
view of the surrounding scenery which I have just de- 
scribed. The sunset was fine, and occasionally a tinge 
of brilliant colour was thrown on the snowy peaks. 
The moon rose about nine, and then the masses of forest 
and rock looked grander than ever. 

Tuurspay, June 16¢h.—Early in the morning we began 
our march straight for the Pir Pantsdl. Immediately 
after leaving the village a descent commences, which 
goes on until one reaches the bed of the Chitha Pani. 
At this point there ran down straight to the water's 
edge a mass that looked just like a landslip. I thought 
it was earth, but approaching nearer I found it to be 
glacier of indurated snow, the first of the kind I had 
seen. The brown appearance so much like earth 
was produced by the dead cones of the surrounding 
firs. 

Just about here the Chitha Pani is joined by a 
stream, which, because it rises in the ridge, is called the 
Pir Pantsdé]l. Then there begins a sharp ascent, quit- 
ting the valley of the Chitha Pani, at the top of which 
we halted our ponies for a short time to enjoy the view 
of the Pir Pantsdl. We then began to ascend again, 
riding up the surface of an immense glacier, underneath 
which we could occasionally hear the Pir Pants*l stream 
roaring. Then, quitting the glacier, we ascended up a 
steep, stony, and woody side of the mountain; and then, 
emerging into the open ground, we wound round its 
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precipitous sides, where the ravines were filled with 
snow, into which and out of which streams were per- 
petually running. In about three hours we thus 
reached the summit. I rode a pony up the whole ascent, 
and found the march was pleasingly cold, but not 
chilly. 

The crest of the ridge extends for about 200 yards 
between two peaks ; in the middle of it there 1s a round 
tower, built, I understand, in the time of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb, the tenure of which indicates the 
sovereignty of the pass. Close to this 1s a picturesque 

fakir'’s hut, inhabited by a pir or saint, and it is this 
point that is the Pir Pantsal. Other points may belong 
to the Pir Pantsdl Range, but no other spot save this 
is ¢he Pir Pantsdl. The Piuinchh jurisdiction, then under 
Rajd Moti Singh, extends up to this watershed. 

The weather when we arrived, nine o'clock in 
the morning, was clear and sunshiny. The ground 
all round was covered with snow, and all the 
peaks in the neighbourhood were more or less snow- 
topped. Looking towards the plains there was a noble 
view ;—a sea of hills, range after range bounded by a 
straight horizon blending with the mists of distance. 
Looking eastwards we saw the great peak of Sarpa San- 
gar, or Serpents’ Hill, and the Pantari, where the Gnijars 
pasture their flocks. The Sarpa Sangar appeared as an 
abrupt upright mass of black rock, with merely its 
suinmit crowned with snow. It abounds with snakes, 
which are said, however, to be not poisonous, and which 
are those that the mdrkhdr deer is said to eat. The 
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Pantari Peak is rounder and covered with fir forest. Its 
summit is white, and its ravines filled with snow, making 
it a beautiful mountain to behold. Looking westward 
there was the noble peak of Agds the lofty. Looking 
northwards the eye followed the course of the Pir 
Pantsal Pass ; a snowy range, with its whiteness diver- 
sified by streams of water, which looked deep blue. 
The hills on either side were chiefly covered with snow, 
except near their base, where they were clothed with 
birch and fir. From the prevalence of snow all round 
one would have thought that the eyes would be dazzled ; 
but such was not the case. The atmosphere was at 
first fresh and cold, and the sun felt genial. Isat down 
to sketch the pass, but clouds soon came rising up from 
the valleys on the south, and by noon the whole ridge 
was enveloped in mist, when the air became still and 
somewhat close, but tolerably cold. The mist lasted all 
day, with very brief intermissions till just about sunset, 
when it partially cleared, and the Agds Peak stood out 
grandly against the sunset sky. I had hoped to see the 
sunset hues reflected on the snow all round, but was 
disappointed. Alter nigthfall a breeze sprang up, and it 
was decidedly cold as we sat bya bonfire. My servants, 
however, who had slept during the previous night on 
the pass, told me it was still colder then. During 
the night there was more wind, but not to any disturb- 
ing extent. 

T should add, that such portions of the ground as 
were not covered with snow had a brownish grass, and 
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in such a locality have a very pretty effect. I under- 
stand the flowers to be a kind of wild polyanthus. Oc- 
casionally, too, there was a sort of lily. 

The people told us we were the first European party 
of travellers who had encamped for the night on the Pir 
Pantsdl. Owing to the kindness of Miydn Gol Singh’s 
people we got all supplies, grass and firewood in abund- 
ance. The pass had been open for about ten days or 
a fortnight previously, but in the winter it is said to be 
a tremendous place; the blast sweeping over the ridge 
and the snow drifting madly along. The /ukir then 
leaves his hut, and not a traveller crosses, save a stray 
native of the hills, who by doing so is said to be court- 
ing death. Some little time before we were there, a 
party of several men and ponies were very nearly 
involved in destruction, and were with difficulty extri- 
cated alive from the snow by another party of a hundred 
men from the neighbouring villages. 

In the afternoon Miyan Gol Singh introduced to me the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. They were either 
Gujars, Rajpits, or Kashmiris:—rough, picturesque 
ficures in long loose pattu (homespun) garments. 

Fripay, June 17th.—The morning was the same as 
the previous evening, and I rose early, worked up my 
sketch of the Pass, and took another one of the Sarpa 
Sangar and Pantari Peaks, but at first my fingers were 
rather stiff with cold. These two points appeared to 
me to be amongst the most beautiful objects I had ever 
beheld in mountain Jandscape. About ten o'clock the 
mist again rose from the valleys to the south, and about 
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noon we took leave of Miyén Gél Singh, who was 
to return to Piinchh, and addressed to him a letter 
of thanks in Persian. 

We then marched for ’Alidbad Sardi, accompanied by 
the jama’dar and munshi sent to meet me. The road 
was comparatively level, the ground occasionally 
swampy, and the snow soft under the influence of the 
sun. As we went along, the mists fromthe Pir Pantsal 
seemed to follow us in dense masses, but the ponies went 
faster than they did and kept in the sunshine, which 
brightened up at the pass. The pass is broad—half-a- 
mile perhaps—with snowy mountains on either side, and 
covered with a long brownish grass interspersed with 
red and blue flowers. The mountains on the other side 
are snowy. 

Just below the fakir’s hut there rises a stream, which, 
commencing with a little spring and small quantities 
of melted snow close to the very road, and then fed by 
countless torrents from the other side, soon becomes a 
rushing torrent, the sound of which as it brawls along 
its rocky bed reverberates through the pass. Approach- 
ing ’Alidbéd Sardi it is joined by a streamlet from the 
eastward, and as we crossed it over a narrow temporary 
wooden bridge, it resembled the stream near Bahramgul. 

Just by the “Alidbad bridge above mentioned we 
were met by the ¢hdnaddr (rural executive officer) 
of that place; a Jammin Rajput with a green 
shawl and a handsome hukka (pipe); but he was 
a timid rider. The sardi itselfis a good one of the 
Imperial times, and in capital order. The interior 
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quadrangle is turfed, and the arches highly picturesque. 
Behind them are to be seen three round snowy peaks, 
and a hill with firs and birch, remarkable as being the 
first place where we saw the birch, which at that point 
is very abundant. On it was a snowy glacier, which 
ceased about halfway down, and from underneath which 
there issued a long thread-like cascade. The architec- 
ture, the camp equipage, the hills—snowy and dark— 
brought into immediate contrast with the building, 
formed a remarkable subject, which I regret I had not 
time to sketch. Close to the sara: there runs the stream 
(which I have already described) with ajolly roar. The 
principal hill opposite it is named the Hathit Band, 
from a story connected with the loss of some elephants 
belonging to Aurangzéb. There isalso visible from the 
sardi the fine roundish snow-capped hill named Raniari. 

In the evening there was stormy weather upon the 
crest of the pass, if we might judge by the clouds, the 
thunder and the lightning, the latter playing splendidly; 
but there was quiet weather down at ’Alidbad, where the 
climate was delightful. Itis an easy two hours’ ride 
from the Pir Pantsdl Pass to ’Aliibad Sarai. 

Saturpay, June 18/4.—We marched at daybreak, 
twenty miles to Shupén, the frontier place in Kashmir, 
in a pretty clear atmosphere. The road was at first stiff, 
often a mere ledge on the side of the hill, and having 
sharp ascents and descents ; the ravines, too, were often 
filled up with indurated snow, over which, however, the 
ponies walked all right. After ashort distance we came 
to a tower commanding a turn of the Pass, called Burj 
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Lal Ghulim. As we went along, the stream from the 
Pir Pantsal continued to rush along the valley at a con- 
siderable depth below us, and on either side, the moun- 
tains, with sides fir-clothed and heads snow-capped, were 
very fine. Further on we came to a tower called Burj 
Zajnar, where there were half a dozen of the Maharaja’s 
Irregulars, and from which there was a noble prospect 
over the upper half of the Kashmir Valley, with the 
snowy Ladékh Ranges beyond. Then deep in the 
valley at our feet there was the ruin of Sukh Sardi, 
and a fort on a rocky little hill built by the former 
Pathan rulers of the country and named Shihkot, 
round which were fir forests, with the torrent at their 
base. Looking to the fort, the sara, and the torrent 
at our feet, the firs and snow on either side, and con- 
sidering that it is the first view of Kashmir, I thought 
this one of the most interesting spots on the march, and 
I felt like a pilgrim in sight of Jerusalem ! 

After thus descending we got into the lower fir forests 
and came to a beautiful open sward, which would make 
acharming spot for an encampment, covered as it is 
with rich grass and flowers and surrounded by fir forests, 
above which the snow was visible and among which 
there roared a feeder of the main torrent. Then we 
crossed the main torrent, rushing tumultuously, by a 
good wooden bridge, and then came into a wood, where 
cedar trees and hawthorn, with the white blossoms fully 
out, were tolerably abundant. Then we went on till 
we came to the open valley, in the middle of which is 
situated the small village of Hiraptir, where there are 
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the ruins of an {mperial sardi, and where we met Pandit 
Bholé Nath, a native of Rahon in the Jalandhar Doab, 
a most agreeable old man and police officer of Srinagar, 
who had been sent out to meet us, and who regaled us 
with beautiful cherries. About here the stream, which 
I have described as coming from the Pir Pantsal, is 
called the Rimbidra or Hiraptir River, and becomes a 
feeder of the Jhélam. 

After this the valley opens out till it joins on to 
Kashmir, and the road runs through a comparatively 
champagne country with a broken surface. As we went 
on, the prospect was much the same as that I have 
already described, only increasing in beauty. The day 
was clear, the hills bluish and purple, and the snow 
everywhere visible. Nearing Shtipén we descried the 
celebrated Nanga Parbat Peak, rising to a height of 
nearly 27,000 feet, and distant more than a hundred 
miles as the crow flies. 

At Shtipén we were met by Pandit Sahaj Ram, the 
chief authority of one of the four civil divisions into 
which Kashmir was then divided. During the day I 
finished one of my Pir Pantsdl sketches. There was no 
sardi, but a nice little house of Kashmiri construction, 
which might contain two or three gentlemen. The day 
was clear and fine, and the views all round delightful. 
The climate, under a roof, was most pleasant, but a little 
hot in a small tent. In the evening we took a stroll in 
the village to look at the architecture and the environs. 
It consists of perhaps as many as 500 scattered houses, 
many of which are double-storied. There was also a 
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square mosque of brick and timber, looking from the 
outside just like a barn! 

The associations which the thought of being actually 
in Kashnifr raised in the mind were numerous, connected 
with its poetry, history, antiquity, art, natural beauty 
and material productions. The exhilaration of spirits was 
irrepressible. I recounted to myself the various things 
I had expected to see, and of all these expectations ove 
only was disappointed, namely, costume and human 
beauty, for the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and 
flowing, 1s yet destitute of colour; but all other expec- 
tations, which a traveller could form, were abundantly 
fulfilled. At that moment, too, the scenery, was beauti- 
ful: after the abruptness and precipitousness of the 
Pir Pantsal, the flat valley was doubly appreciable as 
it lay like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy 
Himalayas. To one also fresh from the dusty plains of 
the Panjab, the sight of another plain so different, was 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye. The ground seemed 
moist and delicately green, yAwpos as Homer would 
have described it. The balmy air seemed to throw a 
misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor 
yellow, nor drab: all was snow-white or azure, or grey, 
or violet, or indigo, or green. Everything seemed to 
be the very reverse of dust and heat! 

Sunpay, June 19th.—We marched at daybreak for 
Islamabad, full twenty miles, with no road, riding right 
across country, generally through streamlets and rice- 
fields. The authorities had, however, in the most 
obliging manner, put up a number of little temporary 
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wooden bridges, and smoothed many irregularities, and 
thus greatly assisted us. The ground was very uneven: 
sometimes there would be a little plateau of lower level, 
and then one of higher, like one step over the other ; 
but at whatever level these plateaux might be, all were 
covered with water more or less running, it being the 
season when the people commence to flood their rice- 
fields. 

Shortly after leaving the village we passed the Shupén 
Hill, which is about 350 feet high, and from which I 
hear there isa fine view. After going about ten miles, 
we came to the village of Muhanptir, where we stopped 
fora short time. It has nothing remarkable about it. 
The houses are small; chiefly of wood, with a little 
brick, and the roofs thatched in a gable form to with- 
stand the snows of winter. Round each house there is 
a small patch of garden cultivation, which I understood 
was allowed by the Maharaja to each zaminddr free of 
land-tax. J here saw several mukaddams, or headmen of 
villages, and chaudharis, or heads of circles of villages. 

They were dressed in long drab-coloured garments of 
patti, or homespun woollen cloth, fastened to the waist 
and reaching down to the knees. , They were all Kash- 
miris, and among them were Mirs or those who claim 
Sayyid descent, ats or Muhammadans of doubtfully 
orthodox origin, and Rishis, or descendants of a local 
order of Musalmin, zo¢ Hindu, ascetics. They said that 
the land-tax was assessed in money payments until the 
ravages of cholera in 1858, when the Government could 
not adhere to them and was forced to accept the old 
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payments in kind, or on appraisement of crop, as a 
temporary measure. 

We then went on over much the same road as that 
which I have described, passing by two shrines about 
two miles distant from each other; both picturesque, 
square buildings, with walls of wooden screens of open 
carved work. The roofs rose gradually up to a point 
with outer earthen surfaces planted over with iris flowers, 
the whole being surmounted by wooden pinnacles. The 
enclosures were surrounded with fine plane trees. These 
shrines were said to be tombs of Muhammadan saints, 
who had died at or near the spot. Next, the low hill of 
Islamabad stood out a reddish purple in the distance. 
Going onwards we came first to the Véshu, across which 
we were ferried in boats, and then to the Jhélam, over 
which there was a wooden bridge, with solid piers com- 
posed of piles of wooden beams, forming a peculiar 
structure. ‘The Véshi takes its rise from the Konsar 
Nag, a lake at the top of the snowy peaks of the 
Konsaran Kiuthar, enjoying great celebrity and possess- 
Ing some sanctity. 

After riding a mile and a half onwards we came to 
Islamabad, and passing through it arrived at our quar- 
ters, the Anat Nag, a large spring which gives its Hindu 
name to the town, still in common use. It issues 
straight out of the base of the Islamabad Hill, forming 
two shallow tanks with a summer-house between them. 
At the end of the second tank there is another and new 
summer-house built chiefly of wood, underneath which 
the water runs out of the tank and falls over an artificial 
waterfall with a cheerful sound. This building is over- 
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hung by two fine plane trees, and there are two other 
structures in the enclosure. The place being sacred, 
both the tanks are full of fishes that are quite fearless, as 
they are never interfered with, and their struggles over 
apiece of bread are most amusing. The whole scene 
was deliciously picturesque and very characteristic of 
Kashmir, and I had never seen the like of it before; 
but the place was hot, being under the side of the 
hill. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the town, which 
is neither large nor important :—no fort, no troops, and 
no picturesque streets. The only places to see are the 
two shrines, one Muhammadan and the other Hindi, 
adjoming each other. We were not allowed to enter 
the precincts that evening, as we had already tasted 
animal food during the day, but were told we might do 
so on the following morning before we could have break- 
fasted! The back streets seemed rather wretched, the 
houses being of wood and brick, and rather tumble- 
down. I was told there were some six or seven hundred 
lirts, or families, which at the rate of five to a tamily, 
would give a population of from 3,000 to 4,000 souls ; 
but in this, as in other parts of Kashmir, there had not 
been any census up to that time. There is a fair-shawl 
manufacture carried on, but beyond this there is no 
trade worth mentioning. The environs are pretty, and 
we had a lovely view of the snowy hills bounding the 
broad valley which leads up to Amarnith, the famous 
place of pilgrimage. The morning was bright and clear, 
the noon and afternoon cloudy, the evening again was 
truly fine, but at night it came on to rain. 
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Monpay, June 20/h.—The night having been partially 
wet, the morning broke dull, and then rain came on. 
However, we visited the two shrines. The Muhammadan 
shrine is tolerably extensive, with a black wooden pin- 
nacle which is very picturesque. It has two enclosures, 
the second of which contains a mosque with wooden 
pillars, and much dilapidated masonry. The mullas 
were very civil, but their appearance seemed to me to 
' indicate an excitable fanaticism. The name of their. 
saint is Hard Rishi, who is said to have flourished 300 
years ago. The Hindu shrine is a small temple built 
over a spring, with one ministering Brahman. The water 
changes from time to time in colour, like the changing 
hues of shot silk, and when we saw it the colour was 
deep blue. The coloration is, of course, due to mineral 
causes, but the Brahman naturally ascribed it to the 
divinity of the water! The spring was originally wor- 
shipped only by a sect of Vaishnava Brahmaus, who are 
great advocates of abstinence from animal food. After- 
wards the Muhammadans set up the adjacent shrine just 
mentioned, and were so much impressed by the sanctity 
of the Brahmans that they also adopted the prejudice 
about animal food, though it is quite alien to their 
religion! When we saw the temple it had lately been 
restored by the then Governor of Kashmir, Wazir Pan- 
nin, who also supplied the Brahman. 

After breakfast we went out, as the weather had cleared, 
to visit Martand. At first the road wound round the 
Islamabad Hill, for about five miles, commanding a nice 
view of the valley leading to Amarnath. Then we 
reached the village of Matan or Bawan, which is remark- 
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able for its sacred tank, formed by a spring gushing up 
from the ground, and filled with little fishes innumerable. 
Accustomed to have food thrown to them, they rush up 
in shoals directly they see a man approach the edge, and 
then scramble for any piece of bread that may be cast 
upon the water. The sight is ridiculous enough! The 
building, though very sacred and one immensely resorted 
to, is not remarkable. <A book is kept in which visitors 
inscribe their names, and which consequently contains 
many interesting signatures. ‘There are several Sikh 
priests there who read the Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, 
and who were established by Runjit Singh; but, as might 
be expected, the Sikh community is very limited, not 
exceeding five or six families. 

We now ascended the hill, along the base of which our 
road had run, and after about a mile and a half 
we reached the celebrated ruins of Martand. ‘The 
building and its accessories, though of course much 
dilapidated, and with ornamentation much effaced by 
time, do still constitute a noble pile. They belong to 
the period of the early sovereigns of Kashmir. The 
central structure consists of three compartments, each 
surrounded by a kind of double arch, thus :— 


iy 
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The eastern end was closed, and appears to have been 
the sanctum, and probably contained a little lamp. On 
each side were wings or transepts, now leaning over 
considerably, and the enclosures were surrounded by a - 
cloister with monolithic pillars. In the centre of each 
side there were the remains of a yateway. The stones 
were grey, tinted occasionally with the yellow or purp- 
lish stains of time. They were very massive; some- 
times four or five feet long, and two or three feet broad. 
There were also friezes, cornices and entablatures over 
most parts of the building, the marks of which were, 
of course, much obliterated. The general design was 
after the fashion of grotesque Gothic, and the details 
were symbolical of the Hindu religion :—birds, fishes, 
flowers, and the like. The gable form was conspicuous 
on all the devices, and many of the pillars were fluted. 
I should add that the ornamentation extended over 
the interior, as well as the exterior of the structure. 

I sat in the western gateway to sketch the building. 
The afternoon was fine, and there were plenty of clouds 
about, which gave variety to the landscape. The snowy 
hills and clouds formed a beautiful background, and the 
effulgence of the setting sun upon the brave old ruin 
was splendid. 

About sunset we rode back to Islamabad by the 
upper rvad over the table land. The ground was like a 
race course—a meadow some four miles long, with fine 
pasturage and wheat fields. By this route there isa 
gradual ascent from the Isl4maébad Hill up to the ruin, 
and at the higher end of the inclined plane stands the 
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building. The site is quite worthy of the structure! 
I thought the atmospheric effects to be finer than 
anything I had seen since visiting Belaggio on the Lake 
- of Como. 

After a sharp gallop over the meadow we descended 
from the plateau, 300 or 400 feet, close to Isldmdbad. 
That evening the air in our quarters was close. 

Turspay, June 21st—The morning was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but we started to see Achhabal, the site 
of the Imperial gardens. The road was much the same 
as that from Shiipén to Islamabad, and there was a fine 
view of the hills of the Bénihdl Pass, and of the hills 
on the eastern end of the valley. 

After about two hours’ ride we came to the gardens, 
now quite in ruins, but splendidly situated. From the 
hill there runs out a rocky spur crowned with cedars, 
which must originally have been very fine, but the large 
trees have been cut down and the young ones only 
remain. Near the foot of it there bubble up two 
perennial fountains, from which tanks and streams are 
formed. Along the edges of the rock, and on the sides 
of the streams, there are traces of terraces and steps; 
and there were also two summer-houses, one nearly 
destroyed, and the other partly restored by the Mahé- 
rijd. There was besides a small stone platform with four 
plane trees over it at each corner, only two of which were 
then surviving. This plan of thus planting four plane 
trees is universal throughout Kashmir, and is a Muham- 
madan device, a plane tree being placed at each point of 
the compass so as to ensure shade at all hours of the 
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day. There is also an hamadm, or hot bath, with its 
accessory compartments of arched masonry. The whole 
place commands a sweet prospect of the neighbouring 
hills, and was constructed in the reign of the Em- 
peror Shah Jahan, who restored the gardens several 
times. 

After looking over the gardens we returned to Is- 
lémabdd, and alter breakfast, the day being now fine, 
started by boat for Wantipur from the wooden bridge 
over the Jhélam already described. The Mahdrdaja had 
kindly placed a large boat at our disposal,—a most luxu- 
rious conveyance with twenty rowers, who sang songs 
by the way. Our attendants and baggage went in 
separate boats. 

After two hours voyage we arrived at Bijbihdra, a 
place of pilgrimage, where there is a black round pointed 
stone dinga, close to the brink of the river, which is a 
great object of veneration. Close by there was an old 
Hindt' temple, which was knocked down some 500 
years ago by Sikandar the great Muhammadan icono- 
clast, who is called mandir-vijésha by the Hindiis, and 
butshikan by the Musalmdns, both of which terms may 
be translated by “iconoclast.” With the stones of this 
temple he built a mosque a short way off in the town, 
which remained till quite lately, when the Mahdrdji 
Gulab Singh ordered it to be pulled down and the temple 
to be restored on its original site. The work was pro- 
gressing when I passed. Near Bijbihdra there is a very 
picturesque bridge, like that I have described at Islim- 
abad, except that it has some trees growing out from the 
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piers, imparting a very picturesque appearance to the 
structure. 

The river then wound round the base of some of the 
lower hills, which on that side of the valley are not 
wooded, but present green grass and purple rocks to the 
view. The afternoon was delicious, and the atmosphere 
had that kind of soft haze which lends beauty to every- 
thing. We passed by Wastarwan Hill, and arrived at 
Wiantipur, a distance of twenty miles or more by water, 
and seventeen by road, at about five o'clock, having been 
five hours on the journey. We found our tents pitched 
on the river's edge, but no village, only a few huts. 

In the evening we went to see the ruins, the first of 
which is close to the landing place, though there is not 
much of it remaining above ground. Thereare, however, 
stones, and such like marks, indicating very extensive 
piles. In one place there was an excavation, made under 
orders of Captain Cunningham of the Engineers,* which 
showed some pillars and capitals, and no doubt a vast 
quantity of stone work could be found by excavating 
further. After this we went tothe village of Jaibrar, 
about a mile distant, where there is a tolerably complete 
ruin of what must have been the sanctum attached to 
a large temple similar to that of Martand. The roof 
and upper part of the main building itself is just visible 
above the ground, and traces of the enclosure are percep- 
tible. Near it are old terraces, probably the site of a 
king’s palace. The neighbouring spurs of the hills, too, 


* Afterwards, the celebrated General Cunningham, till lately 
head of the Archeological Survey of India. 
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are covered with old stones. The existing ruins stand 
on rising ground close to the river bank, and the sites 
are very imposing, extending over four miles in length 
at the foot of the hills on the right bank of the Vitasté 
or Jhélam, the whole forming the remnants of Wanti- 
pur, an ancient capital of Kashmir. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the ruins are exactly the same as 
those of Martand and belong evidently to the same 
people and to nearly the same period. 

Returning to our encampment by twilight, I looked 
over the placid surface of the river reflecting every ob- 
ject in sky and landscape; then to the fine hills to the 
back ; and then to the beautiful valley to the front and 
the opposite snowy ranges dimly visible; all of which 
must have looked just the same to the eyes of Avanta- 
varmma, the founder of the place nearly 1,000 years 
ago; and I thought what a noble site it was, and how 
truly Kashmir is a land of tradition and history. 

In the evening it came on to rain, and the nicht was 
wet. 

I should add, that during the day we passed by seve- 
ral Aaréwas, or elevated flat plateaux, of which the Kash- 
mir Valley is full. Their presence makes it evident that 
the level of the valley was originally higher than at 
present ; and the action of water having lowered most 
places, the Aaréwas only remain to show what the level was 
at first. They are all cultivated, yielding wheat, barley, 
Indian corn and inferior cereals, and cotton, but not rice, 
which is only grown on the lower lands. The upland 


crops depend on rain only. Each aréwa has a name: 
E 2 
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e.g., we passed this day by the Udsur Karéwa, and Nau 


Nagar Karéwa. 

Wepnespay, June 22nd.—The morning was wet; 
nevertheless we went on board the boat at five, and the 
rain did not matter, as it was well covered. We passed 
by the small town of Pdanptir, where there is a bridge 
over the river. We saw also the Khanptir Karéwa, 
and another fine one called the Kang or Za’fran, #.e., 
Saffron, Karéwa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces saffron, and that of capital quality. 

Winding under the foot of the Zébanwan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this time the 
rain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 
Hari Parbat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
distance from which was greater than it seemed, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by Wazir Panntn, 
the Governor of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himself, who came in another 
boat, which he left to enter into mine. He was by 
caste a Thakur of Jammin, and not a handsome man. 

Shortly after this we approached, on the eastern side 
of the City of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
chiefly reside. Here there was the Dévi Regiment of 
the Mahirdji’s service drawn up on the bank of the 
river under a line of poplar trees, the red uniforms 
being reflected on the water. A salute also was fired 
in our honour. 

We reached Srinagar in four hours, a distance of 
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thirty miles by water from Wantipur, and our party was 
accommodated in two little houses on the bank of the 
river. That assigned to me had once been occupied by 
the famous General Nicholson when he was on political 
deputation at Srinagar. It was situated in what was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nalwi, the 
great Sikh General and whilom Governor of Kashmir. 
For about half a mile houses of this kind line the bank, 
built by Maharaja Gulab Singh for the accommodation 
of European visitors. 

After breakfast I went to visit Major Becher, the 
political officer, and Captain Montgomerie, of the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shékh Bagh, constructed by 
Shékh Ghulém Muhayyu’ddin, a Governor of Kashmir 
under RanjitSingh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile long, 
planted fifty years previously by ’Até Muhammad Khan, 
one of the Pathdn Governors of Kashmir; the road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathans. The trees were then 80 feet high at the least, 
and the view up it, with the purple rocks of the ‘Takht- 
1-Sulaiman at the end very pretty; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with the great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in a parinda, 
or flying boat, placed at our disposal by the Maharaja. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city; three above it, viz.:—those at Islimabad, 
Bijbihéra, and Pdénptir already mentioned ; and three 
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below it, viz. :—those at Sambal, Soptr and Baramila, 
which had yet to be seen. We first passed by the 
Shérgarhi, where the palace and offices of State are 
situated, and the Mahdrdja’s new temple, which last has 
a gilt setrd, or tower of the usual conical shape. All the 
above buildings are plain and modern. We next passed 
under several of the curious bridges with the massive 
wooden piers peculiar to Kashmir. These piers are of 
wood to the very foundation, which is of stone, and the 
wood, whichis of the deodar cedar, does not seem to rot. 
The houses on the bank of the river are not remarkable ; 
being usually of brick and wood—many of wood 
entirely—and mostly of two stories. Many also are 
ricketty. Some of the richer shawl merchants, however, 
have built pretty houses on the water’s edge, with open 
wooden verandahs in which they love to sit. Under- 
neath the houses, just on the river brink, are little 
wooden bathing machines. The best view on this main 
street of the City, which is truly a water street like the 
Canale Grande of Venice, is near the Fatteh Kadal or 
Bridge, close to the then new house of Mukhta 
Shah, the eminent shawl merchant. From this point 
are to be seen the bridge, the shrine of Shah Hamadan, 
—a fine specimen of Kashmiri architecture,—the Hari 
Parbat, and the snowy hills in the background. Passing 
on we looked at the garden of Pandit Raja Kak on the 
river bank, which has a pretty vinery and wooden 
summer-house. He appeared to bearich man, and had 
the important duty of affixing the Government stamp, 
for fiscal purposes, on all the shawls that are made in 
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Kashmir. Altogether the main street extends about 
two miles. Below the City we saw two gibbets with 
the remains of two murderers on them, who had been 
executed some years previously; also the place where 
the Hindtis burnt their dead. 

As we went down the river we met numbers of boats 
of various capacities, carrying merchants and other per- 
sons on business or pleasure. It should be remembered 
that the river is, as above said, the main street of the 
City, and that on its banks many of the principal houses 
are situated for business and the like purposes; conse- 
quently the river and its boats are to the people of 
Srinagar what the gondolas and canals are to the Vene- 
tians. 

Returning, we stopped to see an ancient brick temple 
of apparently the same era as the Hindu ruins above 
described, but built of splendid bricks instead of the 
grey stone of the other buildings, and covered with 
little blue squares of coloured earth, an art that 1s now 
lost. The building is nearly square and must have been 
surmounted by a conical si#rd. The main body is in 
good order, and is used as a storehouse for grain by the 
Mahdrajé. The enclosure has been turned into a 
Muhammadan burial ground, the graves being planted 
over with the iris. Near it there are remains of 
Hindu buildings of grey stone like those already des- 
cribed. 

Thence we went on foot for about halfa mile of squalid 
streets to the Juma’ Masjid or Principal Mosquc, a 
fine building much out of repair. It was built in the 
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time of Sikandar, the Iconoclast, and was improved by 
the Emperor Shéh Jahan, after whose time it fell into 
decay, till it was repaired by Ranjit Singh’s Governor, 
Shékh Ghulam Muhayyu'ddin. Of late years, however, it 
had again fallen into disrepair. The material is grey 
stone near the foundation, and the rest brick, but the 
architecture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin- 
cipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It had 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. ‘These 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kashmiri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beautiful cedar pillars, some 50 or 60 feet high, with 
pedestals of polished black stone, and the principal place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois- 
ters inside the quadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, had an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

We now returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Shéh, the shawl dealer already mentioned, who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views in Srinagar. 
He showed us specimens of his shawls, which, though 
fine of course, were not so good as might have been 
expected. Thence we went to view his factory,—a long 
room with a number of modern looms, at which men and 
boys were working. Upstairs we saw the patterns being 
made. The pattern is first drawn on paper; then a 
master workman puts it under some open thread-work, 
which is thus partially transparent, so that he can see it 
underneath. Then with needle and thread he works it 
on to the thread-work, which serves as a foundation. This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwards 
the operations are mechanical. Another man takes the 
pattern, and reads it out to others collected for the pur- 
pose :—so many red threads, so many blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at the same 
time from his dictation. ‘Thus, as it were, scores are 
written out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After this we returned homewards, admiring the reflec- 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. During the afternoon I took a 
look at the Stone Mosque, a very large building of the 
time of the Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his wife Nur Jahan. The building 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Maharaja as a granary. 

Tuurspay, June 23rd.—The morning was fine, and in 
company with Captain Montgomerie I ascended the 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, by a sharp ascent in parts scarcely 
rideable. The hill is quite bare and destitute of water, 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covered with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Genoa velvet. 
At the top there is a conical-shaped Hindi temple of 
the same style, material and era as those I have already 
described. The top of the conical stérad was doubtless 
handsome, but it was long ago lost, and has been re- 
placed by the Maharaja with a mean little bit of brick 
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masonry, which looks absurd on the top of the old 
massive grey stones, and seems like the head of an ass 
placed on the body of a lion. The pedestal of the 
building is fine and massive. There is a stone terrace 
all round the base, to which there leads a flight of steps. 
Near the base there is an old stone tank, now dry, and 
the remains of a tank commenced under Diwan Kirpa 
Ram, intended to catch rain-water. At present there 
is no water whatever procurable on the spot, though the 
Maharaja has established a Brdéhman, who was worship- 
ping when I passed. Near the temple there are the 
remains of a Muhammadan Mosque of Shéh Jahan’s 
time. The Hindi name of the spot is Shankarachar, 
Takht-i-Sulaiman being of course the Muhammadan one ; 
and it is about 1,000 feet above the valley. 

From the terrace above-mentioned I beheld the great 
view of Kashmir, a prospect which is certainly one of 
the finest I have ever seen in any country, and which I 
suppose must be one of the finest in the world. The 
view extends over the whole valley, and is bounded on 
all four quarters by the snowy ranges. I am under the 
mark when I say that 250 miles of snow are visible at 
once. Looking eastwards I saw in the extreme corner 
over Islamabad, the high snowy ranges of the Ward- 
wan Valley. Then there camea long horizontal darkish 
line marking the Banihal Pass leading to Jammin, and 
then a splendid solitary mountain called the Sundar 
Tab, or the Beautiful Peak. Then a noble serrated ridge, 
peak after peak of black rock, called the Kénsaran 
Kuthar, and then two roundish snowy mountains, be- 
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tween which there leads the road to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass, and at the foot of which lies Shipén, already 
mentioned. Next there come the main peaks of the 
Pir Pantsal Range, among which towers pre-eminent 
the peak of Thatha Kuti, black, crowned with snow and 
rising up with precipices abruptly perpendicular. After 
this are the snowy hills of Tosha Maidan, over which 
runs a main road to Piinchh. Then there follows a 
series of peaks known as the Shinimanf Mountains, after 
which a dip in the range indicates the Firdzptr Pass, 
leading in the same direction, guarded by three snowy 
mountains named Krala Sangar, Hundi Bal and Aphar- 
wat. Then the range becomes black with cedar and 
fir forests, and gradually descends to a hollow which 
marks the Baramila Pass, where the Jhélam issues from 
the Kashmir Valley. Over this hollow there rises a 
splendid snowy mountain of several peaks and massive 
proportions known by the name of Kaj Nag, and after 
that there comes another set of hills called Kahuta. 

By this time the eye, commencing at the extreme 
east, has gone over the south and come to the west, 
where the horizon is bounded by two snowy ranges, so 
distant that the white of the snow assumes a slightly 
reddish hue. These arethe Karndand Khagan Ranges. 
The Khagan Range is perhaps the finest of all those that 
are visible from Kashmir; it actually bristles with 
peaks in every variety of abruptness. Below it there 
arise out of the plain in delicate green hues the lesser 
hills which overhang the Walar Lake, and at whose 
base the silver line of the water is just perceptible. 
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Nearer to the spectator, there comes the lesser range of 
Gratawat, which has no snow on it, and at the foot of 
which there arises the little hill of Ahaténg, marking 
the site of the Manas Bal Lake. Over this there towers 
the snowy summit of Harmukh, nearly 17,000 feet high, 
and the highest mountain of all those visible in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of Séjaha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
coloured with green grass and purple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over which 
there rise grandly the rocky heights of Buirhas, partly 
covered with snow ‘Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Zebanwan close to the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and then on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Kamliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern corner from which my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to add that the great hill of Nanga 
Parbat and the Ladakh Range are not seen from 
this point, and these form the only exceptions to the 
view. 

As regards the champaign of the valley, one sees the 
whole place, with its varieties of broken hilly ground in 
the elevated saréwa plateaux, its rich plains of cultiva- 
tion, and its extensive swamps covered with green reedy 
grass, and looking from a distance exquisitely green. 
As to water, one sees the Vitasta winding through plane 
groves, poplar avenues, and villages, with serpentine 
meanderings for about eighty miles, from a point where 
it passes by Isl4mabdd to its exit near Baramulla. Near 
its banks on either side, the waters, overflowing or escap- 
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ing, form the swamps already mentioned. The city of 
Srinagar lying stretched out at our feet, has no parti- 
cular beauty ; no spires, no minarets to break the mass of 
architecture, but the prevailing red and purple colour 
forms a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landscape. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautiful, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Hari Parbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 
feet and crowned by a fort, forms a capital object. 
Lastly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surface, reflecting 
the form and colour of every object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. ‘To the north 
it is overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned ; on the other sides it has no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swamps innumerable. The latter feature is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this 
point; but from the low sides, the mingling of the 
water with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
which more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmospheric effect was 
the finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be deep 
azure; sometimes near the horizon it melted into the 
faintest blues; often it was dark with stormy clouds, 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured some of 
the mountains or broke the outlines of others. All these 
effects were seen simultaneously, because with such a 
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vast expanse of mountain sky, parts are sure to be 
stormy, parts cloudy, parts sunshiny, and parts peace- 
fully blue, at any one given moment. And then, too, 
the light and shade! what pen or pencil shall describe 
it? The whole boundless space of hill and plain was 
perfectly dappled over with every contrast of gloom, and 
shade, and tranquil repose, and gleaming light, and 
glaring sunshine. The whole scale from dark to hght 
was thereat once. There was every variety of obscurity 
and detail, of force and of softness. The manner in 
which in the nearer ground round the city, the details 
of houses, and foliage, and gardens, and crops, and 
weeds, and water, and reflections, were mingled together 
in exquisite detail on the one hand, and ina sweet 
confusion on the other, was such as I have never before 
witnessed. To this astonishing view, the rocks and the 
ruins of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, formed a worthy fore- 
ground. The whole was such as no man except Turner 
could adequately represent. Such is Kashmir! 

Descending from the Takht-i-Sulaiman we went to 
the ‘‘Gate of the Lake,” or the regulator of the waters 
of the Jhélam and the lake. Itconsists of two massive 
sliding wooden doors, which move on hinges: if the 
river is falling, then the waters in the lake, being higher, 
force the gates open and pass on to the river; if the 
river is full, then its waters, being higher than the lake, 
force the gates inwards, and thus shut them, so that the 
river water cannot then enter the lake and swell it. 
The river does not run into the lake, but there are 
channels of intercommunication. 
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Next, going ashort way by boat through the channels 
connecting the lake with the river, we arrived at the 
foot of the Hari Parbat Hill. Ascending this we soon 
got to the gates of the fort, where was a company of the 
Dévi Regiment drawn up to receive us, and asalute was 
fired. The interior of the fort consists of two squares, 
and there is a Hindu temple in the middle. The roofs 
of the buildings are of mud as usual, and much of the 
masonry new and not remarkable. I saw no guns ex- 
cept the brass six pounder, which fired the salute; but I 
presumed there were others. ‘The fort was commenced 
by ’Até Muhammad, at the beginning of this century, 
in the reign of the Zaman Shah Durrani, and there is a 
tower in it called after Shah Shujau1l-Mulk of Kabul 
notoriety, who was at one time imprisoned there. The 
place was maintained by the Sikhs, and has been repaired 
by the Maharaja. Its real strength lies in the outer 
wall at its base and in the surrounding ground. This 
wall is extremely broad, perhaps 50 feet on an average, 
and has numerous bastions, 80 in number I was told. 
An inscription at one of the gates says that the work 
was done under orders of the Emperor Akbar at a cost 
of 109 /ékhs of Rupees. Its object was the defence of 
the Palace, Treasury and other Imperial buildings, 
‘vhich clustered round the foot of the hill, especially 
towards the lake side. There are also the remains of a 
good stone mosque, and the Maharaja has now a granary 
for rice where the queen’s apartments once were. In 
the Imperial time there was no fort on the top of the 
hill, but the outer wall was its most formidable defence, 
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being about three miles in circumference. There is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
where the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides—one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels—is swampy ; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
difficult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindh River, and the road to Ladakh. 
There the ground is good and passable, but a short cut 
or channel would cause the waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the river to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might be 
rendered almost entirely so, and within the wall at the 
base of the hill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 
ground and good water; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
support themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home through the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srinagar Lake 
and its environs. Passing through the channels above- 
mentioned, we observed the floating gardens for which 
it is famous. afters are bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 
vegetables are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of various sizes, 
extending for miles over the city side of the lake. All 
the melons of Srinagar are produced in this way. 
Thieves frequently steal the gardens, the abstraction of 
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them being easy. We also observed the saghdra or 
water-nut (¢rapa bispinosa), which has a beautiful Jeaf, 
sometimes green, browg, or red, witha long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindus on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir 
lakes, and the Maharaja derives a considerable revenue 
from it. The lilies, too, claimed notice. One is the 
white lily called nt/éfar kamari, or lily of the moon, 
(nymphea alba), whose flower is white, and which comes 
out at night, closing when the sun shines by day. 
Another is the zilofar shamsi, or lily of the sun, 
(nymphea sp.), whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes at night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
has a broad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when we saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
the effect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind of water-grass, which is given to the cows to 
sweeten the milk, called shard ( picrorhyza kurrooa), which 
has a yellow flower. ‘Towards the centre the water of 
the lake becomes disencumbered of weeds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the Jake, as on the river, we saw numerous boats 
plying, full of Kashmiris. These were all pleasure 
parties, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 
may here observe, the Kashmiris seem immensely to 
appreciate. 

Near the eastern bay of the lake, called the Gugri 
Bal, on a spur of the hills, is the ruin of a house built 
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by Akhtin Mulla Shah Pir, the religious tutor to Dard 
Shikoh, brother of the Emperor Aurangzéb, which is 
said to command one of the best views of the lake. It 
is called sometimes Kéntlun, and sometimes the Pari 
Mahal, or the abode of fairies. Near it is the fountain 
called Chashma Shahi. 

Then we went on to the Nishat Bagh, or garden of 
pleasaunce, which is considered the finest on the lake. 
It runs in steps up the side of the hill, and on each 
step there is a terrace and some kind of summer-house, 
with plane trees on either side, and beautifully green 
turf and fruit trees all round. The uppermost summer- 
house had beautiful cedar pillars. Through the centre 
of the garden there ran a stream, sometimes expanding 
into tanks and sometimes falling from one terrace to 
another in cascades. The view towards the lake was 
pretty, that towards the hills frowning straight over 
our heads wasgrand. The.channels when we saw them 
were dry, but were being repaired. Some of the build- 
ings also were being restored, but in a very indifferent 
manner. The garden was constructed by one of the 
Emperors, repaired by Muhammad ’Azam Khan, brother 
of Dost Muhammad Khan the well known ruler of 
Kabul, and again by Shékh Ghulém Muhayyu’'ddin. 

Returning to our boats, we passed on by the remains 
of the gardens, which used to line the borders of the 
lake, till we quitted it by a channel overgrown with 
weeds ; passing through which we arrived at the Shal- 
mir, or Farhat Bakhsh,Gardens. The general description 
given of the Nishdét Bagh will apply to these also, except 
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that I think the former has the best site, and the 
latter have the best plan and buildings. The Nishdt 
Bagh, too, is closer to the hills. The stream which used 
to traverse the Shaélmar Gardens was not running, but 
its channel was being restored. The buildings were 
once fine, and the summer-house at the end magnificent 
—-pillars, pedestals and eaves of black stone, brought 
from the neighbouring hills, but said to have been carved 
and polished by Delhi workmen. This stonework is 
solemn and beautiful and harmonises with the scene 
around, but it was being injured, if not spoilt, by wretched, 
flimsy and tasteless repairs. It were almost better to 
let the buildings fall away than to spoil them like this ! 
But the glories of Shalmdar are being dimmed from 
another cause, for its plane trees are gone or going. 
There is a heron, called the poénkar, valuable for three 
lovely black feathers growing on its head and used as 
plumes for helmets, but it sits on the planes and its 
evacuations destroy them. The damage thus done to 
the plane trees all over Kashmir is enormous, and no- 
where so painfully conspicuous as in the Shalmar Gar- 
dens. The Maharaja, however, prohibits the shooting 
or destroying of the birds, for the value of their plum- 
age. Besides this, I understand that the plane tree is 
of itself not long-lived and falls into decay. Very few, 
if any, old or perfect specimens are to be found. The 
Shalmar Gardens were begun by Jahangir and finished 
by Shah Jahan. The pavements of the buildings are 
said to have been splendid, and the now weedy channel 


was once clear and beautiful and the approach adorned 
F 2 
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with avenues. One can image what these gardens must 
once have been, but they will disappoint the spectator 
of the present time, though they are interesting in their 
decay. 

We next passed by the well-known Island of the Four 
Planes on which Diwdn Kirpd Ram built a ddrddari, or 
summer-house, now no longer existing. Two out of 
the four planes were gone and the island was almost 
under water. Then we went on to the Nasim Bigh, 
a noble grove of plane trees, said to be 1,200 in number 
and in fair preservation. After this we passed by 
Hazrat Bal, a shrine, where a hair of the prophet is said 
to be preserved, and belonging to the Imperial period. 
Thence, returning home, we passed underneath a stone 
bridge, which, by an inscription, appears to have been 
built by one Chaudhari Mahésh in the Imperial times. 

The hills to the north and the reflection on the 
water constitute the great beauty of the Srinagar Lake ; 
but, being bare on two sides, it cannot be compared 
with the European Lakes. The Emperor Jahangir is 
said to have especially admired it, and to have declared 
that the beauty of the reflections and the colouring of 
the water, by reason of the flowers and water lilies, ex- 
ceeded anything he had read of in the descriptions of 
Paradise! In those days they used to light fires on 
the hillside and enjoy the splendour of the reflections. 
We did not see theflake by moonlight, but heard that 
it is then beautiful; and indeed one can imagine the 
thoughts of a man of cultivated taste, like the Emperor, 
with a mind large enough to grasp the extent of his 
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wide dominions, as he gazed on it. He looked on the 
hills with their purple rocks and velvet herbage, appear- 
ing even more sombre and glorious when reflected in the 
water ; on the broad sheets of water purpled with the 
lotus by day, and whitened by the water-lily by moon- 
light; on the darkness of night, heightened by the 
bonfires, of which the blaze was repeated on the glitter- 
ing surface of the water, and said: “‘lruly this is the 
Paradise of which priests have prophesied and poets 
sung. Agar Firdius ba-ri-t-zamin ast, hamin ast u hamin 
ast % hamin ast!’’ With such ideas in his mind the 
Emperor constructed the gardens for succeeding gener- 
ations to admire ! 

Fripay, Jue 24th Early in the morning we went 
by boat to see the ruins of Pdndrénthan on the eastern 
side of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the site of the ancient city 
of Srinagar. The description of Wantiptir will more or 
less apply to this spot also. 

The peculiarity here is a temple to the water-goddess 
situated in a weedy tank, the style of which is the same 
as that of the temple on the Takht-i-Sulaiman. There 
were once terraces by which to approach it, but we had 
to cross the tank in a little canoe. The stone carving 
Inside is interesting, and I took a sketch of it. 

The remains of the city extend for about two miles, 
and the constant depredations on the fine grey stone 
for modern building purposes are sad to contemplate. 
We also saw the remains of a female statue, whicli 
must have been some eighteen feet high, and which 
we heard was in preservation until shortly before our 
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visit, but most of it had then already been carried 
away. 

After making my sketch, I mounted a pony and as- 
cended the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and, remaining there all 
day, took an outline of the panorama already described. 
That day I saw all the changing phases, from the quiet 
beauty of the morning to the dazzling splendour of the 
evening; the morning was somewhat hazy, but the mid- 
day and afternoon were beautiful. However, the 
morning view is the best for this scene: it is indeed 
the only one that could well be sketched. 

Saturpay, June 25¢h.—LEarly in the morning we went 
into a boat through the Nahari Mar, the principal canal 
of Srinagar. It is narrow, and crossed by many stone 
bridges. ‘The wooden houses on either side are lofty, 
with very picturesque verandahs. Many are the houses 
of merchants and gentry, and this is the best part of 
Srinagar from an artistic point of view. The canal was 
excavated by Sultdn Zainu'l-‘Abidin more than 400 
years ago. Itis dry in winter, but full of water in. 
summer. | 

We went to see the house of Ghulém Muhayyu ddin, a 
Kashmiri merchant, who had a house in Calcutta, and 
had recently come to visit his home. The principal room 
was rather pretty, and he gave us a capital breakfast in 
the Kashmiri fashion ; after which we went down the 
Katha Kul Channel, which is dry half the year, .e., in 
winter. There is also a third principal channel 
called the Dudganga, which is really a river and always 
running. 
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I stopped at the Shérgarhi Fort to visit Wazir Pan- 
nin. The buildings in it had been lately burnt down, 
and the new ones did not show any architectural taste. 
The Hall of Audience, however, was not quite finished, 
and, with its verandah facing the river, had the makings 
of afineroom. The fort has a spacious quadrangle, in 
which was the Maharaja's new temple. The stonework 
is good, but the stones are said to have been taken from 
the Pandrénthan ruins. The conical dome, iron gilt, is 
glaring, and the appearance of the building is much 
spoiled by some mean woodwork round the stone. 

After breakfast I received visits from Wazir Pannin 
and several natives of the city, and verified my panora- 
mic outline of the day before with Captain Montgomerie’s 
sketches, in which each peak is noted with topographical 
accuracy. I was quite glad to find that. most of my 
peaks had been correctly marked. 

During the afternoon we went to see the tomb of 
Maharajd Gulab Singh on the left bank of the river, 
our bungalow being on the right. The building is 
square, and of black stone; good material enough, but 
requiring polish. When we saw it, it was covered over 
with oil, which gave it an absurd effect. The eaves of the 
roof are poor and mean, and it was to be covered, we were 
told, by the usual conical siérad. After this we visited 
the house of Saifu’llah, a leading shawl merchant, which 
was a good one, nicely situated on the river, close to the 
shrine of Shah Hamadan. 

I observed that there are few regular flights of steps 
on the banks of the Jhélam. General Miydn Singh, one 
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of Ranjit Singh’s Governors built the best flight now 
to be seen. The Maharaja was building yet another 
temple on the river bank opposite Shérgarhi, which was 
incomplete at the time of our visit. 

Sunpay, June 26¢h.—In the afternoon we went down 
by boat to the Manas Bal Lake, about three hours’ 
voyage. As one passes down the river, the view of the 
Harmukh Mountain is magnificent. The highest peak 
has some vast precipices ; the snow glitters on the granite 
rocks, and the mountain towers up, massive and impos- 
ing—king of all the mountains that surround the Vale 
of Kashmir! As we neared the Manas Bal, the greater 
Sindh stream joined the Vitasté. The valley of this 
river, lying, as it does, between the mountains of Grata- 
wat and Séjah4, and near the base of Harmukh, must be 
very fine. At the junction of the Sindh and the 
Vitastd, there runs off the Nari Channel, which carries 
away much of the superfluous water of the latter. 

Then passing through the Manas Bal at the foot of 
the little hill Ahdténg, we pitched our tents in the plane 
grove at one end, and had from the rising ground near 
a beautiful view of the Khégan snowy range. The high- 
est peak is called Bijli Sir, or the Peak of Lightning. 
It stood out grandly against the glowing sky. This 
was the best sight we had of these mountains. 

Before reaching the Manas Bal, we were met by 
Diwdén Kanhayyé, the chief official of this part of the 
valley. . 

Monpay, June 27th.— We started early in the morning 
for the Walar Lake, but before starting I examined the 
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surroundings of our encampment. It had been a terraced 
grove in the Imperial times, and was situated at the base 
of the Gratawat Hill. The plane trees were fine and in 
good preservation. 

The Ahaténg Hill is covered with wild apricot trees, 
and when these are in blossom the reflection on the lake 
must be beautiful. At the base are the lime quarries 
of the Kashmir Valley. The place is called Saifapur, 
and the quarries Kiinda Bal. Further on there are the 
terraces and other remains of a garden made by the 
Emperor Jahangir, watered by an irrigation channel 
brought from some distance from the Sindh River. 
From this channel there is an escape, through which the 
water, falling into the lake, looks like a cascade. The 
reflection of this on the surface of the lake is curious, 
as the water then seems to be rushing upwards. 

The Manas Bal may be described on the whole as 
a pretty little lake with clear and transparent water. 

Thence we went by water to the Walar Lake, about 
two hours’ voyage, passing by the Mahdrdja’s pony stud 
at Hajan, where there may have been as many as 150 
ponies—a goodly lot. Many of them were of the Yarkand 
and Tibet breeds, which in some cases had been mixed 
with the Kashmiri. The real Kashmiri ponies were 
not numerous, that breed not being a very good one. 
Kashmiri ponies may be active and enduring, but they 
are thin, weedy, and narrow-chested, and very unlike 
what one would expect of hill ponies, and the Maharaja 
seemed to be desirous of improving them by procuring 
stallions from Yarkand and Laddékh. He had a great 
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number of such studs, containing in all about 4,000 or 
5,000 ponies, or even more. They were employed in the 
carriage of baggage and material for troops, and in 
the conveyance of grain, as the Maharaja received many 
payments in kind. The best ponies are, however, bred 
not in the neighbourhood of the Walar Lake, but in the 
eastern parganas of Dachhinpara (Islémdbdd) and Ular 
(Wantipur). They abound everywhere, and with the 
river form the sole means of carriage to the people, 
there not being such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, or a 
camel, in the Kashmir Valley. 

We then entered the Walar Lake, the surface of the 
water being beautifully diversified by the szxghard nuts 
already described. After a short time we came to the 
island, where we stopped to breakfast. It is beautifully 
situated, but the ground is nearly all under water and 
swampy, and that detracts utterly from its pleasantness. 
There are ruins of a Hindti temple of the same era 
as the others I have mentioned. Its floor being sup- 
ported by stones, is dry, and the building evidently had 
the usual ornamentation. There are also the remains 
of a mosque built by Sultén Zainw']-’abidin. 

After breakfast we proceeded onwards, the boatmen 
being anxious to get across the lake before noon, as 
after that time of the day they fear wind. When we 
got into the centre of the lake, the expanse of transpar- 
ent water looked very fine, for it is ten miles long and 
about six broad. On three sides it is surrounded by 
hills, rising straight up from the edge, and over- 
topped by snowy mountains, among which, of course, 
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Harmukh stands conspicuous, and after him Sringa- 
bal. 

Crossing the lake from the island in about two hours, 
we landed at the foot of a fine projecting hilly promon- 
tory, known by the name of Baba Shakaru’ddin, so called 
after the shrine at the top. The ascent to this takes 
about three-quarters of an hour on horseback. There is 
nothing remarkable in it, but it commands a prospect of 
the entire lake, and the mountains beyond, of which I 
took a sketch, and also one of the best general views of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Descending in the evening I took a bath in the lake, 
and found that the water was not cold. Our tents were 
pitched for the night on the water’s edge in the bay 
under the promontory in a capital position. Those to 
the north and south of it are bad for this purpose. The 
weather was quiet, but during the night little waves 
arose. The boatmen have many stories about the vio- 
lence of the lake when disturbed by wind or storm. 
And it is said that Ranjit Singh and his sister narrowly 
escaped drowning once, when he insisted on crossing it 
in the afternoon. It seems to be “ fluctibus et fremitu 
assurgens marino.” 

In the north-west corner of the lake, there opens up 
a long valley, which is interesting as being the road to 
Gilgit and Skardi. 

On the whole I consider that the Walar Lake would 
be a first class attraction inany country. Its reflections 
are sometimes fine, but they are lost whenever the sur- 
face is ruffled by wind, which is very often. In this 
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respect it is inferior to that of Srinagar, where the reflec- 
tions are almost always lovely. 

Turspay, June 28th.—KEarly in the morning, which 
was fine though misty, we started by boat for Sdpuir, 
having parted from Diwan Kanhayya, whose jurisdiction 
ended at the lake. Soptr is on the Vitasta, but the 
channels, which are a continuation of the Walar Lake 
enables one to reach it by water. It is the principal 
place in that part of the valley, and was then the head- 
quarters of Colonel Bijai Singh, who commanded all 
the Mahdaraja’s troops in Kashmir, including Skardu, 
and was also chief civil official in one of the divisions 
of Kashmir. Bijai Singh came to meet us in a boat 
about a mile out of Sdptir The town, which contains 
some 1,500 houses, is. prettily situated on both sides 
of the river, the two parts being connected by a bridge 
of the usual style. There is a small fort, and a building 
of rather nice proportions had recently been erected for 
the accommodation of visitors. There were not more 
than three companies of Infantry in the place, and these 
were paraded for our inspection, but they did not look 
well. They belonged, if I remember nightly, to the 
Stra) Paltan, and were nearly all Rajptits. Their 
muskets were of the old flint kind. 

We did not stop at Soptir, but went on to Baramula, 
Bijai Singh going with us in the boat. I talked to him 
nearly all the way. He was a native of Aknur, where 
the Chinab debouches from the hills on to the plains, 
and a Rajput of good family. He was very tall and had 
both his arms partly disabled from wounds. He said 
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he had been thirty-five years continuously in the service 
of Gulab Singh, and had risen to his present position 
from the rank of an ordinary sipaht (sepoy). He had 
served in various military capacities at Lahore, and had 
been a kdrddr or civil official, had been in the expedi- 
tions against Childs beyond the Indus, had commanded 
in the latest expeditions undertaken by the Mahdardja 
against Gilgit, and was to command in one then 
being contemplated. He also said that he generally had 
some twelve Regiments, ranging each from 500 to 800 
in strength, in Kashmir and Skardi. Two of them 
were his own, that is, he was specially commander of 
them. In his military capacity he was independent 
of Wazir Pannitn, but subordinate to him in his civil 
capacity. 

As we went on we passed by the junction of the 
River Pohri with the Vitastéa. This point is a depot 
for timber, chiefly cedar, which the Pohrti brings down 
from the hills north-west of Kashmir. 

We next reached Baramula, where the Vitast4 issues 
from the valley. This town, which has no beauty to 
recommend it, has about 800 houses, and a small Sikh 
fort. There are also the usual Kashmir manufactures 
und the remains of a terrace; also a bridge of the usual 
style over the river. Its piers are low, and the water 
rushes by them with great velocity. I went down half 
a mile below the town, to observe how the river became 
hemmed in by the hills and no ionger navigable owing 
to rapids. 
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There is a kind of lime, called gach, obtained from the 
hills near Baéramiula, valued for its whiteness, and used 
for whitewashing interiors of houses, the papier mdché 
manufactures, and the like. From this place Bijai 
Singh returned to Soptir. 

In the afternoon we started on horseback for the 
Gulmarg. Immediately after leaving Baramula the 
road began to ascend towards the hills on the south 
side of the valley, and soon we began to enjoy a beautiful 
view of the Walar Lake and the western end of the 
valley. ‘There were splendid cloud effects over the land- 
scape, but the Khagan Ranges stood out clear against a 
sky that was reddening for the approaching evening. 

All around us and in the spurs of the Pantsal Range 
there was an abundance of cedar trees, but they were 
all small. As the hill sides were black with cedar 
forests, I had hoped to see some fine specimens of this 
most noble, picturesque, useful and interesting tree; 
but in this I was disappointed, for the trees were mostly 
young, and those of a greater age seemed stunted. We 
could also see in the distance to the west three hills 
famous for their cedar forests, and in this direction 
there towered up as well the noble mountain of K4j 
Nag with its snowy peaks. Above the cedar woods 
again in our immediate neighbourhood there rose the 
Apharwat Mountain, from the top of which the snow 
tapered down in long stripes along ravines covered with 
firs on either side, gleaming white in the afternoon light. 
Looking to the Walar Lake, to the lower part of the 
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valley with the Vitasta winding through it, to the dis- 
tant Khagan Range, to the mountains of Kaj Nag and 
Apharwat in the middle distance, to the cedar forests 
in the foreground, this point proved to be among the 
most picturesque we had seen in the valley. 

We crossed several streams, and found that the Ma- 
hardjai’s people had improved the road for us in numer- 
ous places, by cutting down jungle, smoothing irregu- 
larities, and running up temporary wooden bridges. 
We also passed several villages and shrines of the usual 
Kashmir style, beautifully situated. As we neared the 
foot of the Apharwat Hill we left the cedar region and 
came to the upright fir, the change becoming especially 
perceptible in the last valley we crossed. After this 
there commenced a sharp ascent through a fir forest 
gloomy with the shades of evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset we reached a tableland, high up 
amidst the forest, called Bapam Rishi, where we halted 
for the night. 

We had started at four o'clock from Baramulla, the dis- 
tance thence to Bapam Rishi being about 13 miles. The 
ride was a delightful one, for the road was fair, though 
hilly. The climate at Baépam Rishi was coldish, and 
we enjoyed a bonfire that evening outside the tents. 
The place has some celebrity from being the shrine of a 
Rishi saint, named Babé Payamu’ddin Rishi, which 
when abbreviated—so the natives say—becomes Bapam 
Rishi. His tomb has some capital wood carving on the 
outside wall or screen, with a kind of star design. 
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There are no inhabitants beside the Rishi ascetics, who 
have nice wooden houses anda large kitchen, where 
they used to feed travellers and pilgrims ; but they were 
rather down in the world just then, as they only enjoyed 
a portion of the assignment of revenue they had under 
former rulers. 

Wepnespay, June 29th.—The morning was fine, and 
we had a fine view of the northern snowy peaks of the 
valley in the Ladakh direction, but as the sun rose they 
became obscured in mist. One of them, which I could 
not, however, identify was a noble fellow. 

We commenced a tolerably easy ascent through fir 
forests, and after about two miles we came upon beauti- 
ful undulating pastures, running south and north. Then 
turning a corner we came upon another immense pas- 
ture running east and west, and found ourselves on 
the famous Gulmarg. It is an undulating meadow on 
the top of a spur of the Apharwat Mountain, about 
half a mile in average breadth and three miles in length. 
Immediately above it is a fir forest, and above that the 
snows of Apharwat, the tapering effect of which I have 
already mentioned. The side of the hill is fine, and 
its upper outline, though covered with snow, is wanting 
in variety, being one long gentle bend, thus :— 


we 


Gulmarg means the Flowery Mead, marg being a 
common term meaning an upland meadow among the 
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hills, where the Giijars pasture their herds and flocks. 
This particular marg is famous for its flowers, and as 
the snow clears off in the beginning of May the whole 
surface becomes rich red and crimson withthem. They 
seem to attain their bloom underneath the snow and 
display their glory immediately it melts. We were 
told by one man that he had broken off pieces of snow 
and found the flowers already in bloom beneath it! 
They disappear, however, in two or three weeks, partly 
because they die, and partly because animals eat them 
up. When we were there the grass was very rich, and 
there were plenty of white and yellow flowers, but no 
red ones; in places, indeed, the colour of the herbage 
appeared to be entirely yellow or white. There were 
also many purple flowers scattered about, and we heard . 
that in Autumn the whole ground becomes purple. 
There were but few wild roses and, I believe, not any 
daisies. The grazing ground is, we were told, the 
richest in all Kashmir, which is saying a great deal for 
it, and is particularly good for cows. ‘The Gulmarg 
und the Sonamarg in the hills beyond the opposite side 
of the valley are considered the two best marys in Kash- 
mir. The former is reserved for the Mahdaraja’s ponies. 
From the meadows there is a beautiful view of the Hills 
Hundi Bal, so called from the plant hund (chicorium 
intybus 7), and Krala Sangar, or Potter’s Hill, so named 
from a legend as to a flood in the Walar Lake 
which destroyed a city on its banks, a potter, who 
climbed to this height, being the only person who 
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When we came to the meadows about nine o'clock, 
the snow looked beautiful on all the mountains, but 
soon after ten clouds obscured them, and occasionally 
there was rain. The atmosphere was damp and chilly. 
In the afternoon—the clouds clearing off—I went to 
the high ground at the eastern extremity of the mea- 
dow to sketch the Firézpur Pass, which may be described 
as the central pass leading out of the valley to the 
south. It lies between the Pir Pantsal and Baramiula 
Passes, and goes by the Tosha Maidan Mountain on to 
Pinchh. It is called after the village of Firdzpur 
situated in the valley at its mouth, where there is, we 
were told, a tower. It looked very well, and down the 
bottom of it there ran what was a glacier of snow in 
the upper part and a rivulet in the lower. The snowy 
heights of Krala Sangar and Hundi Bal also looked 
well, their bases covered with firs. I could make out 
the red coloured earth of the former, and thought it, as a 
subject, one of the finest studies of snow and firs, brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, which I had seen in 
the valley. Towards the end my sketching was inter- 
rupted by a shower, for which, however, I was compen- 
sated by the sight of a glorious rainbow afterwards. 

The night was damp and chilly, and we again enjoyed 
a bonfire outside the tents. The altitude of the Gulmarg, 
being about 3,000 feet above the valley, accounts for 
the coldness of the climate. It is close to the snow in 
summer and is itself covered with it for more than half 
the year. At the Padshah Bagh, where we pitched, 
they say, and it is extremely probable, that the Em- 
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peror Jahangir stayed for several days. A small brook 
runs through the centre of the meadows, on which it is 
said that the Emperor had a boat, but I should doubt 
the story. It should be added that the trees round 
about the Gulmarg are all upright firs, and that there 
are no cedars. 

Diw4n Kanhayya, mentioned before, sent his son up 
to the marg to meet us. 

Tuursvay, June 30¢h.—The morning was fine, and we 
descended by the La'lptir road to the valley, and saw the 
Firozptr village in the distance. We passed a low hill 
called Péshkar, on the top of which one of Captain 
Montgomerie’s survey parties was pitched ; also a similar 
hill with a small fort at the top called La’l Khan's 
Kila’. In the distance, too, we saw a small hill rising 
in the plain, at the top of which there is a shrine called 
Baba Hanafu’ddin. 

The road was a gradual descent with nothing remark- 
able about it, and approaching the village of La’Iptr 
we saw its karéwa, at the corner of which there was a 
solitary cedar of large proportions. On nearing the 
village of Patan and its saréwa, we passed by some fine 
Hindi ruins similar to those already described. One 
fine pile of masonry survives, which I take to have 
been the sanctum of a temple. From the stones 
and marks of foundations, there must have been an 
extensive setof buildings here. The ruins are massive 
and imposing, and give one the idea of having been 
built at a time when there were giants upon the 
earth. 

a2 
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It was about ten o’clock when we arrived at the village 
of Patan, distant about fifteen miles from the Gulmarg, 
and after breakfast we started by boat for Srinagar. 
At first we went through one of those marshes or 
swamps, which are frequent on the banks of the Jhélam 
and are called zambals. They are full of a kind of grass 
with large leaves and strong stalks, from which reed 
pens are made, and which cause the surface of the 
swamps to look like a green meadow. Such was their 
appearance when I saw them from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
mn. 

After going over about a mile of zambals, we got to 
the Nari Canal, and after going up it for a few miles 
we came upon the Vitasta at the village of Shadipur. 
Opposite this point, as before mentioned, the Little 
Sindh River also joins the Vitasta, and it is possible to 
go to Srinagar by it, as it joins the Nahari Mar, passing 
through a small lake. We, however, went straight back 
to the city by the Vitasta. The afternoon was very fine, 
most of the snowy ranges being perfectly visible, with 
splendid cloud effects going about. The Harmukh 
peaks stood out magnificently, and towards sunset every 
peak in the Khagan Range became clear. "We reached 
Srinagar by the evening, the boat being dragged against 
the stream with so little motion, that one could write 
and draw. 

Fripay, July 1et.—The morning was windy, cloudy 
and threatening rain; but, as this was my last oppor- 
tunity, I went up to the Takht-i-Sulaiman to colour in 
the outline I had taken on the previous occasion. By 
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ten o'clock the day cleared, and all the mountuins on 
the entire circuit of the valley stood out perfectly. On 
the whole I had never seen the general view so well, 
and so far was fortunate. The snow was glittering 
white, and the mountain sides had a deep though aerial 
violet. On this day, too, the colours of the plain were 
very marked; the rice fields and the marshes were green, 
while the cultivated plateaux had a purplish hue. By 
working hard all day, I had laid in the colour of nearly 
the whole subject by the evening. I suppose there can 
be few prospects in the world, which combine so many 
elements of the picturesque as this. 

Saturpay, July 2nd.—In the forenoon I received a 
farewell visit from the Wazir, from Mukhta Shéh the 
shawl merchant, from Ghulam Muhayyu ddin, and Saifu'l- 
lah. A Nakshbandi Sayyid * also called. He had been 
all over Central Asia on deputation from the British 
Government. I then looked at several Kashmir ponies 
sent to me for inspection, which were weedy animals, 
with narrow forehead, chest, back and haunches, and 
thin legs. They had no mark of breeding about them, 
though they might have proved tolerably active. 

In the afternoon we went to see the Maharaja’s mint 
on the banks of the Nahari Mar. The building and the 
whole workshop ‘vas very rude. The process of coining 
was as follows :—The silver and the alloy of base metal 


* That is, a Sayyid, or descendant of the prophet, who is 
also a follower of the great Khwaja Bahdu’ddin Nakshband, who 
died in 1453 a.p, and founded the widespread order of Naksh- 
bandi Sifis. 
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were first melted and fused. A piece of the required 
weight was then separated, made as nearly round as a 
rough hand could make it, and struck with a ham- 
mer over a die! Thus was a Rupee, worth about 
10 annas of the East India Company’s money, pro- 
duced ! * 

After watching this we went to see the papier mdché 
work made. Over a wooden framework are laid in layers 
strip after strip of paper gummed together, and over this 
some gach, the white cement already mentioned as being 
brought from Baramula. The whole is then put out in 
the sun to dry. Itis now papier maché, and when quite 
dry is taken off the framework, and then painted in 
colours, generally with floral devices. The coloured 
surface is finally touched up with gold paint and the 
thing is complete.t In this manner inkstands after 
the native fashion, and cigar writing cases after the 
English fashion, are made. The brushes used for paint- 
ing are made of cat’s hair. 

After seeing this I went to sketch the bridge and the 
shrine of Shah Hamadan already mentioned. 

Towards sunset it came on to thunder, blow and rain, 
and though I had intended to start that evening by 
boat for Islémabéd, I could not get off till ten o’clock. 
Thus was passed my last day at the Capital of 
Kashmir. | 

The Wazir had provided the most comfortable of 


* Precisely the same process is followed to this day at the 
Patialé and other mints of the native states of the Panjab. 

¢ This explanation differs somewhat from the usual one, which 
will be found in the introduction. 
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boats for me, in which I dined and slept most pleasantly. 
During the night it proceeded up stream, generally by 
dragging, and at daybreak I found myself near WAnti- 
pur. I left the party, with whom I had travelled so 
far, at Srinagar, and returned alone to the plains. 

Sonpay, July 3rd.—I1 spent the whole day in the boat, 
the motion of which was easy, so that I could read and 
write perfectly well. It was a lovely day, and the hills 
all round the valley were white and azure. 

T arrived at Islamabad by four in the afternoon, hav- 
ing started at ten the previous night. ‘That evening 
I rode on to Lakhbawan, about nine miles on the Vérnag 
road. The hills of Amarnath, of the Wardwan Valley, 
and of the Kishtwar Range could be far better seen 
than from Islamabad. In fact, the afternoon was 
peculiarly splendid, and the recollection of the atmos- 
pheric effect on the landscape can never be effaced from 
my mind. 

Passing over a rice country with a fair and rideable 
road I reached Likhbawan by nightfall and slept there 
that night. The British akhdar-navis or news-writer, 
and Bhola Nath, the Kotwal of Srinagar, had accom- 
panied me so far, and I spent the evening in talking to 
the former about Kashmir affairs. Among the things he 
showed me was acopy of the agreements entered into 
between Gulab Singh and the British Resident for the 
good government of Kashmir. 1 would indeed have 
been well for the valley if these had always been acted 
up to. | 

Monpay, July 4th.—FEarly in the morning I marched 
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for Vérnag, passing over a broken and undulating, but 
fairly wooded and cultivated country. This, the upper 
end of the valley, is far higher and drier and preferable 
in point of climate to the lower, which is swampy. It 
must also be much richer and more productive. 

After passing through the large village of Shahabad, 
we approached the hills of the Banihal Pass, which began 
to assume a dark appearance with a straight horizontal 
outline. Walnut trees were now very abundant, rivulets 
frequent, and the villages picturesque. 

After going about ten miles, in two hours I arrived 
at Vérnag, which is the reputed source of the Vitasta, 
or Jhélam River, and which was the spot most loved 
by the Mughal Emperors in all Kashmir. At the very 
foot of the Banihal Hill there issues a noble fountain, 
built round by the Mughals and formed into a beauti- 
ful pool. In shape this is a hectagon, and may be 
thirty yards long and as much broad. The water is 
deep, and has the most beautiful colour I ever saw in 
water. This colour is very intense—a mixture of azure 
and emerald. Still it takes every reflection of the 
surrounding architecture and the trees and hills above 
it, and the beauty of such brilliant reflections on a sur- 
face of intense blue is extreme! When the foliage of 
the hill assumes the red, yellow, and brown tints of 
Autumn the reflections are, I am told, peculiarly lovely. 
There are little arches round about the pool which are 
low, and of brick, faced with stone, even then partly 
torn off. This old masonry is covered with weeds and 
weeping grass. The beauty of many of the arches, 
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when I saw them, had been defaced by repairs executed 
after the modern fashion, but several of them remained 
intact. Close to the fountain the Maharaja had built 
a two-storied house, which might be very well in its 
way and convenient to visitors, but situated as it was, 
it sadly detracted from the beauty of the place. I took 
a sketch of the scene. 

Inside one of the arches there is an inscription setting 
forth that the place was built by the Emperor J ahangir, 
son of Akbar the Great. 

Outside the pool there were many buildings and 
gardens, so far gone that one could not trace their plan 
and design, but there was a peculiarly picturesque air 
about the neighbourhood. The foliage and the waters 
of these gardens had a dark colour. 

Close to the fountain there is also an apple orchard, 
where Sir Henry Lawrence, and afterwards General 
Nicholson, were encamped, and from out of it there run 
two streams, which join, and which are said to be the 
commencement of the Jhélam or Vitastdé. Other foun- 
tains dispute with this the honour of being the source 
of that river, but, though these others contribute to it, 
no doubt this is its main source. The water is cold 
in summer and warm in winter, being never frozen 
over. The climate, even in the summer is cool, nay 
coldish, and is the best by far, I believe, in the 
whole Kashmir Valley. 

The Emperor Jahangir loved Vérnadg more than any 
spot in his widespread dominions, and when he felt him- 
self to be dying of palsy, he desired to be carried from the 
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Panjab to Vérndg, but he never reached the Pir Pantsal 
Pass and expired at Bahrdmgul, truly a lovely spot to 
die in. At first his attendants talked of burying him 
at Rajauri, but his wife, the famous Nur Jahan, objected, 
and he was carried back to Lahore, where the celebrated 
mausoleum at Shahdara attests the place of his burial. 

Close to this classic fountain the Maharaja has built 
a2 small Hindu temple, and a devotee—a creature covered 
with ashes—sits ab the water's edge. This may appear 
odd in a place made so much of by Muhammadans, but 
it is a just vivissitude ; for, as its name implies, Vérnag 
was sacred to Hindus long before it was ever touched 
by the hand of a Muhammadan. 

Immediately after breakfast I started to ascend to 
the ridge of the Banihal Pass, which I reached in about 
two hours. There is nothing remarkable in this road, 
which is fair; but from the top one can see over the 
whole Kashmir Valley :—the lower end fading away in 
extreme distance, though the hills above Srinagar are 
clear enough. This view must be very imposing toa 
traveller approaching from the plains, and there is no 
such view to be had by any of the other approaches. 
The day was cloudless; indeed, I had not seen so cloud- 
less a day since I had entered the Vale of Kashmir. 

On the top of the Banihal Pass I asked my last 
question of the news-writer regarding Kashmir, gave 
him a testimonial and dismissed him to Srinagar. I was 
then met by the Adrdar of Banihal. 

The Banihal route, being the direct line to Jammin, 
is not ordinarily open to European travellers, a prohibi- 
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tion having been imposed at the request of the Maharaja. 
I, however, now returned to the plains by it, as I had 
been specially invited to do so by him; so I took one 
good look of the mountains before me, and was shown 
the tops of the Lunkét and Ladkha Dhar Mountains, 
over both of which I was told I must pass. Lunkot 
looked conical, and the Ladkha Dhar round-headed. I[ 
then realized the fact that I had a very stiff march before 
me. 

I commenced to descend from the crest of the pass 
soon after noon by an easy road. Close on my right 
the Sundar T'ab stood up handsomely, then the ridge of 
the Mahi Pass, and then a bold snowy hill called Butal 
Pir. Leaving the large village of Banihal on the left, 
after four or five miles I came to the village of 
Dé6gol, where there is a small halting-house built by the 
Maharaja. After that the road winds along the steep 
wooded bank of the Banihal stream; but as the stream 
descends much faster than the road, I found myself half 
way up the side of a very steep hill, where the road is 
nothing more than a narrow ledge, and the riding rather 
difficult. Some of the hill sides, too, though not rocky, 
are very precipitous. In this way I arrived by the 
evening at Manchhalana, a picturesque village close to 
the roaring stream, where the road over the Mahu Pass 
joined that by which I had come. 

The Banihal valley is pretty well cultivated, the 
upper villages being occupied by Kashmiri Mirs, and 
the lower ones by the Thakkar caste. The climate is 
much the same as that of Kashmir. 
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Turspay, July 5th.—Early in the morning I started 
from Manchhalana on horseback, crossing the Banihal 
stream by atemporary wooden bridge. Here were some 
large boulders, and further on some of the largest I have 
ever seen. One immense fellow was covered with plants 
and was a very picturesque object. The road followed 
the bank of the stream, and was only a narrow ledge on 
the steep mountain side, and riding down it was difficult 
and unpleasant. I had sent my favourite pony home 
by the Pir Pantsal, as I had to meet the Chindb River, 
which could not then be crossed by animals, and so I 
was riding one of the Maharaja's ponies. 

After about four miles I passed by Watldndar, where 
there was a small halting-house, and soon afterwards 
crossed the stream by a wooden bridge, where it is joined 
by the Pégal stream. Then commenced a steep ascent ; 
very disagreeable riding, unless one is mounted ona 
firstrate pony. Surmounting this, a charming valley 
of firs is reached, a deliciously cool place, at the bottom 
of which roars a streamlet. At the end of the valley is 
Brargarhi, a pretty little village at which I stopped 
to take tea, distant about ten miles from Manchha- 
Jana. 

Then commenced another very steep ascent up the 
Lunk6ét Hill, a high-peaked mountain, but at that season 
without snow. Surmounting this I had a very extensive 
view from the summit. Looking back I could see straight 
up to the Bénihdl and Mahu Passes, which seemed 
quite near; looking downwards I could see down to the 
valley of the Chindb—an immense depth—on the 
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opposite side of which was the round-topped mountain 
of Ladkha Dhér. Beyond this was Trikiuti (three- 
peaked) Dévi over Jammin, and then the distant 
horizon of the plains. I had never been before on 
any hill from whence I could on the one hand see to 
the plains, and on the other straight to Kashmir. 

After this there commenced the longest and steepest 
descent I ever experienced, extending over ten miles, 
from the top of Lunk6t right down to the Chinéb. By 
this time I had dismounted from my pony, which had 
got knocked up, and I was carried in a ghanpan or sedan. 
Some of my servants were mounted on ponies, but they 
declared they could not ride down the descent, and all 
walked. I think, however, with a good and fresh pony 
one could ride down it. There are no trees on the hill- 
side worthy of notice, except one that looked like the 
tin, but the Mahdardja’s people said it was not the fiz 
(cedrela toona). By one o'clock we got to the village of 
Raémban on the banks of the Chindb, a distance of 22 
miles from Manchhalané. The descent was severe 
enough, and the ascent must be a tremendous business ! 
At Ramban I was met by a munshi and some orderlies 
from Jammin, and breakfasted in the halting-house. 
The climate there is much cooler than in the plains, 
but warmer than that of the upper hills and Kashmir. 

During the afternoon we crossed our things and people 
over the Chinab, here called the Chandra-Bhaégé. Its 
banks are steep—especially the right bank—and the 
road to the chihd bridge was nothing more that a ledge 
in the perpendicular rock. The chika is a kind of sus- 
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pension bridge of ropes, fastened to the banks by wooden 
stanchions. From these ropes, by means of strong 
pliable twigs, many in number, is suspended a seat, to 
which either a man or article is firmly fastened, and then 
the seat and its contents are rapidly drawn across by 
ropes. These ropes are generally of grass, but when- 
ever a person of any consequence crosses, ropes of a kind 
of hemp (san: hibiscus cannabinus) are added. My party 
crossed quite easily, each person taking about a minute 
and a half. No ponies, however, or animals were sent 
over with us. The Chinab here may be a hundred yards 
broad, and is very deep in July, when I crossed. Its 
vast volume of yellowish muddy water dashes along 
tremendously; sometimes eddying in whirlpools, and 
sometimes raging against lofty stones in the bed. 
Immediately after crossing the Chindb, I set out for 
Bilaut by a road that began to ascend at once up the 
side of the opposing range. About here commenced a 
difference in the vegetation. Plantains and mangoes, 
unknown in Kashmir, abounded; apples were raised 
with difficulty, and that only in the Mahéardjd’s 
gardens. The villages mostly belong to the Thakkars, 
and seem better cared for than in Kashmir. The ascent 
being sharp, I soon began to get a fine view of the 
valley of the Chinab, and of the Lunkét Range, which, 
though bare of snow, was yet very steep and imposing. 
As we neared Bilaut we got glimpses of the snowy 
ranges beyond and higher than the Lunkot Range. 
About sunset we reached the village of Bilaut, re- 
markable for nothing save the redness of its soil, which 
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tinges all the water. It lies at the foot of the great 
Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and contains four unimportant 
cedar trees, which were planted some time ago, and 
under which I encamped. Being a thousand feet or 
more above the Chindb, the climate of the village is 
cool and pleasant. In the early night the moon rose 
and lighted up the mountain scene. 

Wepnespay, July 6¢4.— Early in the morning I started 
to ascend the Ladkha Dhér. The ascent is sharp, pass- 
ing through forests of the upright fir. The trees were 
not in a good state. Many were dead and others had 
been burnt up, for here, as elsewhere in the hills, the 
people burn the grass in order to make the young sprouts 
grow, and the trees that stand on the ground get burnt 
also. As the crest was approached, the view of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the Chindb became 
more and more extensive. One after the other the 
snowy hills round Kashmir became apparent. All this 
was towards the north. Hastwards I began to geta 
view of beautiful snowy peaks of the ranges towards 
Chamba, and also of some other very distant ones in the 
same direction, which may have belonged to the great 
Brahma Peaks, some of the finest of the Himalayan 
snowy ranges, but the people about me could not give 
me any information on the point. 

After ascending for about six miles I reached the 
little village of Lart Lari, and after that found myself 
on the top of the Ladkha Dhér. Along the top there 
was for about ten or twelve miles a nearly level pastur- 
age ground, where Gujars graze their flocks and herds, 
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and which, though long, is narrow and winding—in 
most places not more than 100 or 200 yards wide. 
The grass is of peculiarly good quality, and the 
buffalos which feed on it yield capital milk. All the 
Gujars from the submontane villages in the Jammin 
District resort hither in the summer months; in the 
winter, of course, the whole place is covered with 
snow. 

Near the village of Lari Lari there is a grassy knoll, 
which is about the highest point of the mountain. From 
this I certainly had one of the finest views I have ever 
enjoyed in the Himalayas. Looking northwards most 
of the well-remembered hills of Kashmir at the eastern 
end of the valley were clear to me :—the Banihal Pass, 
fifty miles away by road, but looking quite close; the 
Beautiful Peak (Sundar Tab), the Mahti Pass, the Batal 
Pir, the back of the Konsaran Kuthar, and the snowy 
peaks between Kashmir and Kishtwar, which I had seen 
from Islémdbéd. Beyond these again in the extreme 
distance I could see the snowy ranges towards Ladékh 
beyond Kashmir, which had been pointed out to me as 
Mir and Sir, when I had my first view of Kashmir on 
the road between ’Alidbéd andShipén. Kashmir itself 
lay hidden between the hills, but the recollections of 
my first view recurred to me, as I was catching 
these my last glimpses of it, and filled my mind with 
all manner of emotions. Looking eastwards I had the 
same view as I have already described of the hills in the 
direction of Chambé. Looking westwards I saw the 
back of the Three-Peaked Goddess or Trikviti Dévi, and 
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in the valley between me and that mountain lay the 
village of Landar, by which the lower road runs to 
Jammtn. I was now going by the upper one. Look- 
ing southwards behind me, I could see the Jammin 
Hill overhanging the Tavi, which struck me as being a 
remarkable fact. In short, from this spot I could see 
at once to Jammtin and Kashmir, which implies a 
remarkable extent of prospect. Beyond the Jammin 
hills a misty horizon indicated the plains of the Pan- 
jab ! 

I do not know the exact height of the mountain, but 
I should think it must be 10,000 feet, perhaps more. 
The morning at 7 a.m., though clear for distant hills 
and very favourable for the prospect, was chilly, and there 
was a sharp cold wind with clouds just overhead. It 
may have been more than usually cold that morning 
for the time of year perhaps, but still I should judge 
the climate of the mountain to be colder than that of 
our hill sanatarta. 

Then I rode on my pony along the plateau at the top 
of the mountain, and could make out, looking eastwards, 
the hills of Ddéda, where there isa fort; the hills of 
Bhadrawah, which are generally somewhat snowy ; 
the nearer hills of Sédjadar, the further portion of which, 
the Ktind Kaplas, had snow on it, and seems to be the 
only hill on the left bank of the Chinab, which is snowy. 
On the top of this hill I was told that there was a large 
tank. I could also get an idea of the route to Pangi, 
famous for cedar forests, and where there is a good 
timber agency of the British Government. 
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As I went on, the clouds began to gather, and to 
throw the nearer parts of the landscape into black 
gloom. The thunder, too, began to roll, and then I saw 
one of the finest storm effects I have ever seen in the 
hills. Near me the valley of Landar was in the deepest 
gloom, and looked infinitely deep; above it the great 
Trikuti Dévi was partly darkened with shadow, and 
partly obscured by the falling rain. All this while the 
snowy peaks of Kashmir, were exquisitely lit up by 
gleams of distant sunshine ; the nearer peaks glittered, 
and the light became softer and softer as the perspective 
of snow receded. The distant peaks were not only light, 
but glittering; the nearer hills were not only dark but 
black with gloom: the contrast was intense. I had not 
looked on this view long, before it began to rain around 
me, and I had rather a wet march to Chargal, about 
three miles on, where there was a wooden hut, in which 
I breakfasted by the fireside. At this point there are a 
number of the upright fir trees, and the spot is rather 
pretty. 

After breakfast I marched to Stingalwan about eight 
miles on, the road running along the top of the plateau. 
Here there is a ddo/i or reservoir of drinking water in 
stone, erected by the Maharaji. There are also some 
rude stone figures of Hind& divinities, but the masonry 
iscommon. Maharaja Gulab Singh stayed here in camp 
for some time for the benefit of the air. 

At Stingalwan my party changed men and horses, and 
I went on in a hill sedan. It was now about noon, and 
the climate so far had been very pleasant, but as I 
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descended rapidly down a tolerably sharp descent in the 
side of the great hill, an increase of warmth began to be 
felt. There was nothing remarkable in the view, except 
the Three-peaked Dévi, nor did-I pass by any place of 
consequence on the road. There were not many trees 
except the chir firs. Thus I went on until near sunset, 
when I came toa Jddoli, called after Udham Singh, a 
near relative of the Maharaja Gulab Singh, who had 
built it. From this point I could see a broad valley 
intersected by a rocky stream, which divided it into the 
two principal subsidiary valleys, one that of Kiranchi, the 
other Udhamptr. In the distance, too, a emall hill fort 
named Kotli was visible. I1t is through Kiranchi that 
lower road, which I have already mentioned as running 
along the foot of the Ladkha Dhar passes. The conse- 
quence of that place has much diminished since the 
establishment of Udhamptir, which is intended to be 
made the capital of the whole valley. 

At Udham Singh’s daoli, I was met by the eldest son 
of Wazir Zordwar, who had been sent on from Jammin 
to meetme. Ho was anice-looking, well-dressed, much- 
bejewelled, gentlemanly man of about 25 years of age, 
and had a considerable retinue. He mounted me on 
a beautiful Ladakhi pony, and we descended down a 
sharp stony road to Udhamptir. By this time the 
climate had quite changed, and the bright evening was 
very hot. I found Udhampuiir to be a newly built place, 
the ddzar being laid out broad and straight. As I 
entered it the evening was closing in, and the people 
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The young wazir conducted me to a broad square place 
with green turf, a fine danyan tree, and a tank for rain 
water close by. Here I was presented with cherries 
almost fresh from Kashmir, and with dried apricots and 
currants from Kishtwar, the latter place being within 
the wazir’s jurisdiction. After the customary compli- 
ments were over I was glad to change my warm clothes, 
which had been so useful that very morning, for white 
clothing. 

Udhampiir is a very pretty place, the hills all round— 
Three-peaked Dévi, Ladkha Dhar, Sédjadar, the low hills, 
&c., looking very well. The climate, though hot, is 
cooler than that of the plains, and the place is said to 
be healthy. 

This day I had marched about 33 miles, having been 
on the move for fourteen hours. 

Tuurspay, July 7th.—My intention had been to pro- 
ceed in my sedan chair by torchhght during Wednesday 
night, but a storm of wind and rain prevented me. 
However, early about 2 a.m. I got off, though the 
weather was still threatening. The road was rough 
and jarring, and I soon came toa range of low hills, 
after crossing a small stream. The road up these was 
extremely steep and stony, and there were several 
regular flights of stone steps constructed along it. 
However, the top was soon reached, where there was a 
édolt constructed by a private individual. From this 
there was a nice view of the Udhampur Valley, and the 
hills passed over the day before. I then descended again 
by a very long flight of steps—sometimes solidly con- 
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structed, though roughly, and sometimes formed on the 
grey sandstone of the rocks. These works were taken 
in hand by Raja Dhydn Singh, the celebrated brother 
of Maharaji Gulab Singh, and had subsequently been 
added to by Wazir Zoréwar. Then, after a considerable 
descent, I came to rather a large stream, which, if at all 
swollen by rain—as is often the case in July—would 
prove a formidable obstacle; but although showers had 
been going about, there was not then enough water in 
it to be troublesome. Again ascending, I soon came to 
the village of Dhansdl, about half way between Ud- 
hampur and Jammin. After that, passing by one or 
two more small streams, I got into an extremly rough 
country, formed chiefly of grey sandstone. The road was 
often hewn through the rock, and frequently consisted 
of steps. The marching was troublesome, and by this 
time the day was becoming very hot. A more barren, 
rocky, Salvator Rosa style of country one does not often 
see. Here and there, where there might be a little soil, 
one found a small tank to catch rain water, and a Janyan 
tree at its side. In this way I got to Mén Taldo, a 
tank a little larger than usual, with a quantity of water 
lilies in it, and a shady danyan over it. Having thus 
marched over a stiff twenty miles, either on foot, pony- 
back, or in a sedan, and it being now noon, I stopped 
to dress and have breakfast. From here I had a com- 
plete view of the Tavi River, and the town of Jammin. 

After breakfast I went on in the sedan, with the 
young wazir, who had accompanied me all the time 
with his retinue from Udhampir to Nagrota, the native 
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village of Wazir Panntin of Kashmir. Here I was met 
by Diwan Kirpa Ram, son of the then Prime Minister 
Jwaldé Sahai, onanelephant. I mounted the hauda with 
the young Diwan, and we proceeded towards Jammin. 
I had seen Jammin three times before, in 1853, 1854, 
and 1858. The town stands on a precipitous bank of 
the Tavi River about 300 feet high. On that side 
the ground is stony, and on the land side the approach 
passes through a dense jungle, which is kept up for 
purposes of defence. It would be commanded from a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, but that is crowned 
by the Bhau Fort, which has a pretty strong situation. 
This again, however, could probably be commanded by 
some hills in the rear. The Tavi is not a large river, 
but its floods have formed for themselves a broad shingly 
bed over lands that were once gardens. The hills 
round Jammin are pretty, and the situation of the 
town 1s highly picturesque. Indeed, the view from the 
fort—the city and river, with Three-peaked Dévi and 
Ladkha Dhar in the distance—forms a first rate subject, 
and I once sketched it. The palace and town have 
nothing remarkable about them in point of architecture. 
When, however, in the winter a sporting expedition 
issues from it, the gay cavalcade—men, horses, ele- 
phants—with the surrounding scenery make an ex- 
tremely pretty sight. 

Near the town Rajé Moti Singh of Punchh, whose 
officials were so civil to me on the road to Kashmir, 
met me also on an elephant, and by the time we reached 
the gates the cavalcade was considerable. I was con- 
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ducted to the cantonment at one end of the town, where 
I was put up. In the middle of it there was a large 
enclosure, like a sardz, but clean and nice, and in the 
centre a ddradart. Outside the gate I found two or 
three Companies of Infantry drawn up, and two guns 
to fire a salute. By this time the climate felt like the 
ordinary heat of the Indian summer. 

In the evening I went to pay my respects to the 
Maharaja, who received me in a separate Hall of 
Audience, builtin the large courtyard outside the palace. 
I had seen him several times before—once at Jammun, 
when I went up as a private visitor in 1853, and when 
he was heir apparent; once at Gujrat, when he paid a 
visit to Sir John [Lord] Lawrence, and I then had to go 
to meet him in my capacity as Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the Panjab ; and once at the end of 1858, when 
Sir John Lawrence visited him as Mahdardja, at Jam- 
mun. I had consequently had many opportunities of 
conversing with him. He was at that time about 30 or 
32 years of age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache, and a mien indicating high birth. His figure 
was sinall, and his legs inclined to bend outwards, 
but he rode and shot well. On this occasion he received 
me privately, but even then he had a regiment out, and 
the guns saluted! His son, then a boy of about ten, 
and his principal officials were with him, and among 
them was Wazir Zordwar. He was very kind and 
cordial, and I began by thanking him very warmly and 
sincerely for the marked kindness and attention I had 
received throughout my sojourn in his territories. He 
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said that he had ordered his officials to do all they could 
to assist me; on which I assured him that these kind 
orders had been most thoroughly obeyed, and that I was 
really indebted to each and all of them. I was careful 
to explain this, because they had really been most kind, 
and I knew they were anxious that I should tell the 
Maharaja so. Then he asked me point blank in what 
condition I had found Kashmir, and what I thought of 
its administration. These questions I could not, of 
course, answer exactly in such company, but I tried to 
hint delicately that, like all other places, Kashmir would 
benefit by increased care. The Maharaja said that he 
was conscious of many defects, and that as soon as he 
had leisure from affairs at Jammun he would go to 
Kashmir himself and introduce several reforms ; adding, 
that he felt himself responsible to God for the care of 
his people! Hethen went on to say that Kashmir’s 
population did not increase as much as he had hoped, that 
many of its people had emigrated, and that much cul- 
turable land was lying waste. I told him about the 
herons destroying the plane trees in the gardens about 
the Srinagar Lake, and he said he would take care that 
it was prevented. I also told him of the destruction of 
Hindti ruins, as at Pandrénthan, and this, he said, he 
would strictly forbid. I asked whether Srinagar City 
could not be drained and cleaned, and to this he 
answered, that the people did not appreciate conservancy, 
and that they would much prefer to be dirty than to be 
at the trouble of cleaning the place. Such is always the 
idea of a native ruler! He also said that there had 
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been much scarcity of rain a short time previously, but 
that still there was abundance in Kashmir. He spoke 
of the beauties of the Achhabal Gardens, and his wish 
to restore them. I told him I thought the restoration 
of such places would be very difficult, as requiring taste, 
skill and labour, and that the best way was to execute, 
cautiously, only such repairs as might be absolutely neces- 
sary. Speaking of Jahangir, who didso much for Kash- 
mir, the Maharaja told me that the Emperor did actually 
expire at Bahrémgul, which must indeed have been a 
beautiful place to die at! After some further conversa- 
tion about the fruits and products of Kashmir we 
separated. The Maharaja did not ask me about the 
war, which had then broken out between France and 
Austria, but his Minister Kirpé Ram did, and I explained 
the affair generally to him. 

I returned to my quarters about 9 p.m., and found 
the evening hot. I received a visit from Shékh Sauda- 
gar, a native of Sidlkét, but chief custodian of the 
political record office of the Mahdrdjé, and said to have 
much influence with his master. He was a quiet man, 
and very self-possessed. | 

Frupay, July 8th.—Early in the morning I went out 
on an elephant with Diwdin Kirpé Rdm, who talked a 
good deal about the former Governors of Kashmir— 
especially of Miydén Singh, and Shékh Imému’ddin. 
Kirpé Ram himself was known to have been the best 
of them all. He said there was a great famine in the 
Sikh times, in which thousands of Kashmiris emigrated 
and the shawl manufacture suffered greatly, and that 
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the valley had by no means recovered from the shock, 
when the country was made over to Guldb Singh. 
He also said that the records of his office would show 
a great revival of the shawl trade since then, and 
that there were now (in 1859) 6,000 families engaged 
In it. 

After breakfast I went over to the palace to show 
my drawings to the Maharaja, who seemed quite to 
understand them, and to follow the representation of 
the different places. He understood also the panoramic 
sketch I had taken from the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and 
said that he had been made aware of what I had been 
doing from the daily reports of my movements, which 
he had received from his officials. He then showed 
me some exquisite specimens of loom-made shawls— 
the very best that could be made. The difference be- 
tween these and the ordinary Kashmir specimens was 
great. I was also shown some very fine shawls worked 
by the hand. The Mahdrdjaé further showed me a new 
Hall of Audience, which he was building, and which 
I had seen when I was at Jammun before. I then 
returned to my quarters. 

In the afternoon I went again to bid the Maharaja 
farewell. He told me that he was endeavouring to 
improve the judicial system, and that he had doctors 
of Hindi and Muhammadan Law employed in the 
work. He also gave me an interesting account of his 
winter life in Kashmir, where he had spent two winters. 
He used, he said, to wear grass boots to protect his 
feet from the snow, sometimes living in a damdm, or 
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apartment with warm water all round, and sometimes 
carrying about his person a kangri, or small case of 
charcoal fire. The Srinagar Lake was frozen nearly 
all over, and then the wild duck shooting had been 
capital—twenty birds falling to one shot. He also 
said that, though he was a native of the lower hills, 
the climate of the Valley had agreed with him. I 
wound up the interview by again expressing my great 
obligations to himself and his officials, and he replied 
that it gave him great satisfaction to be able to show 
civility to English officers; adding emphatically, that 
he wished to be considered in fidelity and loyalty as 
belonging to the English ! 

I then started in a palanquin for Gujranwala, then 
-within the limits of my own jurisdiction as Commis- 
sioner of Lahore. 

I had thus spent only three days and nights on 
the journey between the Banihal Pass and Jammun, 
travelling all the days and resting at night. This is 
as quick a journey as could be performed by a post 
courier, and I suppose no traveller ever did it more 
quickly. I was forced into this rapidity by the exigen- 
cies of my leave of absence, which obliged me to be 
within my own jurisdiction by the 8th July, and I was 
able to accomplish it only by the assistance I had re- 
ceived from the Mahdaraja’s officers. 

The Banihal Route is much shorter than the Pir 
Pantsal into Kashmir, but it is far inferior to it in 
interest, as it has only two points of great beanty ; the 
summits of Lunkot and Ladka Dhar. In the neigh- 
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bourhood of the Chandra-Bhaga River, too, it is diffi- 
cult and distressing to travellers. 

Thus I went to Kashmir, saw the Valley, and came 
back again between the 8th of June and the 8th of July, 
1859, during one month's leave of absence ! 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY 


INTO 


JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 


Between 9th Apri, anp 5th May, 1871. 


ITINERARY FROM LAHORE. 


Sunday, 9th April Sidlkét . . 66 miles. 
Monday, 10th » dvammun . : ; : . 27 ,, 
Tuesday, 11th » Dhansdl . ; ; : = 2G: 4; 
Wednesday, 12th ,, Kiranchi . . ‘ ; 4 NS. ase 
Thursday, 13th » Mir . ; : : : a ae 
Friday, 14th » halt. ‘ : ; _— 
Saturday, 15th , Léndar . ‘ . 8, 
Sunday, 16th » R&mban . : : : » cht 4 
Monday, 17th » Ramsi. ‘ ‘ ; x. 2, ae 
Tuesday, 18th » halt . . : > = 
Wednesday, 19th ,, Banihal] . : ; é ao «EA, ey 
Thursday, 20th » Wérnag . wo Or. 5 
Friday, 21st » Srinagar (boat and ead). . 2 ,, 
Saturday, 22nd » Shdlmér Gardens (boat) . . 10, 
Sunday, 23rd »» Srinagar (boat) « 10° 5; 
Monday, 24th », Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (boat) 3 (20-43 
Tuesday, 25th » Srinagar (boat) ‘ é + ak a 
Wednesday, 26th ,, Isl4m&béd (boat) . P . 35 ,, 
Thursday, 27th » halt. : ‘ : , — 
Friday, 28th » Banihél . : sak 


Saturday, 29th », Ramban . , ; » 23 4, 
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Sunday, 30th April Lara Lari. Bo 4s - . 14 miles. 
Monday, Ist May Sfingalwan : . ‘ . 10, 
Tuesday, 2nd », Udhampur ; : ; . Ww ,, 
Wednesday, 3rd_ ,, Jammin . ‘ ; ; . a ay 
Thursday, 4th » halt. ; : ; ‘ _— 
Friday, 5th » Lahore. : ‘ : . 9 ,, 


The outward journey to Srinagar was effected by the stages 
usually adopted, and the homeward journey was substantially 
that followed on the previous occasion, but in a more leisurely 
manner. 


Easter Sunpay, April 9th, 1871.—I reached Lahore, 
by train from Allahabad shortly before daybreak, 
proceeded to join M.—, and then attended service at 
Church. 

After church, Ghuldm ’Ali Shah, specially deputed by 
the Maharaja of Jammun and Kashmir, came to see me. 
This native gentleman was high in the judicial service at 
Jammin, and had seen stirring times in the old Sikh 
days, as he had been in company with the Lawrences 
on various occasions. As might be expected, he had 
that quiet tact and good external demeanour which 
distinguishes men of his class in India. 

In the evening we started from Lahore for Sid]két in 
the Maharaja's carriage, and reached our destination, 
sixty odd miles off, by metalled road, at daybreak the 
following morning. There we met Diwan Kirpé Rim, 
the principal minister of the Maharaja, who had charge 
of the revenue, political and general departments. I 
also saw his father, Jwala Sahai, an old friend, and 
formerly Diwan to the Maharaja Guldb Singh. He was 
still, though old and shaky, doing some work as wazir 
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of the country round Jammin, but had resigned the 
Diwanship in favour of his son. 

Monpay, April 10¢h.— We reached Jammun in the 
evening, driving in a carriage from Sialkot as before, 
but along an unmetalled road, in company with the 
Minister Kirpé Ram. The Miyan, or heir apparent, 
came out to meet us at the crossing over the River Tavi, 
and the elephants and horsemen, as they crossed after 
sunset partly by torchlight, formed a pretty sight. The 
Maharaja himself came out to meet us at the city gate. 

We went straight to a new house on the river bank, 
and nothing particular happened that evening; the 
conversation with the Mahdraja being of a purely for- 
mal and complimentary character. I found the City of 
Jammin much enlarged since J had last seen it, several 
new streets having been built. 

Close to our quarters there was a little house, wherein 
a “ Professor Ruchwaldy, Hungarian Wizard” was 
accommodated. This gentleman had come in the hope 
that the Mahardajd would “order” an entertainment and 
performance. But His Highness having been recently 
cheated by some Italian impostors, did not fancy the 
Hungarian! The way in which strolling and roving 
European artistes victimize Native Chiefs is often very 
bad. This “ Professor” begged me to recommend him 
to the Mahdarajd, but I, of course, declined to do so. 

Turspay, April 11¢h.—The early morning view from 
the verandah of our quarters was very pretty, over the 
steep banks of the river parted into rivulets in a rocky 
bed, on to the Bhau Fort opposite. 
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After breakfast I went to pay the Maharaja a visit, 
which His Highness returned in the afternoon, but 
nothing particular passed at these interviews. 

In the evening I went out with Diwan Kirpa Ram, 
on an elephant to see the view of the place from the 
river, whose steep bank crowned with buildings was 
finely reflected in the water. The Diwan spoke with 
some bitterness and indignation at his master having 
been suspected, by some sections of English opinion 
in India, of being accessory to the murder of Hayward, 
the traveller.* 

M— and I went to dine in the Mahérdja’s palace, and 
saw all the new rooms and decorations. We dined 
alone, and after dinner repaired to the courtyard where 
the Maharaja received us. There was a display of fire- 
works, and a zdch (dance). 

At midnight we started in dangalas, a,sort of ghdupan 
or sedan, borne by bearers from the Mahardjd’s own 
establishment, for Dhansal. The road was very uneven, 
wild and rocky, but the night was cool. 

Wenpnespay, April 12¢h.—Soon after sunrise we ar- 
rived at Dhansdl, and put up in a rest house belonging 
to the Maharaja, and found the weather hot, but not 
uppressive. ‘The surrounding scenery was not remark- 
able, excepting that we had a very fine and complete 
view of the Trikiti (Three-peaked) Dévi Mountain— 
truly a vast pile. Of the many views I have seen of 
that well-known hill, this is the best. Beyond it, in 


* He was murdered in YAdsin, under the orders of Mir Wali, 
son of Gaur Rahman, ruler of Chitral, in July, 1870. 
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the distance, a portion of the Konsar snowy hills was 
visible. 

M. — was not at all well this day, and so we did not 
set out for Kiranchi till the afternoon, and then in 
jkanpans, descending to a stream with fine rocky banks. 
The road after this runs right up a hill, and then dips 
into a valley, and so on alternately to Kiranchi. The 
roadway was hornbly rough and unpleasant. We 
reached Kiranchi at midnight, where the climate is 
apparently cool, but not at all cold. M.— went on 
nine miles to Mir during the night, being anxious to 
push on to a cool locality; but I stopped at Kiranchf 
to sleep in a small tent, intending to ride on to Mir 
in the morning. 

The two first marches from Jammin to Kiranchf 
towards the Banihal Pass are the worst in the whole 
route—rough, rocky, and hot ! * 

Tuursvay, April 13¢h.—I started before sunrise from 
Kiranchi on horseback, and found the road roughish, 
but not difficult. The weather was cloudy, and got 
cooler as I neared Kart on the crest of a range of hills. 
On reaching it, there was a fine view, despite clouds, and 
T could see right on to the snowy ranges to the south- 
east of Kashmir, and also on to the Ladkha Dhar Hills. 
From this point, which is the demarcation, virtually, 
between the lower hills and the main ranges—the 
boundary, in fact, between the montane and submontane 
regions—Mir village and halting house were clearly 


© As far as Lara Léri this route varies from the one previously 
described. 
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visible. From Kiranchi to Kart is about seven miles, 
and thence on to Mir halting house two miles. 

The day was dark and rainy, and the climate now 
quite cool, and I changed cool clothing for warm. I 
was told that rain usually falls in the spring on the 
north side of the crest. 

Fripay, April 14th.—The weather was still rainy, and 
we halted at Mir, as M. — was far from well. 

In the afternoon the weather cleared, and I went out 
for a walk. Near sunset there was a fine distant view 
of the Konsar Hills, with their. three beautiful peaks, 
covered with evidently perpetual snow, and forming 
part of the south-east boundary of Kashmir. 

I here observed the postal arrangements of the Mo- 
hardjé’s Government on the Banihél route. At every 
measured English mile there is arunner station or éhauhi. 
The runners carry a daily mail, besides express packets 
frequently despatched ; the postal line extending from 
Jammin to Srinagar. They go at a capital pace over 
all roads—often rough and steep ones—and in all 
weathers. 

The bearers kindly furnished by the. Mahéré, as 
above-mentioned, to carry M. — were of his own estab- 
lishment. We found that they were paid Rs. 10 a 
month, besides food, and came chiefly from the Chamba 
Hills. They were strong and efficient men. 

SaturDayY, April 15¢i.—The weather had now cleared, 
and M.— was happily much better; so in the afternoon 
we marched for Landar or Lundri. ‘The climate was 
now very cool, but still one could feel the sun. The 
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road was quite rideable for the first three miles, and 
along it we got our first good distant view of the Konsar 
Hills, and then one of the Gulabgarh snowy group. 
Then there was a sharp and rough descent towards a 
stream, the rocks in the bed of which looked very well. 
After that we found a very sharp ascent up to Lundri— 
a small fort with a rather picturesque fountain near it. 
We stopped inside the fort, which is situated near the 
spurs running off from the Ladkha Dhar Mountains all 
round us. The tops of these were tipped with snow, 
lumps of which were sent down to us to regale us at 
dinner. 

Lundri is somewhat shut in, nestling, as it were, in 
the bosom of the Ladkha Dhar Mountain, and I should 
think that in the middle of the day, its atmosphere must 
be close and confined. The climate, however, was 
represented to us as cold, and certainly that night it 
was so. 

Sunpay, April 16th.—Before daybreak we set out for 
Lari Liériand Bilaut. The road was rough, with a smart 
ascent right up towards the ridge of the Ladkha Dhar. 
As we neared this the rocks and fir forests became very 
fine. At length we gained the crest and encountered 
a chilling blast fresh from the snowy regions. 

From this crest, called Lari Lari, the view both north 
and south was very remarkable. Looking northwards 
one could see the upper valley of the Chinab towards its 
source, though not the river, as that lies so deep down in 
its bed. Here are extremely distant snows—those of 


Chambé—almost a hundred miles off, and there seemed 
12 
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to be visible vast glaciers with a faint distant glitter- 
ing, as the sun had not long risen. It was like a 
distant flash of electric light! Looking southwards, 
one saw right down into the shadowy depths of the 
Lindar Valley, and then straight on to the Trikiuti 
Dévi, which reared up its three dark-purple peaks like 
a triple-headed monster. Beyond this were the low 
sub-montane hills, and the broad sandy bed of the 
Tavi; then the steep banks of Jammin and its build- 
ings, dimly visible in the early sunlight; and beyond 
them the interminable plains, forming an horizon line 
like that of the ocean. The double view, looking 
north and south, obtained merely by facing right-about, 
is quite first-rate as a spectacle. 

The Brahma Peaks stood up very fine, over-topping 
the intermediate snowy ranges, of which the Paristén 
was quite close, just across the Chindb Valley. 

Near Lari Lari there is a peak, which is about the 
highest point in the whole Ladkha Dhér Range. 
Like most of such points it has patches of snow all 
about it in spring; indeed, that day, there were patches 
all about Lari Lari itself. Ascending this peak, which 
is the western extremity of the Ladkha Dhar, and 
therefore nearest to Kashmir, I got a really superb 
view of the Gulabgarh group of snowy hills, and of 
the Sundar Tab, overlooking the Banihal Pass, and 
also of the Konsar group with its three well-known 
snowy peaks, constituting on the whole one of the 
best snow views I have ever seen.* 


* The former route is now rejoined. 
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After that we descended through a forest of sarz, 
or sarai trees (abies Smithiana) to Bilaut, where we 
found the climate warmer, though still cool. 

In the afternoon we marched down to the valley of 
the Chinab—a long, but not unpleasant descent. There 
is here plenty of soil, and but little rock or stone, and on 
the whole it is the best stage for riding on the whole 
route. That day I was lent a capital Badakhshani 
horse to ride. It proved to be one of the best animals 
of that sort that I ever bestrode. 

From Lari Lari a new road, then recently constructed, 
ran down toa new crossing over the Chindb. On my pre- 
vious journey the river had to be crossed by a chiki bridge 
close to Ramban, but now it was spanned by a regular 
timber bridge four miles above that point. This bridge, 
however, was a crazy structure originally, and when we 
passed over it, already needed repairs ! 

As we approached the river, it seemed to wind along 
a narrow gorge-ravine of infinite depth. The water was 
of the most exquisite opaque blue-green, with reddish 
rocks overhanging it. Sometimes it rushed in white- 
waved, foaming, seething rapids; sometimes it settled and 
rested in deep dark pools. The river-bed was in profound 
shadow, and the snowy mountain tops were bathed in 
golden light from the setting sun. ‘The mellow reful- 
gence, and the shades de profundis, formed a remarkable 
contrast. 

Across the river the road wound along the bank, and 
here and there it crossed, by small wooden bridges, over 
streamlets with cascades. 
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We reached Ramban by nightfall, and found the 
climate decidedly warmer than at Lundri, but still 
cool. Bouquets from neighbouring gardens were pre- 
sented us. I slept at an open window, lulled to sleep 
by the roaring river. 

Monpay, April 17th—Early in the morning we 
started from Ramban for Ramsu, the Watlandar of the 
former journal. The road for full four miles skirted the 
right bank of the Chinab, often uncomfortably near the 
precipitous edge, which made it unpleasant for riding. 
Gradually it got ligher and higher above the river, 
which at length lay deep beneath us. We then turned 
away from the Chindb and followed the course of the 
Ramst River,* the left bank of which was tremendously 
high and steep, and the road, though fairly well made, was 
still only a narrow ledge over precipices for some four 
miles, and rather giddy; so the bearers of M. —’s jhanpan 
had to be very careful and steady. Passing by a 
beautiful cascade we descended the river bed, which 
we crossed near another fine cascade by a fair wooden 
bridge. Here the river rested in a long pool of a sea- 
green colour overhung by trees, which I stopped to sketch. 

After this point the river becomes one series of rapids 
and waterfalls for four miles. Here are rocks, foliage, 
rushing waters—modeis of the picturesque, reminding 
one forcibly of the hackneyed quotation: “stern and wild, 
meet nurse fora poetic child.” The river here in fact 
forms one long picture gallery, full of countless “ studies.” 
That day the water was swollen by rain or snow in the 

* The Bichlari River of the maps. 
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upper hills, and was reddish in colour and very cold ; 
and I selected one spot near Digdihdl, as_ especially 
adapted for sketching, where the stream, passing under 
rocks, seemed as if it issued from a cave. 

The old road from Watlandar to Ramban used to 
cross over the Lunkét Hill, and did not pass near 
the river. When I came this way on my previous 
journey, the ascents and descents proved very tedious 
and distressing; but of recent years the Maharaja has 
made a new road, which winds round the base of the 
Lunkot conical hill, following mainly the course of the 
river. This is an improvement, for an ascent and 
descent, both in one march or stage, are avoided, and 
the splendid scenery of some miles of the Ramsti River 
is gained. 

The stage from Ramban to Ramst is a long one, and 
though only twelve miles in length, it seems to be fully 
sixteen miles or even more! It 1s, however, very inter- 
esting all the way. 

We reached Ramst in the evening, which is a beau- 
tiful halting-place; not very high, but embosomed 
amidst rocks and forests. The repose of the spot, broken 
only by sounds of torrents of varied distance and varied 
cadence is indescribable. Its verdure is perfect, and its 
climate always cool, and often cold. Altogether it 
would be a fit spot for the home of an artist. 

Tugspay, April 18th.—M.— being indisposed, we 
halted here. The early morning was wet, but after 
breakfast I went out to sketch the place I had marked 
the day before, though the weather was still very un- 
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settled. Perched as I was on a rock to sketch the 
torrent, I found the dash and roar of it enough to crack 
my ears, and the proximity of water, cold and fresh 
from snowy regions, made me feel much chilled. Here 
parties of wayfarers, carrying country produce, with 
their cattle, scores in number, were putting up for 
the night, in spacious caverns in the gigantic rocks. 
Wepnespay, April 19¢h.—LEarly in the morning, which 
was tolerably fine, though there were clouds about, we 
marched for Banihdl, carried by the Mahéraja’s bearers, 
very powerful fellows, and often very handsome too, 
with regular Aryan features. The road ran along the 
wooded bank of the stream, till we got to Manchhalanda, 
near which we crossed it. In its bed were some wonder- 
fully large boulders, which I found to be the same as 
those mentioned in my former journal. On the road 
we remarked some deserted halting-grounds. As we 
ascended the hill above Manchhaldnd, we descried one 
glittering snowy peak, and ascending further saw an- 
other peak and then another, till the whole range came 
into view for full half of the horizon. We looked right 
on to snows in really vast masses, and having never 
before seen so large an extent of snow so near, I was 
much struck. It was quite white and backed by a deep 
blue sky, the uncovered portion of the hills being pur- 
plish in colour, with fir forests here and there. With 
great labour I climbed up a grassy precipitous knoll to 
take a view, the Kashmiri bearers holding me up, and 
seeming to be apprehensive of the steepness. Soon 
there came driving clouds and a cutting wind, and my 
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hands became very chilled, so that I only just man- 
aged to hold my pencil. I now perceived that the 
hills I saw formed the back of the Guldbgarh group. 
As soon as my sketch was tolerably finished, I des- 
cended from the knoll, and rejoined the road to Banihal. 

We now went on and found nothing more remark- 
able on the road, and after crossing a small stream, 
we got into the Banihdél Valley. At the halting-house 
we found a guard of honour of Kashmiri troops, and 
Pandit Bhadrinéth of the Mahérdja’s fiscal service 
came out to meet us. Heavy rain and wind came on 
in the afternoon and evening. 

Tuurspay, April 20¢kh.—It was before dawn when 
we prepared to march, and we found the morning 
dark and cloudy; but there was no mist, and the 
near hills were clearly visible. Their aspect, however, 
was sombre. On leaving Banihal, we came at once 
to the head of the Badnihdl Valley, which is roundish 
in shape, with a tolerably flat surface, and walled round 
by a grand circumvallation of hills, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet high above it. The tops of these were tipped 
with cedar forests, and feathered with snow, their 
general hue being a purplish grey. They form the 
Banihal crest, over which is the pass. The valley is 
here well cultivated, and we found the rice fields 
flooded for sowing, irrigation being procured from the 
hill streamlets, along which there were plenty of willows. 

Reaching the ascent we began to go up it rapidly, 
and I found that the road had been much improved 
of late years by the Mahdrdja. The gradient was 
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sharp, and there were frequent zigzags, but it was 
still fairly rideable. The soil being-plentiful the ground 
was not very rocky nor stony. After a while we got 
a full view of the end of the Banihal Valley and 
the surrounding hills tipped with snow. Above these 
hills there soon began to appear peak after peak, 
portions of the same group of Guladbgarh which we had 
seen so well the day before, and behind these grand 
snows were dark grey clouds. The contrast between 
dark and light was very impressive, and I never saw 
that sort of effect looking finer. The snows were quite 
clear, too, despite driving clouds; and the deep valley at 
our feet, covered with flooded rice fields, looked almost 
like a lake. There were rocks close by, but they bore no 
marked characteristics, and were only just good enough 
to makea foreground. Thewhole view was sombre and 
most impressive, and I stopped to make a sketch; but 
could not do much, as my hands were so cold, for we 
were now Close to the snow level. 

Soon after this we reached the ridge of the Banihal 
Pass. There were now driving clouds with intervals of 
sunshine, for the clouds would lift and display the 
Kashmir landscape for awhile, then descend and obscure 
it—just as if curtains were being raised and let down 
again. One moment mist; then the curtain rises, and 
the smiling plains of Kashmir with their winding rivers 
become visible, deep below one’s feet. The curtain 
suddenly falls again, and all is comparative darkness ; 
but in a moment it rises, and a far off group of snowy 
peaks is visible, with a blue background; then again 
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the curtain falls, and once more itis all darkness. Thus 
it was for some time, and the effect on the eye was 
quite fascinating. The grand, sacred, snow-clad mount 
of Amarnath, distant some fifty miles and more, seen 
in this way,—a picture in a framework of mist and 
clouds—had a wonderful appearance. 

We then rode down to Vérnag, some five miles distant 
from the pass. ‘There was snow on or about the road 
for the first mile, soon after passing over which we met 
Wazir Pannin, the Governor of Kashmir, who accom- 
panied us into Vérndg, where we arrived about nine in 
the morning. I found the fountain-tank, with its tur- 
quoise-emerald water, much the same as when I had 
seen it twelve years previously. The old buildings, 
however, had been much cleared from weeds and rubbish, 
but one nasty little new structure had been added. 
Most of the fruit trees—apple, plum, and apricot—were 
the same as in former years, but they were now gaily 
decked with blossoms. 

We amused ourselves after arrival by throwing bread 
to the shoals of fish kept in the tank, whose struggles 
over the morsels quite blackened the water. After 
breakfast I began a sketch of the fountain, though the 
weather was cloudy and rainy. 

In the evening Wazir Panntin came to see us, and at 
nightfall there was an illumination by chiraghs, or lamps, 
formed by placing oil in small earthen saucers, fastened 
to a wooden framework all round the circular tank. 
The effect of the illumination reflected on water was 
pertectly resplendent. 
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In colour, clearness, and general beauty, the water o 
the Vérndg fountain-tank was, I still thought, on 
the whole the finest I had yet seen in any climate or 
region. 

Fripar, April 21st.—We halted at Vérndg till mid- 
day. The morning was very cloudy, with occasional 
gleams of light. I proceeded with my sketch of the 
fountain during the forenoon, which was rather rainy. 
After midday it cleared a little, and we then started for 
Islamabad. 

I rode in company with the Wazir Pannin. At first 
there was bright sunshine, and sparkling brooks and 
streamlets rippled in all directions, overhung with 
weeping willows and blossoming fruit trees. The air— 
like that of an April day in England—had a freshness 
indescribable. I saw from this point some snowy pyra- 
midal hills at the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley, 
called those of SO6mhan and Gémhan. Soon, however, 
storm clouds gathered up, and some parts of the land- 
scape were now bright, others black with shadow, others 
half-obscured with mist. Then rain set in, lasting for 
along time, and it was slushy riding in the ploughed 
rice fields, through which the road now lay. As we 
approached Islamabad the weather cleared, and the sur- 
rounding hills partly came out of the mist. We rode 
through the town, which was as squalid as ever, without 
stopping, and made straight for the Khana Bal Bridge, 
a mile below it, where boats were moored ready for 
us. 

One of these was called a chakhwar, in which one can 
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dine and sleep. It was handsomely painted, and was 
rowed by a dozen pairs of rowers. Another was a 
parinda or “ flyer,” rowed by eighteen pairs of rowers, 
and covered in only by acanopy for shade. It was 
altogether lighter than the chakhwar. There was a 
rough boat also for the servants. 

While dinner was being prepared in the chakhwar, 
M. — and I went a short way up and down stream 
in the parinda, and watched the boats being laden 
with local produce, for this is the navigable head of 
the Jhélam. It was remarkable that we had lunched at 
Vérnag, a reputed source of the Jhélam, and were now 
to dine the same day in a boat on its navigable 
waters. A considerable change for one afternoon! Again, 
as the sun set, a snowy group of hills on the northern 
side of the valley stood out, and were clearly reflected 
on the surface of the river, navigated for internal 
ecommerce. Here was a combination, or rather a juxta- 
position, of the picturesque and the practical ! 

After dinner we floated down the stream, sleeping 
the dark hours away, to awake in fresh scenes of glory 
and beauty ! 

During the day, there was an amusing discussion 
about Amarnéth Mountain, in the eternal snow, in a 
cavern of which pious Hindts have a celebrated pilgrim- 
age-resort. Wazir Panntin, being a gentleman of the 
old school, said that every year at that spot there were 
framed, by supernatural agency, imitations in ice of the 
linga, the well-known phallic emblem of the Hindus. 
However, Pandit Bhadrinéth, a man of the new school, 
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with a tincture of education, said that no doubt the dingas 
were there, as attested yearly by the enraptured gaze of 
thousands of pilgrims, but they arose from natural 
causes—being simply icicles assuming a particular form, 
as was the case in many countries. Pandit Bhadrindth’s 
explanation, probably the true one, seemed to cause 
rouch displeasure to Wazir Panntin. 

SATURDAY, April 22nd.—At dawn we went on deck, and 
found ourselves near the base of the Takht-i-Sulaiman. 
The morning was cloudy, with heavy masses of vapour 
obscuring the distant hills. When we reached the 
Agency House—substantially built by the Maharaja for 
the reception of the British Agent in the summer time 
—we found an Infantry Regiment drawn up to receive 
us. I looked along the line and spoke to the Native 
Officers, and discovered that the corps had been at the 
Siege of Delhi! Wazir Panntn, who had gone on ahead 
of us during the night, came out to meet us in his own 
parinda. | 

After breakfast we went in a parinda to see the city, 
the river being its principal street. It looked very well 
when the mist cleared and the snowy mountains came 
into view behindit. The nearer ranges, which had been 
quite free from snow when I had last seen the place, 
were now fringed with white, which added much to the 
effect. The minarets of the shrine of Shah Hamadan, 
and more especially those of another shrine, shot up into 
the air with a.very picturesque effect. 

We next made for the Srinagar Lake, passing through 
the dams and sluices which regulate the flow of the 
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waters of the Jhélam in and out of the lake. I missed 
the water plants and the lilies, which I had admired so 
much when I last saw it. Also the mountains to the 
north did not look so purple and so velvet-green as they 
had before appeared, and the rocks seemed more bare 
and grey. There was less water, too, in the lake. 
These changes, of course, arose from difference of season. 

In time we reached the Nishat Bagh Gardens on the 
borders of the Lake, where there wasa splendid show of 
lilac bushes (ydsiman), and a plane-tree avenue in fair 
foliage. 

We then went on to the Shalmar Gardens. At first 
the afternoon was very fine; large clouds floating across 
the azure, and reflected on the glassy surface of the water- 
Afterwards the breeze freshened, and the lake became 
covered with little waves, and then all became quiet 
again. It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the Shalmdar Gardens, and I found that the gardens, ter- 
races, artificial cascades, and summer-houses had been 
much repaired since I had last seenthem. Some harm, 
however, had been done by tasteless renovation. The 
fountains and waterworks were set into full play in our 
honour. 

After going round the place we dined in the ddradari 
or principal summer-house, and decided to stay the night 
there. After dinner, Wazir Panntn joined us from 
Srinagar, and there were illuminations and fireworks in 
the gardens, and a zdch inside the ddradari, the archi- 
tecture of which is one of the best specimens of the 
Mughal Art. The pillars and arches, of black smooth 
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stone from the neighbouring hills, are quite superb, and 
I never saw anything finer in its way. 

Sunpay, April 23rd—The morning was bright and 
almost cloudless. ‘The gardens presented a remarkable 
combination of beauties; black marble architecture ; 
water of a tremulous surface, yet bearing reflections; a 
smooth yet glittering cascade; masses of purple rock 
with snow on a precipitous surface; plane trees of light 
green foliage with delicate grey trunks; shrubs and 
lilac blossoms in rich profusion; and over all a sky of 
deep blue! Almost all the elements of a perfect land- 
scape were thus present together ! 

After breakfast M.— went back to Srinagar, but I 
stayed at the Shalmar Gardens till the afternoon, when 
I followed. The weather was then superb, the sky and 
mountains being perfectly reflected in the lake. I 
passed by the Isle of Planes, and was told that the 
buildings that once stood there had been destroyed by 
floods in the Sikh times. -On the way, the summit of 
Mount Harmukh was clearly visible. 

I was accompanied by the district officer of Srinagar, 
who was a Kashmiri Pandit, and had a long talk with 
him in the boat, chiefly about the Mughal Emperors. 
He said that Akbar did not come much to Kashmir, and 
then only for military or political reasons, but that his 
son Jahangir came constantly for health and recreation, 
spending about fourteen or fifteen summers in the valley. 
He came generally in the spring by the Pir Pantsél 
route, as soon as the snow sufficiently cleared, and used to 
remain on to the autumn, till the saffron-flowers (shigifa- 
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t-2za fran) appeared, and then went back to the Panjab 
and Hindtstan. His son, the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
also came several times, spending thus four or five 
summers, and adding to most of the Mughal structures 
which his father had commenced. The next Emperor 
Aurangzéb hardly came at all. He also showed mea 
point on the border of the lake, where, in Jahangir’s 
days, the guard used to be stationed to watch the pass- 
age by which the ladies of the Imperial harem used to 
pass to and from the Shalmar Gardens. 

We then entered the Nahari Mar, and he said that 
the bottom was paved with stones by Zainu’l-’Abidin, one 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns of Kashmir, before the 
Mughal time. He further gave me an account of the 
inundations of the preceding year, when tlie lake rose so 
as to threaten to drown out the City. The Maharaja 
happened fortunately to be in the place, and in person 
supervised the emergent operations for throwing up 
embankments to ward off the floods. 

Thus conversing we reached the Agency House by 
nightfall, where Idined. After dinner I and M.— went 
on board a boat to float down the river ev route to the 
Walar Lake, called also the Ular Dal. 

Monpay, 4pril 24th.—At dawn we got up to see the 
view from the boat. The sun was just about to rise, 
and threw a bright orange tint over the snows which 
bounded the horizon almost all round. The ranges at 
the eastern end of the Kashmir Valley stood out clear 
against a grey and cloudy sky. ‘The colour of the snow 
was most remarkable. 

VOL. IL. K 
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We were then on the borders of the Walar Lake, and 
soon arrived at the /ank or island thereon. Here we 
landed and took a look at the remains of the Hindi 
temple and the Muhammadan mosque on it. 

After a while we rowed right across the lake in 
the parinda, sending the chakhwar to the village of 
Hajan. While crossing the lake we had a superb 
view of the Harmukh Range, the snow extending far 
lower down than when I had seen it before. The 
shadow flung by its great snowy peak over the snowy 
flats near it was particularly grand. I, however, 
missed the wonderful water plants, chiefly singharé 
nuts, which I had before so much admired, and found 
that they were out of season. The morning breeze 
just kissed the surface of the water, making bright 
lines of ripple across the broad shadows thrown by tke 
mountains on the lake. | 

In due course we reached the base of the Babé 
Shakaru’ddfn Hill on the western shore, where we landed 
to breakfast al fresco. All the margin of the lake 
was here made deep blue by the iris. I at once took 
a sketch of the lake with the Harmukh Range, and 
that overlooking the pass to Gilgit in the background. 
After breakfast we embarked again, and reached the 
village of Hajan on the other side of the lake in 
about two hours. The air was quiet and the water 
smooth, but the Mahdrdaja’s people were very anxious 
about the weather, though there were no ominous signs 
whatever perceptible to us. They dreaded the breeze 
that might at any time spring up after noonday, and 
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lash the broad lake into fury. A number of little boats 
accompanied us as outriders to assist in the event of 
accident. 

We reached Hajan all right soon after midday, 
where are the Mahdraja’s depots for hill ponies, described 
in my previous journal. We found also boats of really 
large-size, carrying country produce, moored here. In 
this quarter the land is said to be encroaching on the 
lake, and many years ago, Moorcroft, the traveller—so 
they told us—warned the people that in the course of 
a century, the whole Jake would be filled up with earth. 
Inasmuch as it is at the lower end of the Kashmir Val- 
ley, and is the point of convergence for numerous streams, 
all carrying vast quantities of earth in solution, some 
such process is no doubt going on. Here, too, the 
contrast of the flat plain and the precipitous mountains 
all round was observable to great advantage. 

After lunch we again went on board the boats, and 
returned by the Jheldm, generally by towing, up stream 
towards Srinagar. We, however, soon diverged by a 
branch of the river to see the Manas Bal. This lake is 
really only forty feet deep, but is said by the people to 
be of fabulous depth. We saw the Mughal summer- 
house on the brink, and at its extremity a group of mag- 
nificent plane trees. I took a sketch of one of them. 
As we were coming back across the lake about sunset, 
the sky became stormy, and a stiff chilly breeze suddenly 
sprang up, when even this little lake broke into waves, 
like a miniature ocean. ‘The natives remarked that 1t 


was just the sort of breeze they so much dread on the 
K 2 
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Walar Lake. ‘“ What must it be at this moment,” thev 
said, ‘‘in the great lake close by? Any boat caught 
there now would be lost inevitably.” We got back to 
the big boat by dinner time, when the storm became so 
bad that we were obliged to stop fora while. About 
ten, however, the weather cleared, and we went on. 

During the afternoon we had an interesting -com- 
panion in the boat. He was a native, whom the 
Mahdarajé had deputed, at the instance of the Panjab 
Government in 1868, to travel through Bukhara and 
Kokan, and report on what he saw. He was Mihtar 
Sher Singh, a Brahman of the Rajauri district by caste, 
but a Sikh by persuasion. He told us of his journey- 
ings, the mode of life in those parts, the jealousy of 
foreigners on the part of the inhabitants, andthe conse- 
quent troubles and dangers to himself, without any 
air of exaggeration; and seemed to be a man well 
selected for the work. 

TuxspayY, April 25th. Early in the morning our boat 
arrived at Srinagar in wet and cloudy weather, in time 
for us to reach the Agency House for breakfast. 

In conversation here, Ghuldm ’Ali Shah told me that 
he supposed that at that date there came annually 
during the season from 200 to 800 European visitors to 
Kashmir, and that they and their people probably spent 
upwards of two dakhs of rupees, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the valley.* He also said that Akbar 


* The real figures for 1871 were 331 visitors, including 
families; in ail 472 persons. The figures began to exceed 200 
annually after 1861. Two /akhs of rupees was about what they 
spent. | 
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"Ali Shah, the district officer in Laddkh, sentenced to 
imprisonment for failing to co-operate in Mr. (Sir 
Douglas) Forsyth’s expedition to Yarkand, was then 
in the Hari Parbat Citadel, and suggested that I should 
see him; but this I declined to do. 

After breakfast M. — went, escorted by Ghulam ‘Ali 
Shah, to see the factories for shawls, papier méché, 
inlaid silver work, and cloths made in the city; and 
meanwhile I had interviews with several native gen- 
tlemen. 

The accounts they gave me of the Government and 
the condition of Kashmir, characteristically varied 
greatly, and sometimes were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Some said that everything was bad and 
wrong; that Mahardjé Gulab Singh had been a hard 
ruler, that Maharaja Ranbir Singh was no better, and 
that Wazir Panntin was severe and harsh. Others 
said, on the contrary, that there was a great improve- 
ment, and that Maharaji Ranbir Singh and his Diwan, 
Kirpa Ram, paid great attention to affairs. I noted 
these opinions for what they might be worth. 

One of my visitors, ’Abdu’l-Ghaffiir Shah Nakhsbandi, 
a Sayyid of family and position, is worth remembering. 
He and his father had autograph letters from Moorcroft, 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and other dis- 
tinguished Englishmen. He was an independent resi- 
dent of Srinagar, and gave me a fair account of all the 
Mahdrdja’s people. Of Kirpdé Ram he spoke most 
favourably. 

In the early afternoon M.— and I ascended the 


| 
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Takht-i-Sulaiman, first going through the great poplar 
avenue, planted by one of the Pathan rulers to make a 
racecourse. Hitherto the day had been wet and clopdy, 
but now the clouds began to break, and as we ascended 
the rocky hill, the cloud effects became superb, black 
masses of vapour overhanging the Hari Parbat. In 
time we reached the Shankardchaér temple on the peak 
of the hill, from whose terraces is to be seen the well- 
known panoramic view of Kashmir, of which I gave 
a detailed description in my former journal. I shall 
therefore only attempt now to note what struck me as 
fresh or new on this occasion. 

The mountains round the Srinagar Lake were 
mostly tipped with snow, and behind them Harmukh 
and the greater snowy mountains also became visible 
for a moment, as the driving clouds swept past. The 
waters of the Srinayar Lake looked quite black as the 
vapoury masses hung over them ; and the area of the lake 
itself seemed contracted, as it was the season of low 
water. Although the distant snowy ranges all round 
the valley were frequently altogether obscured by clouds, 
the landscape of the valley itself was especially rich and 
varied, dappled with sunlight and cloud shadows, 
The colouring of distant river, field, and foliage was 
meanwhile not grey, nor misty, but comparatively 
bright. The whole prospect was magnificent. 

We descended from the Takht-i-Sulaimadn on horse- 
back to Pandrénthan. Its grey ruins stood in the 
middle of water of a peculiarly jet-black, clear, gleam- 
ing surface, reflecting perfectly the ruins, the water- 
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reeds and rushes, the overhanging plane trees and 
willows, and the purple Inlls rising up behind. I 
took a sketch close to the river-bank where the boats 
were moored. We dined on board and were then 
towed up stream quietly on the way towards 
Islamabad. 

Wepnespay, April 26¢h.—Early in the morning, 
Jooking out from the boat we saw a really superb effect 
of snowy hills between the ’Alidbad (Pir Pantsdl) Pass 
and Konsar :—brilliant white snow with a blue sky for 
background. The edges of the hills were marked with 
wonderful precision, and could not have been more 
sharply defined—looking as if cut by a magic knife! 

By breakfast time we reached Bijbihara, and much 
admired the crazy picturesque bridge with trees growing 
out of its wooden piers. ‘The snowy ranges were visible 
through the “openings” of the bridge—one cannot 
call them arches—and I stopped to make a sketch. 
After breakfast we went on to Khana Bal near Islama- 
bad, and landed near the bridge, quitting the river. 

We then proceeded through Islamabdd to Martand. 
The remains of this wonderful structure—which would 
have never fallen had it not been battered down or 
blown up—looked very grand that afternoon, and the 
background whichever way one looked, was specially 
clear. The valley of the Jheldm lay quite flat at the 
feet of the Banihal and Shupén Ranges, and its prevail- 
ing colour, as seen from the elevated plateau, or saréwa, 
of Martand, was purple. This arose from the vast extent 
of ploughed land at this season. 
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The people with us told us interesting stories about 
the former greatness of Martand. In those days, they 
said, there must have been a difficulty about water, 
which was obviated by conducting a canal from the 
hills above the plateau, and by constructing tanks, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. They also told 
us stories of the forcible destruction of the temple by 
Sikandar Butshikan, saying that large bodies of men 
were employed on the wretched work. Gunpowder was 
used, and faggots were piled up against the walls and 
set on fire, some marks of the firing being still visible. 

Sukhi, the Jama’dar, told us that he had escorted 
Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) over the ruins, 
who expressed great horror at such a place having 
been destroyed by force. 

On our way back to Islamabad after sundown, the 
snowy peaks of the Konsar Range stood out quite 
black against the fading glow of the sky. We put 
up in the rest-house close to the sacred spring of Anat 
Nig. 

Tuourspay, April 27¢th.— Early in the morning M.— 
left for Vérnag, and I went on to Martand to go on with 
my sketches. The morning was very fine, and I had a 
breezy gallop over the grand plateau on a capital black 
peny. When I reached the ruins, I began by taking a 
separate outline memorandum of the Konsar Hills for 
a background to my drawing:—three precipitous 
granite peaks, cropping up from out a great plateau 
thickly snow-clad, beneath which the precipitous hill- 
sides were lightly feathered with snow. This done, I be- 
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gan to study the sombre masses of shadow on the north 
side of the ruins, and thus went on drawing till the 
afternoon, by which time the picture was sufficiently 
complete. I then went round tothe opposite side of the 
building, and stood on the same spot whence I had 
sketched it twelve years before. By that time clouds had 
gathered up, throwing a gloomy shadow over the whole 
structure, and making a capital contrast of black 
shadowy ruin, and glittering snowy background; of this 
I took a brief sketch in colours. I left shortly before 
sunset, casting last lingering looks at the structure, 
which, with its own beauty and the beauty of its situa- 
tion, forms one of the finest sights I have ever seen in 
any country. I walked back about four miles to Is- 
Jamadbad, conversing on the way with the native officials 
about me; one or two of whom had a certain amount 
of historical and antiquarian knowledge respecting Kash- 
mir, which made their conversation interesting. They 
recalled the names of the principal Kings of the Hindu 
dynasties, and said that the title of the King who built 
the Martand temple, was Meghbawan, or “Cloud- 
rider’ (Méghavahana).* They spoke also of the ban- 
ished glories of Bijbihdra, saying that the lofty stra of 
the temple, razed to the ground by the Muhammadans, 
used at eventide to fling its shadow on Anat Nag five 
miles off! The idea is a pretty one, and is, perhaps, 
within the bounds of truth, inasmuch as the Bijbihara 
temple was situated on a plateau of some elevation. 


* Méghavahana, however, belonged to the 5th Century, whereas 
Martand is usually ascribed to Lalitdditya of the 8th Century. 
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I slept that night at Islamabad. 

Fripay, April 28¢h.—Early in the morning I marched 
from Islimabad for Vérndg, taking a look before starting 
at the Anat Nag, and its smooth waters gliding over 
an artificial dam and under umbrageous trees :—a 
scene I had not seen for twelve years, and remembered 
so well ! 

The morning was as bright, clear and cloudless as it 
could be,—the finest, indeed, I had seen in Kashmir. 
Shortly after leaving Islamdbdd I stopped to take a 
memorandum of the snowy range, commencing from 
the Kénsar Range in the east to those above the Gul- 
marg in the west. The remarkable feature in this 
part of the mountains was the vast expanse of snow, 
stretching in interminable, undulating plains, and 
looking very deep and solid. I had never seen such 
broad sheets nor such massive folds of snow in Kashmir 
before. _ It seemed as if the mountains were covered 
with marble drapery, or wrapped in a thick winding- 
sheet of snow. Thus it was as far as the edge of the 
mountain slopes, when the snow suddenly changed its 
flat character and broke into precipitous formations, 
gradually feathering off towards the bottom for three- 
fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the distance down 
the hill sides towards the base of the valley. The 
colouring was also very good:—the snow bright 
orange and the sky amber green. In the centre of the 
sketch was the ’Alidbéd Pass leading to the Pir 
Pantsdl, after which came the hills of Shiipén and 
Liipar Liman. 
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This done, I took leave of the fahsildar of Islamabad ° 
and gullopped on towards Vérnag, my black pony going 
capitally. The road was often lined with fruit trees in 
full blossom. 

I passed by Vérndg without stopping, and made 
straight for the Banihal Pass. When I. reached the 
ridge I found the horizon still cloudless, and had a 
superb view of the Amarnath Range :—this being the 
best view of that range obtainable anywhere. The 
Harmukh Range also stood out very well, while at the 
eastern end of the valley, the Kothdr and the Somhan 
and Gomhan hills came out very clearly, and behind 
these the snowy pyramid of the Brahma Peak loomed 
in the distance. I do not think, however, that Nanga 
Parbat and the Sir and Mir Peaks are visible from 
this point; at any rate I did notobserve them. I took 
a sketch, but though it was noon it was so cold, 
despite the sunshine, that my shaking hands could 
hardly hold the pencil. After one o'clock clouds began 
to gather up. 

I rode down to Banihal in the afternoon, and stayed 
there that night, finding that M.— had marched on to 
Raémsu. In the evening the mountain tops all round 
Banihal were bathed in golden light from the setting 
sun. 

Saturpay, April 29th.—Early in the morning I 
marched for Ramsti and caught up M.— there. On 
the way near Manchhalind, I looked out for the 
Guldbgarh Range, which I had sketched on my way 
up, but found it obscured by clouds. On the other 
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hand I got a sight of some hills, covered with dark fir 
forests feathered with snow, and topped with a dome of 
unbroken snow. I took a memorandum of the scene. 

At Ramsti about breakfast time I joined M.—, and 
after midday we marched on to Ramban,—stopping on 
the way for an hour, so that I night get a second sitting 
at the water-and-rock subject, which I had sketched 
on the wayup. I found the water of a greenish, instead 
of a reddish colour, and much diminished in volume. 
Further on, near the bridge, we saw the distant cascade in 
full force, but the other and smaller cascade further on 
still, we found to be much more of a fine thread than 
on the previous occasion. 

Going along the very steep edge of the Ramsti stream 
till it joined the Chinab, and skirting the valley of the 
latter river,—where we had some fine views looking 
up-stream,—we reached Ramban by nightfall. Our 
dinner-table that might was covered with bouquets of 
roses from the local Royal garden. 

Sunpay, April 30¢h.— Early in the morning M.— and 
I marched for Lar Lari, but nothing remarkable was 
to be seen till we got to the Chinab; where, as we began 
to ascend from the bridge, the snowy points at the back 
of the Gulabgarh Range began to come well into sight, 
and as the river valley got deeper and deeper down, the 
extent of the snow became greater and greater. ‘The effect 
of this upon the eye was very pleasing. The river 
assumed all sorts of fine hues :—emerald green, opaque 
blue and the like. I stopped for a short time to take a 
memorandum sketch, while M.— went on. 
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After a short time I rode on to catch her up, passing 
by Bilaut, where I got the same Badakshéani horse I 
rode on the former occasion. He carried me with 
really remarkable spirit and energy up the very steep 
ascent between Bilaut and Lari Lari. After passing 
Bilaut the climate became perceptibly colder, and the 
Paristén snowy range began to come into sight. Near 
Lari Lari I entered into a wild cypress forest, and the 
road was steep and slippery :—in many places indeed 
consisting of steps made by trunks of trees. 

We stopped at Lari Lari in small hill tents, finding 
the climate even at midday quite cold, with a chilling 
wind, straight from the snowy regions. ‘There was, 
however, less snow about the place than when we were 
last there. There were dark saréz or sarai (abies 
Smithiana) forests all round us. 

I touched up my sketch of the Chinaéb River, and 
in the afternoon went out for a walk with M. — along 
the ridge. We had a view both to the north and 
south. On the north were black massive clouds behind 
the Paristin Range, which gleamed out white; on the 
south the Trikiiti Dévi Hill stood out purple-grey 
against an orange sky. Behind the Dévi Hill were lower 
ranges of the most delicate greys—some greenish, some 
purplish—merging into the orange of the sky. The 
contrasted effect was very striking. 

After dinner we sat outside the tents by the side 
of a blazing bonfire, the Paristan snowy range still 
continuing to gleam out white by the moonlight. 
Though the night was on the whole fine, still there 
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were clouds about, threatening hail :—indeed, many of 
the hills that very afternoon had been either sprinkled 
with hail, or powdered with fine snow, and every now 
and then there were smart gusts and chilling blasts 
of wind. The air, however, was very bracing, and we 
liked it greatly on the whole. 

Monpay, May 1st.—We stopped at Larti Lari to break- 
fast. The morning was splendidly clear and fine, and 
I took a memorandum sketch of the Paristdin Hills, 
giving a near view of them, and also coloured in a 
memorandum of the Trikuti Dévi view of the evening 
before. The valleys between us and this latter hill 
were now in a shadow, having immense depth and 
breadth. For the distant views on the north the atmo- 
sphere, though bright, was not so clear as when we were 
last there. The climate was quite cold. 

After breakfast we started to march right along the 
upper ridge of the Ladkha Dhar, by Chargul to Stingal 
Ban. As we went along three sides of the horizon were 
bounded by snowy mountains—namely, the Gulabgarh, 
Banihal and Paristan groups, the great Kishtwar Moun- 
tains, and the Seojadar Hills overlooking the Chinani 
Valley. The Chamba Hills are not precisely visible from 
this point. The air was deliciously fresh even at midday, 
and the sky azure. At the eastern knoll of the range I 
stopped to take a sketch; after which we went along 
the lengthened slopes and undulations to Chargul, where 
we observed a fine group of sarat trees standing on 
velvety grass. The herds of buffaloes, which in the 
summer come from long distances to graze along this 
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ridge—so famous for its grass and pasturage—had only 
just began to arrive. Indeed, the snow had but lately 
thawed, and there were patches of it still lying about 
here and there. 

Thus marching we got to Sungal Ban, at the southern 
extremity of the ridge, where there is a large stone 
baolt or reservoir. This is the place, so well-known for 
its salubrity, to which Maharéj4 Gulab Singh use to 
resort for change of air. There is not much to be seen 
from it on the north and east, but on the west there is 
a splendid view of the Gulabygarh and the Kénsar snowy 
groups, and on the south of the plains of Jammin. 
The place must really be airy, as the perflation of air 
from east to west is perfect. 

We encamped here in a fine dark saraz forest, and saw 
a grand sunset. It was cold at night, and we sat out 
after dinner by thie side of a blazing bonfire. I was told 
that the pasturage in the neighbourhood agrees well with 
buffaloes from the lower hill regions, but not with cattle 
from the plains. There wasa good view of the Chindnf 
Valley, and of Stidh Mahéadéo, a sacred place in it at a 
reputed source of the Tavi River. 

Tuespay, Jay 2nd.—We stopped at Stingal Ban till 
the afternoon,and I touched up mysketches. In the early 
morning the view of the K6nsar and Gulabgarh snowy 
ranges was very clear and fine, especially just after sun- 
rise. On that morning the cloudless sky was somewhat 
greener, and the snow somewhat more orange in colour 
than usual. The shadows were broad, seeming to con- 
sist of great walls of grey. I took a memorandum of 
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the scene. After breakfast I went to the top ofa knoll 
near our camp, where there was abundant grass and fir- 
trees all round. The view was the same as before, and 
there was a feeling of intense quiet and solitude, broken 
only by a pair of eagles flying about, sometimes swoop- 
ing past me, and then perching on the tops of trees. 
The snow view continued fine all the morning, but 
gradually became clouded over as the day advanced. 
After lunch I was very sorry to be obliged to march 
to Jammin, as I thought the air, climate and 
scenery capital, quite justifying the high repute of the 
place. 

I started alone on a fine pony lent me by the Maha- 
raja, leaving M. — to follow next day. The descent 
commenced shortly after leaving Stngal Ban, and was 
rough in places, but generally quite rideable. I passed 
several stone tanks by the wayside at intervals. Pre- 
sently the valley of Udhamptir came into view, the last 
part of the descent consisting of low stone steps. 

At Udhamptr buildings were being constructed by 
the Maharaja to accommodate his family during the 
autumn, as of late years Jammin has proved feverish 
at that season. Udhampitir itself, which stands in the 
centre of the same valley as Kiramchi, is reputed to be 
healthy. Itis the head-quarters of a cia’ or district 
embracing many hill tracts, and has a small ddézdr. I 
reached it before sunset, and dined in the rest-house. 
After dinner I started in a dangala four Jammin. The 
climate was much warmer, of course, but it was still cool 
at night. The road was very rough and unpleasant, and 
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sleep in the dangala difficult and uneasy. I passed 
Dhansal at midnight, but did not stop there. 

Wepnespay, May 3rd.—I awoke at dawn, and found 
myself at the end of the rocky ridges, which overlook 
the valley of the Tavi. I was much struck by the 
long sandstone slopes:—one unbroken slope seemed 
more than fifty yards long. 1 mounted a pony at once 
and rode along the level bank of the Tavi, the palace- 
crowned heights of Jammun being visible all the way. 

IT was met outside the town by the Miydn or Heir 
Apparent,* and inside the town by the Mahardja himself. 
I thanked His Highness very cordially for all the kind- 
ness and hospitality, which we had received during our 
trip to Kashmir. 

I put up in the same house as before, and during the 
day touched up some of the sketches I had taken in 
Kashmir. In the afternoon I went to pay a visit to the 
Maharaja, who was generally communicative, and ex- 
plained to me the various administrative divisions of 
his kingdom. After that I went out on an elephant 
with the Diwan Kirpé Ram, and had a good sunset 
view of the plains with the Chindb River winding 
through them. 

Tuurspay, May 4/h—Early in the morning M.— 
came up, having found the last twenty miles into Jam- 
mitin very rough and uncomfortable marching. 

I went to see the Bhau Fort, and found that two 
guns meant for garrison service had been dragged outside 
the gate to fire asalute. During the firing one of them 

* Now Mahira‘a Partab Singh. 
VOL. Il. L 
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got overturned from the vibration. Still the artillery- 
men seemed tolerably efficient. Here I got a fine view 
of the City of Jammin, with the Tavi River and the 
Triktiti Dévi Hillin the background. Behind I could 
make out the Konsar Range, but not the Guldbgarh. 
I took an outline memorandum of the scene. I was 
accompanied by Diwén Kishn Singh, the Maharaja’s 
Secretary in the Military Department. 

Returning home by eight o'clock, I prepared to 
receive a return visit from the Mahardjé. He spoke of 
the annoyance caused him by the English Press, in misre- 
presenting his policy, ascribing to him disloyalty to the 
British cause generally, opposition to British policy in 
Central Asia, and so on; and was particularly anxious as 
to the reports spread about of his interfering independ- 
ently with Russia, or with the Asiatic foreign powers. 
In short he expressed himself as very anxious about the 
estimation in which his Government might be held by 
the British Government. 

‘In the evening I went to see the Mahardjé in his 
own palace, and to take leave. During the day I had 
a visit from Mr. Drew, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Maharaja. He had originally come out 
as a geological surveyor, but had since been employed 
in various civil capacities, being at that time vested with 
the entire civil charge of Ladakh, in order that he might 
see to the entire removal of all indirect restrictions upon 
Central Asian trade in that quarter.* 


* Mr. Drew is the author of the one book that gives a trust- 
worthy general account of Kashmir and its geography. He 
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Fripay, May 5t/.—We left Jammin in a carriage 
accompanied by Diwin Kirpé Ram. On the way he 
took out his Statistical Memoir of Kashmir, and verified 
many parts of it. As might be expected, it seemed to 
be good for modern or statistical purposes, and some- 
what defective as regards history and antiquities; but 
even in these latter respects, it showed some research, 
and supplied main facts, though not much more.* 
After that we got out the Topographical Survey Map, 
aud verified many names, and amongst other things I 
was struck by the situation of Konsar Nag as shown by 
the map. 

In the course of conversation the Diwan described to 
me the exertions he had made to avert famine in Kashmir 
* some six years previously, when Mr. R. P. Jenkins was 
British Agent in the Valley. In the autumn early 
snows and frosts had spoiled the rice crop, and it soon 
became evident that there was a short supply of food. 
Wazir Panniin was thought to be deticient in energy, 
and was recalled to Jammin, Diwan Kirpa Ram being 
sent to administer affairs in Kashmir. His great anxiety 
was to guard all the existing supplies of grain, so as to 
secure enough for the sowings for the next harvest. 
This was accomplished with great trouble, and mean- 
entered the service of tho Mahdrdjé in 1862, and retired from it 
ten years later. 

* The full title of this book is Gulzdar-1-Kashmir, by Diwan 
Kirpé Ram. It was published in 1880 at the. Koh-i-nar Press, 
Lahore. It is in Persian, beautifully lithographed, 516 and 34 


pp. foolscap. A copy of it was presented last year to the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, by the editor of this volume. 
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while food was provided for the population partly by 
such meat and vegetables as were procurable from the 
hills, and partly by grain obtained from the plains. 
Tlie people did not much like this change of diet, being 
accustomed to rice, but they had tosubmit. Then great 
precautions had to be taken to insure the rice being used 
for sowing, and not for food, and these were so far 
successful that in the spring the sowings were effected 
all over the valley. But there still remained anxiety as 
to whether the food—meat, vegetables, fruit, grain from 
other places, and so on—would last till the next rice 
crop should be gathered in the autumn. Fortunately 
the season proved favourable, and the crop was got in 
fully twenty days earlier than usual, and so the ‘langer 
passed away without any loss of life. Such was the 
substance of the Diwdn’s account, which I give for what 
it may be worth. 

We arrived at Sialkot in some three hours from Jam- 
mun, where we put up at the Deputy Commissioner’s 
house. While there the Diwan came to take leave, and 
brought with him a Bengali official in the Mahdraja’s 
judicial service, who was a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, had been employed as Judge of Appeal in 
Kashmir, and was now returning to his post there. 

I had a further conversation with the Diwan about 
the revenue system. He said that in the districts 
other than Kashmir there were money assessments 
of the land tax, settlements being made for terins 
of years, and that in some of the districts the set- 
tlements had expired, but that fresh ones were being 
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made. He also said that in Kashmir itself money 
assessments had been offered to the people, who had 
so far availed themselves but little of them. He ad- 
mitted that there were numerous objections to the 
system existing at that time, whereby more than half 
the rice produce—the Government share—was taken 
in kind in every village, and collected in granaries in 
Srinagar, and then sold by the Government officials! 
Among other things, he acknowledged that this system 
threw upon the local authorities the regulation of the 
prices of grain, and said that he, for one, would like 
to introduce a change, but that there were difficulties, 
and so on. He further spoke strongly of his master’s 
desire to encourage external commerce and popular 
education. 

That evening M.— and I started together from 
Sialkot by carriage for Lahore, which we reached the 
following morning, in company with Ghuldm *Ali 
Shah, who took leave of us shortly afterwards. 

Thus successfully terminated my second trip to Kash- 
mir, which had lasted just over three weeks. 

General Remarxs.—In the first place our week’s 
sojourn in the Kashmir Valley was most fortunate in 
respect of weather. Had we not been delayed by M.—’s 
indisposition, and had we arrived according to our pro- 
gramme some four days sooner, we should have just 
dropped in for bad weather, and seen comparatively 
httle! As ,it was, we came in for the fine only. Of 
course, this just made all the difference in the world to 
our sight-seeing, and we saw the valley to great—indeed, 
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to especial—advantage, for we had all the deep colour- 
ing, the abundance of snow, and the storm effects, 
peculiar to spring, combined with the atmospheric 
brightness, and the comparative sunshine of summer. 

Spring is, no doubt, a fine time for seeing Kashmir, pro- 
vided always that one can see it at all! The fear is that 
the weather then may be tuo rough for much sight-seeing 
In a short time, though it isin the intervals between 
the storms that the finest effects of sky and landscape 
are to be seen. In our case, we had the spring weather 
just rough enough for us to see all these effects perfectly, 
and just fine enough for us to do all the sight-seeing 
completely ! 

Among the many specialities of Kashmir, the noblest 
is perhaps the snow which bounds the valley, literally 
on the sides. This, of course, is seen particularly well 
at spring-tide, when it is not in patches, or merely 
capping or crowning the mountains, or fringing the 
precipices, or clinging to the peaks, but seems to be 
spread thickly over vast areas by the abundant, even 
the lavish, hand of Nature. The eye has not, as it were, 
to search for the bits and pieces of the precious glittering 
white, but actually revels in unstinted quantities of it. 

The general colouring of the valley, however, though 
deeper perhaps, is less rich and varied in the spring 
than in the summer. [ failed to see on my second visit 
the velvet turf and the luxuriant herbage, which I 
remembered to have noticed before :—especially on the 
lakes I missed the water-plants I had so much admired. 
On the other hand it is in the spring that one sees the 
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flowers of the fruit trees—especially of the apple, the 
plum and the apricot. 

The surface of the Valley is much less green in spring 
than in summer, as all the fields of this highly culti- 
vated region are either ploughed or flooded. The near 
ground thus generally looks either brown or reddish ; 
but at a distance it becomes purple, or purplish grey, 
giving a purple aspect to the plains of the Valley, while 
the flooded fields assume a blue colour, reflected from 
the sky like that of small lakes. The foliage of the 
trees, especially of the plane, is in spring rather scanty 
and pale. 

The climate of the Valley is, of course, much fresher 
and colder in the spring than in summer, and on the 
whole much more bracing; but its productions are seen 
to less advantage. 

From a week’s pleasure trip in Kashmir one cannot 
form anything like an accurate opinion regarding the 
progress of the Government or the condition of the 
people; and more especially when one happens to be the 
guest of the ruler, it becomes invidious to attempt any 
specific questions. Still, by keeping eyes and ears open 
to what there is, by accident or otherwise, to be seen or 
heard, one can learn a little. 

As regards the revenue there really seemed to be 
money assessments of the land-tax in all the districts of 
the Maharaja's kingdom save Kashmir itself; even there 
the landholders had the option of one if they chose to 
avail themselves of it, which they seldom appeared to do. 
The taking of the Government share of the staple rice 
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crop of Kashmir in kind no doubt leads to abuses; on 
the other hand the authorities, who virtually regulated 
prices, seemed to keep them very cheap—vastly cheaper 
than in the surrounding territories. This may have ap- 
peared convenient to the people at the time, but it 
really retarded the progress of the Valley. There 
seemed to be little or no excise on drugs and spirits 
in the Mahdrdja’s territories, and very little drinking. 
The frontier duties, northern and southern, seemed 
to be levied in accordance with the Conventions. That 
this was really the case on the southern frontier I was 
assured by the native merchants of Sialkot, who were 
British subjects, and that it was about to be the case on 
the northern frontier the appointment of Mr. Drew to 
the charge of Ladakh appeared to be the best obtainable 
guarantee. 

There certainly seemed to be something of a machin- 
ery for the administration of justice; the higher Courts 
at Srinagar and at Jammin having native Judges 
trained in British territory. There were also schools 
and dispensaries at the principal places, and the adminis- 
trative divisions of the whole country seemed to have 
been carefully arranged. 

From all accounts the Mahdrdjé attended a good deal 
to business himself, signed all orders authorizing ex- 
penditure however small, sat frequently in Court, and 
heard important criminal trials and cases relating to 
landed property. He had built new Court-rooms for 
the disposal of public business, and record offices also. 
Each year he spent a part of his time in Jammin and a 
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part in Kashmir. His private domestic life seemed to 
be good. He rode out daily, and was certainly free 
from many of the friyolities and vices which but too 
often disfigure the private conduct of Oriental Princes. 
Besides his heir, he had two sons, and his officers told 
me that he insisted on their all being respectable in 
their private lives. He was in physical and moral 
energy quite capable of acting on an emergency, though 
he regarded with constant apprehension the reports made 
about his country and his Government by writers in the 
Anglo-Indian Press. 

The Maharajé and his Ministers were fond of speak- 
ing of their police arrangements, and said that they had 
very little violent crime. Of course I could not myself 
judge of this fact, if it was a fact. In conversation His 
Highness, curiously enough, repeated to me the sub- 
stance of the advice tendered at more than one Viceroy's 
Darbar, in order, as he said, to show that he knew his 
duty! He was fond of talking about schemes of irriga- 
tion, and the cultivation of the Kashmir Valley was 
under him at least as good as I have ever seen others of 
its sort. From my general observation I should think 
that it had increased, but one cannot be quite sure. I 
felt certain, however, that it must have done so round 
Jammun itself, and the town had had many streets added 
to it of late years. 

Of course the Mahérdaja professed himself to be ‘“‘a 
tree planted by the British Government,’ and scouted 
the idea of his intriguing with Russia. What had he— 
he would say—to hope from Russia? She would prob- 
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ably violently take away from him the kingdom which 
he ruled in peace under England! He said also, that 
he quite appreciated the British policy in regard to 
Central Asian trade; and though that trade might 
not be very great in quantity, there were, he knew, 
many political advantages in fostering it for the sake 
of intercommunication between the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. 

He was fairly well posted up in the events of the 
then recent war between Germany and France, lamenting 
the injury it had done to the shawl trade of Kashmir. 
He said he had only prevented hundreds of shawl- 
makers and weavers from deserting the land by giving 
them State assistance for their temporary support ! 

He was not averse to alluding to the services of 
his House at the Siege of Delhi, and remarked that 
Kashmir was “the Paradise of the Earth ’—that to 
others a Paradise is only given after death, but that the 
British Government had given one to him while yet alive! 

His Diwdn Kirpd Rim was a man of considerable 
intelligence, and ambitious of earning a good admin- 
istrative repute for his master’s Government. 

Both the Mahéarajé and the people about him seemed 
to have a low opinion of the courage and fortitude, 
though not of the physique of the Kashmiris, and de- 
clared them to be quite unfit for military service. This 
weakness in the national character they attributed to 
the frequency of the former revolutions! In days gone 
by, they said that the Kashmiris were brave and resolute, 
as Akbar the Great found to his cost. 
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From Darsi,inc, Datep 30TH SertremBer, 1876. 


Se verneneeectintiieemmepnemee tans ee en 
re 


T note herein in the briefest manner the main points to 
which a traveller to Kashmir should pay attention, if he 
be obliged to make his visit a short one. But it must 
be remembered that the famous Valley has different 
aspects at different seasons. My two visits were made in 
early spring and midsummer ; if the traveller go there in 
autumn—some points will appear differently to him 
than they did to me. 

There are three principal entrances to the valley :— 
the Banihal route from Jammun, used by persons of 
consequence and friends of the Maharaja; the Pir Pantsal 
route from Bhimbar, which is much the most beautiful, 
and that by which the Emperors of old used to enter, 
being strewed stage by stage with the ruins of the Great 
Mughals; the Baramula route, running for the most 
part along banks of the Jhélam, and very important 
politically, being free from snow nearly all the year 
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round—which the other routes are not—and therefore 
practicable for troops. 

If the traveller enters by the Banihal route, he as- 
cends from the Indian side, and just tops the crest of 
the pass, when suddenly Kashmir, if the weather be 
favourable, bursts upon him in all its glory :—the valley 
is at his feet, with its rivers and lakes looking like little 
silver streaks ; and beyond it are the grand Himalayan 
snowy groups, of which Amarnath on the east, the 
great place of Hindu pilgrimage, is the nearest, and 
Nanga Parbat on the west the farthest. I should add 
that a good glass is desirable if all the view is to be 
seen. 

Descending to the valley he should stop at Vérnag, 
one of the reputed sources of the Jhélam. It is acircular 
fountain with peculiarly beautiful colours in the water— 
azure, turquoise, and emerald—and still it takes reflec- 
tions! Ifthe trees round about have begun to assume 
the autumn russets, their hues will be reflected in it. I 
have always thought Vérndg to be the very cream of 
Kashmir. | 

He will then probably proceed to Islimabad, and 
Martand close by, of which the ruins, grey and 
peculiarly massive, may be placed in the very first 
rank of Hindti remains. The front view is the finest 
architecturally, but if he goes round and looks at the © 
back view with the snowy group of Koénsar Nag in the 
distance, the effect is very characteristic of Kashmir. 
In the same neighbourhood are the Achhabal Gardens 
of the Mughal period. They are worth seeing no 
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doubt, but are second-rate in comparison with the other 
sights. 

From Isldmébéd the traveller can easily drop down 
the Jhélam by boat, passing under the old bridge at 
Bijbihéra. Looking through any one of the several 
openings between its thick heavy wooden piers, he can 
get a strikingly picturesque vista of hills and snowy 
backgrounds. On nearing Srinagar, the capital of Kash- 
mir, he passes close to Pdandrénthan, a curious little 
Hindi temple built in the middle of a spring-fed tank. 
It is one of the gems of the Valley. 

In Srinagar City the broad high-street is the river 
Jhélam itself, and the traveller’s equipage is a boat 
rowed by half a hundred picturesque oarsmen. And 
what a high-street it is! Perhaps without its fellow in 
any city in the.world for beauty! Srinagar is as much 
a water city as Venice, or even more so. 

In Srinagar Lake, if the lily of the sun by day and 
the lily of the moon by night are in flower, the traveller 
will see something worth remembering; but the gem 
of the whole lake is the islet of plane trees in the 
middle. On the banks, there are the old plane grove, 
the Nishdt Bagh with its avenues, and the Shdlmédr 
Gardens, redolent of the memory of the great Mughals 
and one of the most finely situated gardens in all the 
East. The traveller should try and see the play of the 
water-bed from one level to another, and the fountains, 
and also, most particularly, the carved black-stone of 
the principal building. 

In the City he should see the principal mosque, which 
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is of quite an unique style and structure. But tne 
great thing to do, if he can possibly find time, is to as- 
cend the Takht-i-Sulaimaén, only 1,000 feet above the level 
of the valley, and about an hour's ride up, so as to view 
the panorama of all Kashmir. I have seen all the 
finest panoramic views in Europe, and have never 
found one to compare with this. The horizon is 
bounded all round with snow, with only one or two 
breaks. In the extreme west is the Khagan Range of 
much celebrity in frontier politics, while Mount Har- 
mukh, 16,000 and odd feet, is comparatively near, 
forming a grand feature to the north. The Lake and City 
of Srinagar are immediately below the citadel of Hari 
Parbat, rising up in the midst of them. The Jhélam 
meanders from end to end of the valley, from Vérndg to 
Baramulla, like a serpent with “ ganoid” silvery scales. 
A vast expanse of flat terraced cultivation extends up to 
the base of shadowy mountains, some of whose sides are 
clothed with cedar forests. And to all this the great 
weather-stained stone blocks of the old Hindu temple 
on the summit of the Takht-1-Sulaiman itself form a fine 
foreground ! 

From Srinagar the traveller should descend the 
Jhélam, and if the weather be clear, the views of Har- 
mukh towering up to the north, will be very fine. 
The small lake of Manas Bal on the way is hardly worth 
stopping for, and it is better to push on to the Walar 
Lake, a fitting termination to all the sights of Kashmir: 
—a magnificent expanse of water, with overhanging hills 
rising up and up, till the eye reachesthe snow! Some- 
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times the snow is reflected in the water, especially if 
seen from the top of any neighbouring hillock, while 
the water is so pellucid, that one seems to penetrate 
with vision down to unfathomable depths! And then 
the water-plants (singhards), if they are out, what a 
sight they are! Here also there is an island, with 
jungle-choked ruins in mid-lake. From its north- 
west corner there runs the well-known political line 
to Gilgit, &c. The traveller will, however, have 
local warnings against not being out on this lake after 
noontide. Indeed, it is always necessary to scan the 
sky carefully before venturing too far from shore, as the 
wind sometimes freshens very suddenly. 

From the Walar Lake he can easily make exit from 
the valley by Baramulla along with the River Jhélam. 

If time permits it is as well to ride up to the Gulmarg, 
a place much frequented by visitors, owing to its coul- 
ness in summer. But here there is not much to see, 
except forests of fir and pine, and, of course, fine views 
over the valley. The speciality of the place is the show 
of countless flowers immediately after the melting of 
snow in spring; but nothing of the sort is visible in 
autumn. 

The Sonamarg to the northwards of Srinagar is 
avery popular place for tourists, but a trip there and 
back takes several days. Assuming that time is short, 
and the Banihal route the one followed, and the pass 
crossed before breakfast, the following programme shows 
how the essential wonders of Kashmir can be seen in 
the smallest number of days. 
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First day. Descend to Vérndg, and see the place 
before breakfast ; after breakfast march by fair riding 
road to Islamabad, vid Achhabal, if desired. 

Second day. Visit the Martand ruins, returning to 
Islamabad. Then take boat on the Jhélam down the 
river so as to reach Bijbihara before nightfall, and see 
the bridge. During the night drop down the river by 
boat to Srinagar. 

Third day. Spend the day at Srinagar, seeing the 
City, mosque, citadel, &c. 

Fourth day. Cross the Srinagar Lake in a boat, 
see the island, the Nishat Bagh, and especially the 
Shalmar Gardens. Stop at this last for the night in 
preference to returning to the City. 

Fifth day. Ascend the Takht-i-Sulaiman by pony, 
after re-crossing the lake from the Shdlmdr Gardens. 
Then descend the hill and visit Pandrénthan, returning 
to the City, and taking boat down the Jhélam by night, 
so as,to be off the Walar Lake by morning. 

Sixth day. See the Walar Lake, and be careful to 
cross it if weather permits. 

Seventh day. Go on to Baramdla by boat on the 
Jhélam. 

Thus Kashmir can be seen in a week, and that, too, 
by ladies, as I know from actual trial. It is the means 
of travelling so easily by boat at night that permits 
this. Within the valley the only unavoidable march by 
land is that from Vérndg to Islamabad, the navigable 
head of Jhélam. Of course, the time may very easily 
be lengthened. 


TWO DIARIES OF TRAVEL 


IN 


SIKKIM IN 1879. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue small political area in the Himalayas called Sikkim 
by Europeans, and variously Dinjing, Dijang, and Lho 
by its inhabitants, is divided into two parts, known as 
British and Independent Sikkim. British Sikkim 
forms the western half of the Darjiling district of Ben- 
gal, the eastern half of which consists of Damsang or 
Daling, a tract taken from Bhiitan in 1866. It hes 
directly south of Independent Sikkim, being bounded 
on the east by the Tista River and the Jalpaiguri district; 
on the south by the Parniya district, and on the west 
by Népal. Independent Sikkim lies to the north of 
the Darjiling district, which forms its entire southern 
boundary, its eastern being the Chumbi Valley belonging 
to Tibet, its northern the Tsang province of Tibet, and 
its western Népdl. Geographically it occupies the 
catchment area of the Tisté, until that river enters 
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indigenous Raja, under treaty with the British Govern- 
ment and tributary to Tibet. 

British Sikkim consists of two well-defined and 
distinct tracts of country, plain and mountain ; the latter 
rising abruptly out of the plains to 6,000 and 10,000 feet. 
The mountains are a portion of the outer Himalayas, 
and the plain a portion of the Murung or Tarai, the 
great band of forest running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. Independent Sikkim, with an area of 
2,500 square miles is, however, made up entirely of 
mountains, which are spurs running inwards from the 
mighty bounding watersheds, wherein rise the sources 
of the Tista and its tributaries ; the deep gorges created 
by these rivers being its only valleys. 

The pivots upon which the mountain systems of 
Sikkim turn are Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet, on the 
north-west, and Dankya, 23,000 feet, on the north-east ; 
and the dividing line is the Tisté, which has here a course 
due north and south. From Kangchanjanga southwards 
to the plains trends a great spur called the Singlila Range, 
forming the western boundary of Sikkim, and including 
in its course the well-known mountains Kuda or Kubra, 
24,000, Mon Lepcha and Kanglanamu, 13,000, Phalut 
or Phalalum, 12,000, and Tanglu, 10,000 feet. South- 
eastwards from Kangchanjanga runs a splendid spur 
ending in Mount Tendang, 8,000 feet, and numbering 
among its peaks Pandim, 22,000, and Narsing, 19,000 
feet. This separates the Great Rangit and Tista Rivers. 
Due east from Kangchanjanga runs a third mighty spur, 
though a comparatively short one, culminating in Mount 
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Tagcham, 19,000 feet. Going round to the east, we 
find running southwards from Dankya in a more or 
less wandering line past Ngaryam, 17,000, Chola, 
17,009, Gibmochi, 14,000, to Mount Betsu in Bhitdn, 
a long spur, mightier even than the Singlila Range, and 
called generally the Chola Range. North, and then 
west, and then south-west of Dankya there is a magni- 
ficent ridge of mountains, joming Kangchanjanga and 
Dankya, and including the lofty Chamyamu, 23,000 
feet. And lastly, due west of Dankya in the direction of 
Chamyamu is the stupendous spur named successively 
Tamcham, 21,000, and Kangchanjhaii, 23,000 feet. 
Spurs of such size as these are, of course, mountain ranges 
in themselves, and from them inwards trend many lesser 
ranges or spurs. Such for instance is the range on 
which is situated Darjiling itself, 7,000 feet, and Mount 
Sinchal, 8,000, and which is really a spur starting from 
Mount Tanglu. Similarly the Chamnaku Range, 12,000 
feet, runs towards the Tistaé from near the Chola Pass. 
The Tista is said usually to rise in the Cholamu Lake, 
lying amid the northern spurs of Dankya. It is here 
the Lhachen River receives the waters of the Zemu, 
which spring from the great heights between Kang- 
chanjanga and Chamyamu. Running southwards along 
a great spur of Kangchanjhaii called Changkang, and 
passing Mount Tagcham, it receives the Lhachang, 
which rises off Dankya itself, and follows the opposite 
side of Changkang. After this junction the river fora 
short distance is called the Lhachi, till it meets the 
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‘Lista, and receives successively the Moing from the 
Chola Pass, the Rangchu or Rangpa from the Yakla 
and Jelap Passes; and lastly, its largest tributary in 
these hills the Great Rangit, which, with its own feeders, 
drains the eastern slopes of the Singlila Range, and the 
western slopes of Pandim, Narsing, and Tendang. 
Among the lesser rivers to be mentioned here are the 
Ratang straight from Kangchanjanga itself, the Kulhet 
from the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Nepal, the Ram- 
man from Phalut, and the Little Rangit from Tanglu. 
After receiving the Great Rangit, the Tista rolls rapidly 
on to the plains, debouching through the gorge of Sivak 
Gola, whence, as a mighty stream it continues its course 
until it finally runs into the Brahmiputra many miles 
away in the Rangpur district. Everywhere in the hills 
its banks are precipitous and well-wooded, making it a 
beautiful stream, and, with its background of hill stretch- 
ing beyond hill, a grand picture of natural scenery 
rarely to be witnessed anywhere. 

In the heights on the borders of Sikkim are many 
turns or lakes, and some of them of considerable size. 
Cholamu at 17,000 feet and Yumtso at 16,000 lie in 
the extreme north at the sources of the Tista ; while in 
the south-east corner lie the Chola, Chhékam, Yakla, 
Bhyusa or Jusa, Ninyetso and Beduntso, at heights 
varying from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. They are all of 
great beauty, and have been described in some detail by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals, and by 
the author of the diaries in this volume in his Oriental 
Experience. 
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The climate of Sikkim varies, of course, greatly as 
regards temperature, since the rivers lie very low, and 
the mountains are exceedingly lofty; but the land is 
blessed (or cursed?) with an excessive moisture. It is 
the wettest part of the Himalayas, and that is saying a 
good deal! The bed of the Tisté, which is a fair 
criterion of those of its tributaries according to relative 
position, occupies an ever-falling altitude of 17,090 feet 
at its source to 300 feet where it debouches on to 
the plains, but it is at a low level for a long distance 
into the mountains; and as the temperature varies 
three degrees or thereabouts with the elevation, there is 
every variety of vegetation, from that of the tropics by 
the river-banks to the sterility of eternal snow in the 
great heights. But everywhere there is rain and snow 
and oft-recurring fogs. The result of this is that the 
Sikkim hills are thickly clothed with vegetation on both 
sides to 12,000 feet, 2.e., as far up as plants can exist ; 
which renders its gorges feverish and unhealthy, and 
consequently the dwelling places of the inhabitants are 
generally to be found on hill tops and mountain slopes 
beyond the reach of exhalations from the valleys. They 
have in this way a beauty of situation that can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Bounded thus by eternal snows, and being itself a. 
land of deep gorges and precipitous mountains, clothed 
with forest and verdure to their very summits, Sik- 
kim is a land of extraordinary beauty. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who went all over it, says, “‘ There are no flat. 
valleys or plains in the whole country, no lakes or pre- 
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cipices of any consequence below 12,000 feet, and few or 
no bare slopes, although the latter are uniformly steep. 
Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
presents the appearance—common to all mountainous 
countries—of consecutive parallel ridges, which run east 
and west.. ‘These are all wooded, and are backed by a 
beautiful range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks 
in the foremost ranges through which the rivers de- 
bouch. Any view of the Himdlayas, especially at a 
distance sufficient for the remote snowy peaks to be seen 
overtopping the outer ridges is, however, rare from the 
constant deposition of vapours over the forest-clad ranges 
during the greater part of the year, and the haziness of 
the dry atmosphere of the plains in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east monsoon 
has ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained 
sometimes from a distance of nearly 200 miles. From 
the plains the highest peaks subtend so small an angle 
that they appear like white specks very low on the horizon, 
tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt of haze, and, probably from 
the density of the lower strata of atmosphere, are never 
seen to rest on the visible horizon. ‘lhe remarkable 
lowness on the horizon of the whole stupendous mass 
is always a disappointing feature to the new comer, 
who expects to see dazzling peaks towering in the 
air. Approaching nearer, the snowy mountains sink 
behind the wooded ones, long before the latter have 
assumed gigantic proportions; and when they do so, 
they appear a sombre, lurid, grey-green mass of vege- 
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tation, with no brighness or variation of colour. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rocks, precipices or 
cultivation ; some spurs project nearer, and some valleys 
appear to retire further into the heart of the foremost 
great chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 
‘From Darjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is 
found to be deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs 
of long tortuous ranges that run north and south 
throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep 
wooded valleys which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look lke a long east and west 
range of mountains, at an average distance of thirty to 
forty miles. Advancing into the country, this appear- 
ance proves equally deceptive, and the snowy range is 
resolved into isolated peaks situated in the meridional 
ridges ; the snow-clad spurs, projecting east and west, 
crossing one another, and being uniformly white, 
appear to connect the peaks into one grand unbroken 
range. The rivers, instead of having their origin in the 
snowy mountains, rise far beyond them. Many of their 
sources are upwards of 100 miles in a straight line from 
the plains, in a very curious country, loftier by far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run 
south from it, yet comparatively bare of snow. This rear- 
ward part of the mountain region is Tibet, where all the 
Sikkim, Bhiitdin, and Népal rivers rise as small streams, 
increasing in size as they receive the drainage from the 
snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them in 
their course. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet of elevation, are generally clothed with rhododen- 
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drons, sometimes to the total exclusion of other woody 
vegetation, especially near the snowy mountains, a cool 
temperature and great humidity being the most favour- 
able conditions for the luxuriant growth of this species.” 

It is this very plant that adds so much to the beauty 
of the Sikkim heights when in full flower, for its 
blossoms are of unrivalled gorgeousness for colour and 
size. Of this a good deal will be heard in the diaries ; 
and elsewhere the author of them has said, ‘‘ the rhodo- 
dendron trees are the most beautiful yet discovered. The 
cluster of blossoms may be described in general terms 
as being as large as a man’s head, and the leaves from 
twelve to thirteen inches long. The colouring of the 
flowers is quite superb, sometimes crimson, and sometimes 
alabaster white.” It is interesting also to note here 
that many of the plants of this species to be found in 
English gardens are due to the seeds gathered by Sir 
Joseph Hooker with characteristic energy, even while a 
captive of the Sikkim Raja! 

To return to Sikkim scenery: it has been described 
by Major Morton, once Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjiling, as “indescribably magnificent, the view of the 
snowy mountains from the heights of Phalut and 
Sabarkum in the cold season being one of unsurpassable 
beauty. A jagged line of snow connecting the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mont Everest and 
Kangchanjanga, dazzles the eye, and while the deep 
silence around impresses itself on the spectator, the 
thick clumps of pine forest, with their wide-spreading 

arms, udd a weird solemnity to the scene.” 
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‘ Again, says the writer of the diaries—‘ From the alti- 
tude of most parts of mid Sikkim an immense sweep of 
country is beheld. The deep valley of the Tista and its 
affluents, not more than 2,000 feet above sea level, lie 
below you, and from their depths you look up straight 
im one uninterrupted view to the summit of Kang- 
chanjanga; so that deducting 2,000 from 28,000 you 
have in one sweep of the eye 26,000 feet of mountain 
slope, and that not in one place only, but in many 
places all over Sikkim. These and other circumstances, 
combined with the richness of the vegetation and the 
botanical interest connected therewith, also the many 
kinds of beautiful birds—this mixture of scientific and 
picturesque interest—has rendered Sikkim the desire 
of every one to behold.” 

Then, again, up in the heights where lie lakes and 
tarns in the sterile land beyond the reach of vegetation, 
the country has a superb beauty of its own, arising from 
the wonderful hues of the waters, the exquisite tints of 
the distant snows, the magnificent extent of view every- 
where obtainable, and the subdued lighting of the 
atmosphere, than which ‘‘anything more lovely it is 
hard to conceive.” 

But this land of marvellous scenery has a terrible 
drawback in its weather. The traveller “ has really to 
undergo great hardships. The mist and rain are pro- 
voking beyond the power of description. He has to 
march in the wet, to unpack his tent in the wet, to lie 
down to sleep in the wet, to pack up again in the wet ; 
and for hours and sometimes for days together he lives 
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in the wet In the heights the average summer day 
is this: a fine morning, but biting cold; a clouded sky 
by 10 a.m., melting into snow by noon; a dismal after- 
noon that makes one “feel very miserable in the even- 
ing”; a clear cold starry midnight. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Sikkim rejoices in a climate which, 
though extremely favourable for vegetation, 1s peculiarly 
rigorous as regards mankind. 

Over the stupendous mountain walls that form the 
actual boundaries of Sikkim are several passes; but of 
these we need not concern ourselves now with any 
except the most important. In the extreme north into 
Tibet are the Dankya, 18,000, and the Kangdalama, 
16,000 feet ; and in the south-east are the two important 
passes at about 15,000 feet of Chola and Yakla into 
the Chumbi Valley of Tibet, and at 12,000 the Jelap 
on the future highroad between India and China vid 
Tibet. To this last leads a regularly engineered road 
from India vz@ Darjiling, Damsang, and Renak. Lastly. 
to the west is the Singlila or Islampa Pass into Népal, 
10,000 feet, over which the Gorkha irruptions into 
Sikkim at the end of the last and the commencement of 
the present century were conducted. 

Before closing this geographical sketch it is necessary 
to say something of Hast Neépdél as seen from the 
Singlila Range in order to adequately explain the 
diaries. Népdl is drained by three main river systems 
—those of the Ghagrd, the Gandak and the Kosi, all of 
which eventually find their way into the Ganges. The 
most easterly of these is the Kosi, having seven main 
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tributaries, two of which, the Bhiutid Kési and the 
Aran rise in Tibet far behind the Southern Himalayas. 
Of the feeders of the Kédsi the Tambar is that which 1s 
nearest Sikkim, rising, indeed, in the great heights to 
the west of Kangchanjanga, and all its left bank, or 
eastern, tributaries in the Singlila Range. Itis the view 
of their narrow valleys and the mighty ranges across 
them that is visible from the Singlila mountains ; though 
the great heights, such as Mont Everest, 29,000 feet, 
are much further to the west; Everest itself towering 
above the left bank of the Aran at the point where it 
bursts through the Southern Himalayas. Our know- 
ledge of this region is entirely dependent on Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s account of his journey thither in 1848, in 
which is detailed with characteristic fullness and 
accuracy all that a traveller without any previous guide 
could note, but it 1s not necessary to enter into this 
point further here. 

The population of Independent Sikkim is naturally 
very small, about 5,000 only. Of these, 2,500 are 
Lepchas, 1,000 Limbus, and 1,500 Bhitids. The 
Lepchas are the aborigines of Sikkim, the Limbus are 
immigrants from Eastern Népal, and the Bhutids from 
Bhiitén. In the Darjiling district is collected a most 
heterogeneous population comprising every class of 
Nepali, aborigines of several parts of the Lower Bengal 
and Assam Hills, and the usual tribes and castes of the 
neighbouring and even distant portions of India. 
With these, however, we need not concern ourselves 
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now, and it will suffice to describe briefly the Lepchas, 
the Limbus, and the Bhiutids. 

The Lepchas are a short but well-built race, Tibetan 
in feature, and somewhat in habit, womanish in appear- 
ance, and never handsome. They are moral as things 
go in the Himdalayas, honest as among themselves, 
timid, peaceful, and fond of ornaments ; naturally frank, 
polite, humorous, good natured, open hearted, and free 
handed. They are gross feeders, but indolent, fond of 
change, and given to an out-door life; and are very 
poor, for they have no idea of cultivation beyond clear- 
ing a spot of virgin soil, and scraping up its surface with 
the rudest of agricultural implements, repeating the 
process elsewhere as soon as that particular area is 
exhausted. 

The Limbus are a race of Tibetan origin from parts of 
Eastern Népal, where they once ruled, being dislodged 
with difficulty from their stronghold by the Gérkhas. 
In character they are said to be brave and cruel; but 
they are of very similar habits to the Lepchas—with 
whom they will intermarry, and who call them Changs— 
though they are somewhat more slender in appearance. 
At the same time the two tribes differ altogether in 
language and dress. 

The Bhutias may be divided into three classes—those 
of Tibet, Sikkim, and Bhutin. Taking the inhabitants 
of Bhitén—Dharma Bhiitids as they are usually called 
after their spiritual chief the Dharma Réjé—as the 
type, they are a dark, powerful, finely made race, Tibetan 
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in feature, language, and religion; but of a very un- 
pleasing character, being described as vain, rude, inacces- 
sible, sulky, quarrelsome, turbulent, cowardly and cruel, 
and grossly immoral and drunken withal. Their 
brethren of Sikkim and Tibet—especially the latter— 
share their bad qualities in a lesser degree, are fairer, 
and though not so fine in appearance, are more robust. 
The Bhiutids are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and, being better cultivators, are in a sense better off. 

On the whole the dwellings of the people in Sikkim, 
though primitive, may be called comfortable. The 
Lepchas, being most skilful woodsmen, will in a very 
short time build themselves a hut of bamboos, much 
after the Burmese fashion, which is watertight and, for 
a Lepcha, sufficiently warm. As much may be said 
for the Limbus. The houses of the Bhutids are every- 
where to be noted for their superior construction, 
‘being built of rubble, stone or clay, of two, three, and 
sometimes four stories. All the floors are neatly 
boarded with deal, and on two sides are well constructed 
verandahs, ornamented with carved and painted wood- 
work. The workmanship displays considerable skill in 
joinery, the panelling being very good of its kind. The 
roofs are made of shingles of pine, five or six feet in 
length, laid over a framework of wood, and kept in their 
places with stones. Immediately under this roof is a 
store room for dried turnips, grain, &c.; and the floor 
of this apartment, which is made of concrete clay, forms 
a second roof to the remainder of the house. The great 
desideratum is a chimney.” 
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The excessive poverty of the Raja of Sikkim and, 
from a pecuniary point of view, of his people, is best 
gauged by the two facts that he has no money revenue 
at all, and that his revenue in kind, consisting of agri- 
cultural produce and transit duties, 1s reckoned at about 
a rupee and a half per head of the population, z.e, less by 
a great deal than £1,000 a year! He has, however, some 
income, for the British Government has given him an 
allowance that has varied a good deal under current cir- 
cumstances, and is now about £1,200 a year! His 
system of government, therefore, though extremely 
interesting as an ethnological study, is of necessity as 
primitive as it can well be. The only account of it that 
seems to exist is to be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report on 
Sikkim and the Tibetan Frontier. The Rajé himself is a 
foreigner, z.e. he is a Tibetan residing half the year in 
the Chumbi Valley, which belongs altogether to Tibet, 
and where he has a house. So is his general Minister 
or Diwan, who is always a near relative. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that they come of a family “ of just respect- 
able extraction” in Tibet, and that neither the best 
Tibetan families, nor the Chinese commissioners with 
the Dalai and Tashi Lamas consider them worthy of 
notice. However, the Raja is lord of Sikkim, and thus 
governs it according to Mr. Edgar. ‘There are twelve 
Kazis,* and several other officers of various names, who 
exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land. Each 
of these officers assesses the revenue payable by all the 


* The use of this and other Muhammadan official terms in N épal 
and other Himalayan States is noteworthy, and not well explained. 
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people settled on the lands within his jurisdiction, and 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the 
Raja a certain fixed contribution. At the same time, 
he has no proprietary right in the land, though the 
Kazis have at least a kind of hereditary title to their 
office. The Kazis and other officers exercise limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands the 
revenue of which they collect, all important cases being 
referred to the Raja and decided by the Minister and 
the Diwdns, who are three in number. 

‘The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a 
man may settle down on and cultivate any land he may 
find unoccupied without going through any formality 
whatever, and when once he has occupied the land, no 
one except the Raji can turn him out. But the Raja 
can eject him at any time, and if he should cease to 
occupy the land he would not retain any lien upon it. 
There is a kind of tenant right, however, under which 
cultivators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted im- 
provements. ‘Thus, a man who has terraced a piece of 
hill-side could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell 
the right of using the terrace. This custom is acknow- 
ledged not to be absolutely a right, but more of the 
nature of an indulgence on the part of the Raja, by 
whom it was allowed to grow up for the sake of 
convenience. 

‘The land is not assessed and pays no revenue. The 
assessment is on the revenue-payer personally, and in 
theory he is supposed to be allowed the useof the Raja's 
land in order that he may live and be able to render to 
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the Raja the services which he is bound to do as the 
‘Raja's live chattel; and possibly if the system were 
carried to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to 
give over to the Raja all the produce of the land—that 
is, all the fruit of his labour, beyond what might be 
actually necessary to support himself and his family. 
In practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
portion of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour, to 
the State; and when he does not give actual service, 
the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his 
contribution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such 
an assessment is made without the slightest reference 
to the amount of land occupied by the subject. The 
value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
&c., are all taken into account, but not the extent of 
his fields.” 

Regarded from its ethnological aspect, Mr. Edgar 
then shows in his Report how widely spread this system 
is in the Indo-Chinese States, in Manipur, Bhutin, 
Tibet and Burma; in Kachar, Assam and Népdl. He also 
points out that something like it existed in ancient 
Egypt, as indicated in the 47th chapter of Genesis ; 
that it perhaps underlies the forced labour and Govern- 
ment monopolies of modern Egypt, and probably also 
some of the land revenue systems of China. As regards 
ancient Egypt, he notes that “just as the land of the 
priests ‘ became not Pharaoh’s,’ so in Sikkim the Lamas 
are not bound to labour for the Raja, and pay no dues 
of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated 
by themselves or their bondsmen.” 
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The historical information obtainable about Sikkim is 
very meagre, and what there was of local record—a very 
fine MS. kept at Pemyangchi—was destroyed by the 
Gorkhas during their irruption in 1814. Practically, 
no European has ever seriously enquired into the history 
of Sikkim, and all that is known is that the Rajd’s 
family came from Tibet and settled at Gantak, where 
about 300 years ago it was represented by one Penchho 
Namgé. At that time a number of monks of the 
Dukpa sect—of which more presently—left Tibet owing 
to the ascendancy of the opposition sect of Galukpas, 
and emigrated to Sikkim. Penchho Namgé took them 
under his protection, and with their help made himself 
Raja of Sikkim, including that portion of 1t now belong- 
ing to the Darjiling district, aiding them in turn to con- 
vert the Lepchas to the Dukpa form of the Buddhist 
faith. He then removed to Rabdenchi, close to 
Pemyangchi, where the remains of his palace and fort 
are still to be found. The next ascertainable points 
are that in 178S the Gérkhas took the Murung or Tarai 
tract from the Raja, and that in 1814, when the Népal 
War with the English broke out, the Sikkim Raja joined 
us, being considerably punished during the fighting by 
the Gorkhas, who plundered his chief monasteries and 
drove him across the Tista. However, he reaped his 
reward when the war was over, by the restoration of 
the Murung tract, and the protection of the English 
against the Gorkhas. 

We are now brought to the foundation of Darjiling as 
a sanatorium, and subsequently as a British district. 
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In 1828 a frontier dispute broke out between Neépal 
and Sikkim, and while this was going on Mr. J. W. 
Grant visited Darjiling, and wrote to Lord William 
Bentinck, then Governor-General, pointing out its value 
as a place of refuge for the sick, as a commercial depot, 
and as a commanding military position. This led to 
the purchase of the Darjiling Station, after negociation, 
by the British Government from the Raja for an 
annuity of £300, subsequently increased to £600; and 
to the well-known Archibald Campbell being appointed 
its first Superintendent in 1840, a post which he held 
till 1862 to the incalculable benefit of the place. The 
Raéjd, however, could not manage to keep what he had 
thus obtained, for he and his people were inveterate 
kidnappers. Slavery had been an old institution in 
Sikkim, and the Native Government, in order to keep it 
up, were guilty of two gross offences, viz., of providing 
themselves with slaves from British territory, and of 
attempting to recover their own absconding slaves from 
the same. In 1849, in order to enforce their demands 
for the cession of these runaways, they imprisoned 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Campbell while travelling in the 
Chamnaku Valley—as regards the outer world, by far the 
most celebrated act they ever performed! Asa punish- 
ment for this characteristic piece of childish folly, the 
Murung district and the hill tracts of Darjiling west 
of the ‘lista were confiscated, and the Raja’s allowance 
was stopped. He was, however, so impoverished by this, 
that the allowance had to be renewed, and, it may be 
remarked, that this taking away of their lowland 
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possessions is the way to punish these highland chiefs. 
It brought the Bhiitids to reason, and, as will be seen 
later on, it can be used with effect on the Neépalis if 
necessary. The fact is that what real wealth these hill 
sovereigns have, lies in their estates and lands at the 
foot of their mountains. 

But it seems that in 1850 the Native Government 
was not sufficiently punished, for the kidnapping went 
on, till at last, in 1860, an expedition was sent to Tam- 
lung, where the Raja lives during the summer, and the 
local notables were bound down by a treaty sufficiently 
strict. Since then, until very lately, they have been on 
their good behaviour, which has resulted in the Raja's 
allowance being raised to £1,200. It may be as well 
to add here that the eastern or Damsang tract of the 
Darjiling District was taken from Bhutan, after the war 
of 1864, brought about by the foolish and insulting 
attitude of the Bhuitids to our envoy, Sir Ashley Eden. 

The entries in the following journals now oblige us 
to consider a most intricate and difficult subject—the 
modern Buddhism of the Himalayas. Taken as a whole, 
it may be said that the highly philosophic faith of the 
older books with which, after a fashion, Mr. Edwin 
Arnold has made the British reader familiar—bears just 
that much resemblance to the modern very gross 
superstition, as a foundation in such matters must 
always exhibit towards the superstructure raised upon 
it. Confining ourselves strictly to that part of the 
Himalayas which we have been discussing all along, it 
seems that Buddhism really came into Sikkim from 
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Tibet in the sixteenth century, though the local tradition 
says that Urgyen Rimbochhe, 7.e., Padmasambhava, 
the Buddhist teacher of Urgyen (Uddayana), or Lahore, 
and the introducer of Buddhism ifito Tibet in the 
eighth century, visited Sikkim on his return to India, 
and chose Tasiding as the site of a monastery. The 
religion that Padmasambhava inculcated was a very 
corrupt one, and much overladen with the sensuous 
Saiva variety of the Tantrik philosophy of India; and 
we find, in place of the pure and noble teaching of 
Buddha and his immediate successors, a highly com- 
plicated theology based on ideas and doctrines of a 
Hindi origin! According to this, the Prime, or Adi, 
Buddha, who is not at all the Buddha with whom 
Europeans are familiar, but rather an abstract deity, was 
possessed of inherent j#dna and dhyana, or wisdom and 
meditation, and by five spontaneous acts of j#ana and 
dhydna he created the five Dhydni Buddhas, viz., 
Akshébhya, Vairéchana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
and Amégasiddha. Each Dhydni Buddha in the same 
manner created a Bédhisattva, viz., Samantabhadra, 
Vajrapéni, Ratnapdni, Padmapani or Avalokitésvara, 
and Visvapdéni. Of these, Amitabha Buddha and his 
son, or Bédhisattva, Avalékitésvara Padmapani are 
they who have taken the firmest hold on the popular 
imagination, and whose images are most frequently to 
be seen. They all have in Tibet, and consequently in 
Sikkim, names which translate either their Sanskrit 
ones or Sanskrit terms for their attributes. The above 
names are Sanskrit, and have been used because they 
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are far more familiar to Europeans than the Tibetan. 
Similarly Sanskrit terms will be employed throughout 
this description, it being sufficient to indicate its meaning 
whenever a Tibetan term is necessary. 

As the evil teaching of the Tantrik philosophy sank 
deeper and deeper into the Himalayan Buddhism, the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, increased to six in number, 
were invested with female energies, or wives, called 
Saktis ; and in addition to the Dhyani Buddhas a set 
of seven Manusha, or Mortal, Buddhas, of whom Sakya 
Muni, ¢he Buddha of the original Buddhism, was held 
to be the chief, were invented and granted a due com- 
plement of Bodhisattvas and Saktis; but as these 
belong more to Népal than to Sikkim and Tibet, they 
need not be noticed further now. Then, by the adop- 
tion of a very ancient doctrine, beings were divided 
into celestial (/ésésvara) und mortal, and these last into 
s1x progressive classes, z.e., the soul has in a succession 
of lives to’migrate by the performance of good works 
from the lowest to the highest class, in order to attain 
nirvana, or absorption into the divine essence ; the ulti- 
mate—indeed, the so remotely ultimate as to be the 
practically unattainable—aim of all Buddhists. These 
six classes are ndraka, the damned; préta, goblins ; 
tiryagga, brute-beasts; manushya, man; asura and 
dattya, demi-gods ; sua and déva, gods. 

Such in merest outline is the: doctrine, under the 
name of Buddhism, that was introduced by Urgyen 
Rimbochhe, and continued, with various additions and 
splitting-up into sectarian divisions, till the fourteenth 
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century, when there arose in Tibet a great priest or 
Lama, called Tsangkhapa, who set up to be a purist 
reformer, and attempted, after a fashion, to resuscitate 
the original or true faith of Buddhism. This created 
a great schism, and the old and new sects became 
sharply separated, even in dress; the old wearing red 
caps and calling themselves Dukpas, and the new, 
yellow caps, and being called Galukpas. The Galukpas 
eventually triumphed in Tibet and among the Tatars ; 
but the Dukpas remained in the ascendent in Népal 
and Bhutan, and, as we have already seen, in Sikkim. 

Tsangkhapa established himself at Galdan, and 
founded the first great Lima’s chair; but his contem- 
porary, Gedun Tubpa, of Tashf, or commonly Teshu, 
Lhumpo made himself a far greater name as the Tashi 
Lama, and was the first to introduce the famous system 
of avataras, by which a ruling Ldma’s successor is an 
infant, who is supposed to be the incarnation (avatdra) 
by metempsychosis of the Lama just deceased. Gedun 
Tubpa called himself an incarnation of Amitdbha 
Buddha, and all the Tashi Lamas since his death in 
1473 have been incarnations of himself. The fifth in 
succession to Gedun Tubpa, named Navang Losang, 
established himself at Lhasa as the Dalai Lama in 1640, 
and founded, as the incarnation of Avalokitésvara Pad- 
mapani, the Bédhisattva, an avafari chair; and since he 
made himself master of all Tibet, it has become the 
most important and best known of all. 

The avatart system is now widely spread, and every 
head of a monastery with any claims to importance is 
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the incarnation of its founder; but there are five chief 
avatirt Lama's chairs, viz., in order of importance, the 
Dalai Lima of Lhéasa, the Tashi (or Teshu) Lima of 
Tashi Lhumpo, the Khampo of Galdan, all in Tibet 
proper; the Dharma Raja of Bhiitan, and the Tdéranath 
Lama of Urga Kurenin Mongolia. Al] these Lamas are 
spiritual lords, and though, as in the case of the Dalai 
Lamas especially, they can assume temporal power, and 
are theoretically temporal as well as spiritual lords, they 
constitutionally delegate their political authority to 
ministers. Thus the Dalai Lama is represented politi- 
cally by the Geshub Rimbochhe, an official chosen by 
a constitutional law from among the heads of certain 
monasteries, themselves all avatdri Lamas. So, too, 
the Dharma Raja is represented by the Déb Raja, a 
layman, ostensibly elected bya constitutionally appointed 
board. The relation between the Raja of Sikkim and 
his Diwan is also evidently somewhat of a similar 
nature. | 

It is now necessary to explain a few terms. (Gedun 
means the clergy as a body, and /dma is a monk; but 
amongst the Galukpas, where the monks are in classes, 
a full-blown one is styled a gelong. Among the Sikkim 
Dukpas, however, the position seems to be reversed, 
and there the gelong is a monk, and the /dma a chief 
monk. They commonly use three ritualistic instru- 
ments, viz., the di/bu, or prayer-bell; the dorje, or 
sceptre (thunderbolt), representing the well-known vajra 
of ancient India, and the chidkhor, or prayer-cylinder so. 
familiar to all. ‘They also erect buildings peculiar to. 
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of which must be noticed presently. A gompa is a 
monastery, a /hakhang is a temple, and a /adang isa 
monk’s house. The well-known ancient chaifya (or 
chait), or mortuary shrine, is called a chhoten, and the 
Indian s¢épa (or tope), or relic-holder, a dunyten. The 
mant (or domant), or mendong, a very common object, is 
a dyke of holy inscribed stones from ten feet to half 
a mile in length, to walk over which is a “good work 
unto salvation; and lastly, in every temple is a 
thsakhang, or mortuary chamber, wherein medallions, 
stamped with the figures of deceased Lamas are kept. 
The images usually to be found in the temples are as 
follows :—Sangya Koncho, or Shakya Tubpa, or Sakya 
Muni, z.e., Buddha, seated with his right hand on his 
right knee, and his left in his lap holding his alms-dish, 
his body yellow, and his hair short, curly, and blue 
or black. Chhd Koncho or Dharma, the Law, per- 
sonified as a white woman with four arms, two raised 
in prayer, the third holding a garland, and the fourth 
a lotus. Gedun Koncho, or Sangha, the Church per- 
sonified: the mght hand on the right knee, the left 
holding a lotus. Champa, or Maitréya, the future 
Buddha, seated with both hands raised, body yellow, 
hair short, curly, and blue or black. Jamya, or 
Manjtsri the most famous mortal Bodhisattva; a 
yellow figure, seated with his nght hand raised and 
holding a flaming sword and his left hand carrying a 
lotus. Chanresig, or Chagnadorje, or Dorjesempa, 7. e., 
Avalokitésvara the Dhydni Bodhisattva; a white figure 
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standing, with his right hand by his side and his left 
carrying a lotus. Lagnadorje, or Vajrapani the Dhyani 
Bodhisattva ; a yellow figure standing, with left hand 
empty and the nght carrying a lotus. Tungsa, or 
Améghasiddha the Dhydni Buddha; a green figure 
seated, with his left hand in his lap holding a lotus and 
his right raised to teach. To these may be added 
Hopamé, or Amitibha, the most celebrated Dhydni 
Buddha, progenitor of Avalékitésvara; a red figure 
seated, with both hands in his lap holding a lotus. It 
may be here noted also that each Dhydni Buddha has 
his specific colour, which indicates also his wife, or 
Sakti, and his son, or Bodhisattva: thus Akshobhya is 
blue or black, Ratnasambhava yellow, Amitabha red, 
and Amdghasiddha green. Also the Buddhas and 
Saktis are represented seated, and the Bédhisattvas 
standing. To these must be added, where the Tantrik 
teachings have sunk deeply, Dolma, or Tard, the wife or 
Sakti of Amoghasiddha, a green figure seated: her right 
hand on her knee, her left holding a lotus. Varchu, or 
Chansumpa, a three-eyed form of the Hindu god Siva, 
of a low type, and his consort Todephama, or Chan- 
summa; a similar three-eyed form of the bloody goddess 
Kali. In Népdl, where the filthy esoteric doctrines 
of the Tantrik philosophers have most prevailed, there 
is a great number more of such objects, but they need 
not concern us now. 

A few words are desirable, before concluding this 
introduction, as to the monasteries and Lamas of Sikkim. 
The external appearance of the monasteries and gompas 
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or chapels attached to them, are sufficiently described in 
the journals themselves, so no more need be said about 
them now; and there is a good deal also told us about 
the Lamas and their social and political status, but thie 
following additional remarks as to this seem advisable :— 
The Lamas of Sikkim, in common with those of the 
neighbouring States of Tibet and Bhutan, form a con- 
siderable section of the general population, and occupy 
nearly all the important posts. The chief Lama in 
Sikkim is called the Kubgen Lama, and 1s an avatiéra 
of the founder of Changchiling, the head of which sub- 
sequently removed his seat to Pemyangchi, hard by; 
and who now, under circumstances to be presently re- 
lated, has his chief abode at the monastery of Ladang, 
near Tamlung. The position of the Kubgen Lama, and 
of the superior Lamas generally, is well ulustrated by 
the following remarks of Mr. Edgar :—‘‘ The Kubgen 
Lama is head of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries in 
Sikkim. Pemyangchi was the residence of all his 
predecessors until some few years ago, when the avatara 
appeared in the family of ¢he Rajd, whose eldest son, 
the brother of the present (1873) Raja, was discovered to 
be Kubgen. The Rajé, in order to have his son near 
him, formed the Ldédang monastery for him, where he 
resided, till, on the death of his second brother, who had 
been held to be heir to Sikkim, a dispensation was 
obtained for his marriage, and he was acknowledged to 
be heir apparent. He died, however, without children, 
and his next surviving brother, the present Raja, was 
taken from the Phodang monastery, of which he was Lama, 
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married, and declared heir apparent. The avatdra of 
the Kubgen Lima meanwhile reappeared in a very 
humble family.” 

As to the monasteries, it must suffice now to state 

that the chief are those of Ladang, Phedang, and Phen- 
chang, all near Tamlung; and Pemyangchi, Chang- 
chiling, Tasiding, Ralang, Ramteg, Dikiling, Phodang, 
and Yangang, outside; of these Changchiling, Pem- 
yangchi, and Ladang are practically one foundation. 
_ Among the Ldmas there is one name to be found 
constantly mentioned in all accounts of our doings in 
Sikkim and Bhttan, and, of course, in the diaries —that 
of Chibu Lama. He was sprung from an old and 
respectable Sikkim family of Tibetan origin, dwelling at 
Tamlung, near the Raja's house, and was early a man of 
influence and mark, for he seems to have been one of the 
first to learn Hindiistaéni, a qualification that gave him 
much political importance. When Sir J. Hooker and 
Dr. Campbell were insulted and imprisoned by the 
Sikkim Court in 1849, he befriended them throughout, 
and as a reward obtained a very Jarge estate of about 
75,000 acres near Dirjiling on the annexation of Sikkim 
territory, which subsequently took place. On this he 
resided till his death in 1566. He was, for the second 
time, of great service not long before his death, as he 
volunteered to accompany Sir Ashley Eden on his 
mission to Bhutdn in 1864, and was with him through- 
out that trying time, doing all he could to smooth 
matters for him, and being in considerable personal 
danger. 
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With this note the reader has been informed of all 
that he need know in order to comprehend the entries 
in the journals, and it is now only necessary to point 
out that the first diary refers to a journey made entirely 
within the limits of the Sikkim portion of the Darjiling 
District ; and that the second takes us first to that part 
of the district that originally belonged to Bhiutdén, and 
afterwards into Independent Sikkim. 


A DIARY OF TRAVEL 


In 


THE BRITISH PORTION OF SIKKIM, 
Between THE 6TH AND l6TH May, 1875. 


ee 
$$$ 


Tue plan of this journey was to march from Darjiling 
to Phalut, or Phalalum, the point of junction be- 
tween the boundaries of Népal, Darjiling, and Inde- 
pendent Sikkim, distant sixty miles, and back, along 
the line indicated by the boundary pillars erected 
on the frontier between British and Népdali_ terri- 
tory, which runs along a ndge from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming part of the Singhla Range. This 
ridge is the most interesting of all in the Eastern 
Himalayas, as it is a part of a spur which runs straight 
from Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet above the sea, south- 
ward to the plains of the Tarai, and commands Népal 
on one side, and Sikkim and Darjiling on the other. It 
also forms the watershed of two great river systems, 
for the streams on its western flank run into the Kosi, 
an affluent of the Ganges, while those on its eastern 
flank run into the Tista, an affluent of the Brahma- 
putra. 
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The party consisted of myself, Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjiling. Our 
chief native attendants were Tenduk, a Lepcha, and 
manager of the estate of the late Chibu Lama, so well 
known in our affairs with Bhutén; Gelong a Sikkim 
Bhitid, and a fadsilddr or sub-collector of land revenue ;* 
and Lachhmi Kantd, a-Goérkhé Bréhman of Kathmaindt 
in Népal, and an inspector of police. All three were 
men of intelligence, local knowledge, and physical 
endurance, first-rate guides and managers on a march. 


The following is the itinerary of this journey :— 


May 6th. Tanglu ‘ : : . 25 miles. 
oP 7th. Sandakphu . ; : . lo ,, 
» 8th. Charati ; : . ; ae; are 
» 9th. Phalut ; : 2". 2 
» 10th. Khusa ‘ : : So! 3: aa 
» llth. Sabarkum . : : ‘ sO 3; 
» 12th. Sandakphu . . : . . lt ,, 
» 13th. Halt. 
» 14th. Tanglu : ‘ . lo ,, 
» loth. Halt. 
» 16th. Darjiling . : . . af feo a 


Tuurspay, May 6th, 1875.—We started at 1 ¥.M. 
from Darjiling for Mount Tanglu, distant 25 miles 
along a good bridie-road, which had been recently made 
for fast riding by Mr. Edgar, passing through a forest of 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, and laurels. The laurels 
were especially fine, from 60 to 80 feet high, with moss- 
grown trunks looking as if draped in green velvet. 

* These two men had previously accompanied Mr. JSdgar in his 


journey of 1873, which resulted in his Report on Sikkim and the 
Tibetun Frontier. 
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We reached our camp on Mount Tanglu, 10,0S0 feet, 
at half-past four, and found the summit enveloped in a 
mist, which shortly afterwards litting itself up to the 
south-east, like a curtain, dislayed the Mai and Myong 
rivers wandering through the plains in the distance. 
Otherwise the evening closed in darkly, but the tempera- 
ture was pleasant enough. Mount Tanglu is on the 
frontier between British and Népali territory, and 
commands the main road from Népéal to Darjiling. 

Fripay, May 7th.—The morning broke very clear in 
the direction of the plains of North Bengal, which are 
seen from Tanglu to the highest advantage. On the 
east the Tistd and on the west the K6si, both snow-fed 
rivers, can be made out—the direct distance between 
them being about 112 miles—and intermediately lesser 
rivers, viz., the Mahdnadi, the Bdldsan, the Rohini, the 
Rékhti, the Myong and the Mai. I hardly know any 
bird’s-eye view of the Indian plains in which so many 
rivers can be seen. From Tanglu also there is a first 
rate view of the snowy mountains, so well described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in his Himalayan Journals.* They 
were, however, but partially visible that morning, the 
summit only of the Kangchanjanga group appearing 
above the layers of cloud, which strangely enough were 
reflected on the surface of a little tarn, or tank, close to 
our camp! Excepting these views there is nothing 
particular to be seen at Tanglu in the way of rock, 
forest, or other feature, save, perhaps, some aged yew 
trees a short way from the camping ground. 

* Vol. F., pp. 184, 184. 
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After enjoying the views we marched for Sandakphu, 
distant 16 miles, and 11,963 feet high. The road for 
the first few miles crossed grassy undulations, and then 
descended very sharply down the side of Mount Tanglu 
through the extensive thickets of bamboo so common in 
this neighbourhood. Then, leaving the mountain, it 
passed, by a fatiguing series of ascents and descents, 
through forests diversified by the white flowers of the 
magnolia and the pale yellow ones of the falconerz species 
of rhododendron, some of which last were covered with 
flowers, and on one 150 bunches were counted ('), till it 
took us to a little lake called Kalépokhri, from the ink- 
black hue of its waters, at the foot of the Sandakphu 
mountain. This we then began to ascend, and soon 
specimens of the silver fir (aéces webdiana) came into 
view, gradually thickening into forests near the summit. 
At noon we reached our camp, which was carefully 
placed in a hollow near the top, sheltered between some 
firs and a crag of gneiss rock ;—gneiss breaking out all 
over the top of the mountain in very fine masses. Here 
we found small lilac rhododendrons in flower, growing 
a)l about the place. 

By this hour the distant mountains were hidden by 
clouds, which, however, threw great shadows of a deep 
violet hue all over the nearer ravines and valleys, quite 
crowded with firs. The view of the snows from this 
spot, combining the two great points of Kangchanjanga 
and Mont Everest, though we failed to see it, is 
known to be first-rate; and so, what with rocks and 
flowers and fir forest and snow view, this encampment 
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in fine May weather is one of the most beautiful in 
the Darjiling country. 

We found on examination that, though the firs in 
the hollows were still intact, there had been a wasteful 
destruction of them all along the ridge by cattle- 
graziers; and Tenduk told us that they took the bark in 
order to pack their salt and such like articles in it, 
adding that the timber was of inferior value. These 
firs, though not so fine in appearance as the best forests 
of the kind in the Simla Hills, are much more uniformly 
extensive, spreading almost all over the whole moun- 
tain, and have a wild weird appearance. 

By degrees the clouds turned into mist, and then into 
rain, and the evening closed in very wet and dark. We 
were, however, able to keep our bonfires alight. The 
rain lasted all night ; but despite the altitude of almost 
12,000 feet, we did not feel cold. 

Saturpay, A/ay $/h.—The morning was dark and 
rainy, but as soon as the rain abated we marched for 
Charati, only eight miles distant on a road running 
along the ridge of the mountain without any note- 
worthy ascent or descent. We passed by some masses 
of gneiss, which looked quite majestic when dimly seen 
through the ist, and then crossed the heights of Chan- 
dugeri, the grassy knolls of which were covered with a 
purple primrose, the snow having but very recently 
melted there. 

We next entered the region of a beautiful scarlet 
rhododendron, much larger in the flower than any 
species I have ever seen, and I regret that on inquiry I 

VOL. II. O 
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was unable to ascertain its botanical name. Hach head 
of its flowers has from twenty to thirty bells, and each 
bell is about two inches in length and one in diameter ; 
so that a head of flowers is from three to four times as 
large as a man’s closed fist! The plants are generally 
shrubby, but sometimes develop into small trees with 
a pinkish bark, and most of them have fifty heads of 
flowers at least; some as many as 100; some even la0)! 
In two parallel valleys the northern side was,.we 
found, almost covered with these gorgeous flowers, and 
one can fancy the floral spectacle presented by a hill- 
side some 400 feet high, and stretching, perhaps, 
nearly a mile, thus covered with pink and scarlet! 

We then passed through forests of firs, gloomy with 
clouds and full of aged, gnarled, and moss-clad trunks, 
to our camp, about 10,200 feet in height. It rained 
heavily all the afternoon, and we saw nothing whatever 
in the way of views. | | 7 

Sunpay, May 9th.—The morning was very dark and 
thick, but I was able to make some studies of a juniper 
(juniperus recurva), of which there were some fine clumps 
near the camp. 

After this we marched for Phalut, distant 12 miles, 
and after some ascents and descents we passed over the 
Sabarkum point of the range, 10,430 feet in height, 
near which the pink and scarlet rhododendron, already 
described, was very luxuriant and in full flower. There 
was also here the best silver fir forest in the range, the 
trees being younger and stronger in growth than else- 
where. We next passed by rocks crowned with rhodo- 
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dendrons to Phalut, 12,042 feet, which we reached soon 
after midday, no views whatever having been visible on 
the way. 

Around Phalut the range is bare of forest, and even 
of shrubs, except rhododendrons of the smaller species, 
and consists of grassy undulations studded with masses 
of gneiss rock split up into layers and laminations with 
curved edges, the curvature giving a horned form to the 
termination of almost all the formations, and causing 
them sometimes to assume shapes like the eagle’s 
beak. 

It rained again all that afternoon, and nothing was 
to be seen but the rocks, the strangely pointed forms of 
which, however, gained beauty through the medium of 
the thick mist. In the evening we were able to keep 
the bonfire alight, and did not suffer from cold despite 
the altitude. 

Monpay, May 10¢h.—After a rainy night, the morning 
broke clear towards the lower hills, and the plains were 
visible at a great distance. It was also clear towards 
the hills at the foot of Kanchanjanga, and the hills,—so 
well described by Hooker,* viz., Monlepcha, Gugdu,f 
Jongdi, and others,—as well as some important hills in 
North-East Népél,—Sidingba and so on,—which were 
finely visible ; but the snows lay hidden behind clouds. 

Close in front of us stood the hill of Khusa, which 
overlooks the Singlila Pass—so called from the abund- 


* Himdlayan Journals, Vol. 1., p. 841 ff. 
t This is Hooker’s ‘“ Gubroo,” a part of Kubra or Kuda. See 
note to Himélayan Journals, Vol. I. p. 345. 
o 2 
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ance of birches in the neighbourhood,—which is the 
main passage from Népal to Sikkim, and that by which, 
in 1814, the Népalis invaded it. 

We went for an excursion to the summit of Khusa, 
along the path that follows the boundary between 
Sikkim and Népdl, and returned to the camp the same 
day. On the way the weather became as bad as ever, 
the rain changing to hail and sleet at the top of Khusa, 
which is over 12,500 feet. It was very cold there even 
at midday (!), and we saw nothing but some rocks, 
junipers, heaths, and shrubby rhododendrons. We also 
observed some fine birch forests in Sikkim territory, 
which had been wantonly felled. 

The rain that evening was so constant and heavy 
that one wondered whether the monsoon, which is 
always early hereabouts, was beginning. Against this 
idea there was, however, the circumstance that the wind 
had always blown steadily from the south-west and was 
eradually freshening, and we hailed this increasing wind 
as sure to blow away the rain and mist. And sure 
enouyvh it did, for by ten o'clock there was a starlit sky; 
but by midnight the wind quickened into a hurricane, 
which lasted all night. My own little tent was riven 
asunder, and at the other tent we had to keep men 
holding up the poles all through the night. The 
general effect was like that of a storm at sea. Fortu- 
nately our little kitchen was in a temporary hut of 
bamboos, and stood well, and our followers were better 
off than we were, being sheltered under shrubs and rocks. 

Tuespay, Afay 11¢h.—The hurricane continued, but 
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with slight abatement. At daybreak the upper air was 
all clear, though masses of cloud had taken refuge in 
the depths of the valley and were gathered very thickly 
there. 

Along the northern horizon, from eastern to western 
extremity, black, jagged, spiked masses pierced the 
amber tints of the dawn on the sky; and these masses 
were the two groups of Kangchanjanga and Mount 
Everest, ranging at a height from 28,000 to 29,000 
feet, being the greatest in the Himdlayas, and so, per- 
haps, inthe world! As the sun rose, the Kangchanjanga 
peaks, looking quite close and towering far above 
the horizon, became tipped with a fiery light, and 
almost flashed, as if in flames! The Everest group, 
much more distant, had the same effect, but far more 
diffused. The tire of the sunlight seemed to envelop 
the whole of the snowy masses, which formed, indeed, 
one unbroken blaze of glory! Some 8,000 feet below 
us the Kapali river, in Népal, was winding through a 
well-cultivated valley,in the direction of Everest, there- 
by intensifying the effect of height in the great 
mountain, and beyond it was the Walanshun valley of 
Népal, described by Hooker.* Sheltering ourselves 
under the rocks as well as we could from the cutting 
cold of the wind, we enjoyed this spectacle, hardly sur- 
passable of its kind, for about half an hour, when the 
vapours from the valley came up, scudding with wonder- 


Op. ctt., Vol. I. p. 209 ff. Hooker’s description of East Népal, 
Vol. I. pp. 176-280, is the only one in existence by an eye 
witness. 
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ful swiftness before the wind, and in a few seconds the 
whole scene was overcast ! 

Before noon the wind abated, the mist passed off, and 
the snows reappeared, but very different in aspect from 
the morning. Kangchanjanga, being at a distance of 
only twenty miles, had a brilliant glassy look all over its 
snowfields and glaciers,while Everest, being at least forty 
miles off, had a pale quiet look of majestic repose. As 
is well-known, the characteristic of _ Kangchanjanga and 
its attendants, Kudaand Janno, is gigantic breadth and 
massive squareness, Pandim alone of its neighbours 
having a pointed peak : but Everest is a cone-like domed 
sublimity, rising up in the midst of lesser summits, and 
having on one side a tent-like mountain running off 
from the central dome. Kangchanjanga is the more 
imposing, Everest the more graceful, There is a long 
space, perhaps 60 degrees of the horizon, between the 
two mountains, so that they cannot be seen at one 
glance, the intermediate space being occupied by snowy 
ranges of lesser proportions. Beyond Everest, again, 
in the direction of Népal, there is a wonderful square 
mass looking like a wall of snow. 

To the eastward, beyond Kangchanjanga, we saw the 
Narsing group and then the Dankya and Chola Ranges 
on the Tibet frontier, with Chamalhari lifting up its 
head in the rear. In general terms, we had before us 
the whole snowy range of Bhitén, Sikkim, and Népél, 
about 200 miles in length; the eastern limit being the 
Gibmochi mountain of Bhitén, and the western, the 
Gosdinthan mountain of Népdl. 
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We began our march back in the afternoon, watching 
the snowy mountains as we went along, and halting in 
the afternoon at Sabarkum in the midst of a fir forest. 
The day became balmy and pleasant, but towards 
evening the mist gathered and the wind rose again, 
causing the tall trees to bend and sway, so we had some 
bamboo fences put round our tents as a protection 
against it. 

Wepnespay, May 12¢h.—The morning broke quite 
misty, and we marched towards Charati. For some 
way, say 200 yards, our path lay through an avenue of 
pink and scarlet rhododendrons of the species already 
mentioned. ‘The trees were about fifteen feet high and 
in gorgeous bloom. It is unfortunate that they flower 
in so raw, wet, and misty a climate, for the bells come 
out at first a bright scarlet or crimson, which in the 
course of a day or two is bleached into a pale pink, the 
colour being actually washed out! Excepting in the 
valley near Chandugeri, this was the finest floral display 
which we had seen. | 

The weather continued cloudy, and in the fir forest 
near Charati the gloom became deep. While we were 
wondering at the striking effect, some thunder claps 
close to our ears ushered in a sharp storm of rain and 
sleet. We continued our march towards Sandakphu, and 
on reaching our tents found that a little snow had been 
falling all round them. 

In the evening, which was bitterly cold, the wind 
rose, and made the mist lift momentarily from between 
us and the snowy range, while the setting sun lighted 
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up the masses of cloud, as they were driven one after 
another in swift succession past the snowy mountains. 
Below us, too, thin bright vapours were drifting and 
careering at a wonderful speed through the dark fir 
forest. Beneath these again the lowest depths of 
thickly-wooded valleys were black with quite an inky 
gloom. 

Tuurspay, May 13¢4.—We halted at Sandakphu 
for the whole day in hopes of seeing the view of the 
snows, and also to make memoranda of what we had 
seen. 

The morning and forenoon were misty and rainy, but 
in the afternoon it cleared, and we again witnessed a 
wonderful effect of clouds, lighted up with hues of rose 
and orange, and sailing rapidly between us and the 
snows ; bright vapours rolling and tossing the while 
in the murky fir forests. I have never seen the bases 
of valleys look so black as these looked that evening. 
Again it was bitterly cold, as a cutting wind continued 
to blow from the south-west. 

Fripay, Afay 14th.—Early in the morning, though 
clouds were thick over many parts of the mountains, all 
was clear near the Kangchanjanga group, which came 
out for nearly two hours in all its perfection ;—first 
breaking out in flames of fire from the sunrise, and then 
subsiding into the glitter of white. ‘Everest, however, 
was but fitfully visible for a few moments now and then 
as the clouds swept by, and no connected view was 
obtained of the whole range. 

We then marched on to Tanglu. The day was 
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tolerably fine, though cloudy, and the evening closed in 
darkly, but there was a perceptible diminution in the 
cold of the previous days. 

Saturpay, May 15th—We halted on the top of 
Tanglu to make memoranda and to dispose of papers 
and dispatches. 

Early in the morning, though the whole country 
below our altitude (10,080 ft.) seemed to be wrapped in 
clouds, which completely shut out the view towards the 
plains, the snowy range and the sky generally were 
clear. The effect was remarkable :—the snowy moun- 
tains rising, as it were, immediately out of a surging 
ocean of clouds, which seemed to the spectator to have 
a generally flat surface, broken by waves and billows 
like the sea. The Kangchanjanga group shows pro- 
bably to greater advantage from Tanglu than from any 
other point, and the eastern and the western parts of 
the range are also seen very well; but the Everest 
group is almost hidden by the intervening Sandakphu 
Hill, the top of the central dome only being visible. 
This circumstance renders the view of the snows from 
Tanglu distinctly inferior to that from either Sandakphu 
or Phalut. The day was tolerably fine and pleasant, but 
the evening was misty. 

Sunpay, Afay 16¢h.—The morning was clear all over 
the hills, though the plains were obscure, and with 
the help of the police inspector, Lachhmi Kanta, who 
was, as has been already said,a native of Kathmandu, 
we could make out most of the leading points in the 
geography of Népal. 
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After this we started for Darjiling, accomplishing 
the distance, twenty-five miles, in three hours, which 
proved that the road was in a fair state for riding. 

On this tnp, though we saw at one time or another 
all there was to be seen to full advantage, we were per- 
haps unlucky as regards weather for such a month ag 
May. Another party in another year might be more 
fortunate, but Sir Joseph Hooker appears to have en- 
countered bad weather at Tanglu during the same 
month,* and looking to the general uncertainty of the 
climate at that altitude, any traveller who undertakes 
to march along the range must be prepared for a certain 
degree of trouble and discomfort. 

* “The dew-point was always below the temperature, at which I 


was not surprised, for more drenching weather could not well be.” 
Himdlayan Journals, Vol. I. p. 170. 


A DIARY OF TRAVEL 


IN THE 


DARJILING DISTRICT AND INDEPENDENT SIKKIM, 
Between 26TH May anp 8TH June, 1875. 


———_—- -- 


Tue plan of this journey was to go from Darjiling to Damsang, 
and thence to Pemyangchi and Changchiling, and back direct to 
Darjiling. The itinerary was as follows :— 


May 26th. Kalimpung x - 4 . 27 miles. 
» 2/th. Damsang and Phedan ; . 14° ,, 
» 28th. Halt. — 

» 29th. Rangpa River . . 12 4 
» 380th. Pong . : : : ; g. Zs 4 
» lst. Tendang . , . i o> % 

June Ist. Tasiding . ; : . 20 ,, 

» ond. Halt. — 
» ord. Pemyangchi ‘ : ‘ 3 <O. 4% 
» 4th. Changchiling. : : a eT 
» Oth. Pemyangchi : ; : ee 
.» 6th. Tendang . : ; - 20 ,, 
»  ¢th. Namchi , , : ‘ 2 Or 
» 8th. Darjiling . s : : . 20 ,, 


WepnespaY, May 26¢h.—We started for Damsang, 
which is in British Bhutan. It is one of those pieces of 
territory which were taken from Bhiitdn after the war 
of 1864, and forms part of the Darjiling district. The 
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intention was to visit this tract before the monsoon 
should begin, and if the monsoon should be deferred for 
a few days, to proceed onwards and see something of 
Independent Sikkim. 

Leaving Darjiling in the forenoon, we descended to 
the bank of the Great Rangit River, ten miles distant, 
by a good bridle-road made by the Public Works De- 
partment. The descent amounted to 6,000 feet, Dar- 
jing being 7,000 and the river 1,000 feet above 
the sea. 

We first passed the tea-gardens of the Badamtam 
estate, and then approaching the river, we went through 
a fine forest of sal trees, called scientifically Shorea 
robusta, after Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmouth, pre- 
served as a Government reserve by the Forest Depart- 
ment. Thence we rode along the banks of the Rangit 
by a fair-weather road to the junction of that river with 
Tista, eight miles distant,—a pretty spot, but otherwise 
not very remarkable. 

On the opposite or Sikkim bank also of the Ruangit, 
for the river up to its junction with the Tista forms the 
boundary between Sikkim and Darjiling, there were 
fine sa/ forests, from the midst of which smoke was 
ascending :—a proof that the trees were being destroyed 
to make clearances for cultivation. ‘The charred trunks 
of noble timber trees also appeared, which were being 
burnt for the value of their ashes as manure ! 

We now passed for two miles along the right bank of - 
the Tisté, and then crossed it by a raft of “ dug-out” 
canoes, 7.¢., of canoes made by hollowing out the whole 
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solid trunk of a tree :—a method, which, though com- 
mon in many hill tracts, is utterly wasteful and bar- 
barous. A cane suspension bridge was, however, being 
made at the point we crossed, but had not been com- 
pleted. ‘The waters of the Tista were slightly swollen 
from the melting of the snows at its source in the 
Dankya mountains, and had lost in some measure the 
pretty greenish hue they have in the winter. 

After crossing we ascended by the main hne of com- 
munication through Sikkim with Tibet, riding for seven 
miles, and meeting cultivation during a good part of the 
way. We noticed as a remarkable fact, that on this 
road very few good views of the Tista are to be ob- 
tained. 

We reached Kalimpung, 4,000 feet, in the afternoon, 
and alighted at a small house belonging to the Scotch 
Presbyterian Mission at Darjiling, built for the accom- 
modation of the missionaries when on tour. There are 
several mission schools in the neighbourhood receiving 
grants-in-aid from Government, fifty-three of the 
scholars in which were at that time reading elementary 
books in the Bhiutia, Lepcha, and Hindi languages. 
The formation of the place is that of a large basin, with 
long sloping sides much cultivated, principally with 
various kinds of millet, and tilled chiefly, though not 
entirely, by the plough. The cultivators’ cottages are 
built of wood, generally of bamboos, and the roofs are 
thatched with grass. They are not gathered together 
in hamlets, but scattered about amongst the fields, and 
near most of them is a pole erected, to which are 
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attached white cloths, fluttering like little standards in 
the wind, whereon are inscribed prayers in the Tibetan 
language. The breeds of bovine cattle are fine, being 
of the best in the Himalayas, and so is the poultry. 
The soil is rich, reddish, clayey, and probably very pro- 
ductive, and the culture and tillage are supposed to be 
the best, as they are certainly the most extensive, in the 
Darjiling district ; but they appeared to me to be very 
untidy and inefficient, and altogether inferior to that 
which is to be seen in the Western Himdlayas. The 
cultivators are principally Bhitfas, but some are Lepchas 
and Pahéris, or hillmen from Népdél. On the whole, 
there is a certain air of rural comfort about the place. 

The Lepchas are the aboriginal race and a pleasant 
people, hardy enough, but weak in character, and de- 
creasing in numbers ;—indeed, were it not for their 
intermarriage with Bhutids, they would be dying out. 
The Bhutids, on the other hand, are of Tibetan origin 
and somewhat stolid. ‘The languages of the two races are 
cognate, but differ considerably, and both are Buddhists 
in religion. The Paharis from Népal are of the Aryan 
race, and are Hindus in religion. They are industrious 
and enterprising cultivators, greatly superior to the other 
races in this quarter, and destined to do more and more 
for the settlement and colonization of these hills. They 
are the men who break up the land with the plough, 
and show the other races how to give up the barbarous 
method of tillage without it. 

There has been an increase of cultivation and immi- 
gration since the establishment of British rule in this 
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tract. The tenure of land is simple ryotwar,* the 
Government making its arrangements with each culti- 
vator; and there is no rural chief or proprietor, but for 
each cluster of cultivators there is a mandal, or headman. 
The land revenue is collected by a tahsildar, or sub- 
ordinate revenue official, established at Kalimpung. 

Taourspay, Say 27th—The morning was cloudy, but 
the clouds cleared over part of the Kangchanjanga 
group, and the view of the Tista River, 2,000 feet 
below us, winding through steep forest-clad banks, was 
pleasant. 

The ¢ahsildér Gelong, our companion in the former 
journey, came to call, bringing with him his wife; for, 
as Buddhists, they had no idea of the seclusion of 
women. She was a cheerful elderly person, much 
adorned with turquoises and rude gold ornaments. He 
also brought with him an avatdri Laima, or Buddhist 
priest, quite a boy in years, riding on a pony in full 
canonicals. 

We visited the Buddhist chapel of the neighbour- 
hood, a rude structure, containing, however, a well made 
image of Buddha, and then started on horseback, in heavy 
rain, for Damsang, distant twelve miles, the road pass- 
ing through cultivated fields for several of them. Ap- 
proaching Damsang we entered a fine forest, well pre- 
served by the Forest Department, and consisting of 
oaks, maples, magnolias, and other trees, but no firs or 
pines. It is here that the parasitic plant, yothos, with 
its large pendant leaves, is found on the trunks of the 

* Compare p. 36 of the first volume. 
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trees in the greatest luxuriance, forming a splendid 
feature in the sylvan scenery. The creepers, dauhinia and 
others, are numerous, their stems being flung like ropes 
from tree to tree. All sorts of ferns, too, many of great 
size, are abundant, and the tree-fern is found, but com- 
paratively rarely. One specimen, however, that we saw, 
was of the largest dimensions, being over fifty feet 
high ! 

We reached Damsang, 5,500 feet, in the forenoon, and 
by that time the rain had abated. Here we passed by a 
mendong for the first time. A mendong consists of a 
stone wall a few feet high and a few yards long, 
generally made of slabs of slate or grey shale, on which 
are inscribed in Tibetan characters the words “ Om 
mani padme hun.” The traveller, if of the Buddhist 
religion, is expected to walk first on one side of it and 
then on the other, repeating these words. These words 
are inscribed on inany structures and are a common 
form of prayer. If one asks the people about their 
meaning, they will assign none, affirming that they 
only form a mystic invocation, generally of Avalokités- 
vara Padmapani, z.e., Lotus-bearer, whom they call 
Chanresig. The words are, however, of Sanskrit origin, 
brought by the Buddhists from India, and may be 
translated word for word thus:—Om mani padme hun, 
Oh jewel in-the-lotus, amen,—the lotus being every- 
where in India a sacred flower. After this we daily 
passed by mendongs of various dimensions. 

In the afternoon we descended about 1,000 feet 
through another beautiful forest to Phedang, where 
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there is a small Buddhist chapel and monastery, 
situated in a tolerably well-cultivated valley. The 
priests and monks had gone to Lhasa on duty, and one 
disciple only was left in charge. 

Near this we found two specimens, one young and 
one old, of the weeping cypress (cupressus funebris), a 
native of China, which the Buddhists plant near all 
their ecclesiastical buildings. The tree grows and 
decays comparatively soon, but a young specimen, 
twenty to thirty years old, is 7” graceful and pic- 
turesque. 

We returned to Damsang by the evening, but no 
distant views worth mentioning were seen that day, 
and as the appearance of the weather seemed to show 
that the commencement of the rains would be post- 
poned for a few days, we decided to try to see some- 
thing of Independent Sikkim before returning to 
Darjiling. The object was to ascend Mount Tendany 
in Sikkim, on the night, or western, bank of the Tista 
by a direct path. There being no regular road, and it 
being necessary to recross the Tista, we had to send 
Lachhmi Kanta on ahead to explore and report whether 
a crossing over the river could be found. 

Fripay, May 28th. — We halted at Damsang, 
receiving despatches, seeing the views, and examining 
the forests, while we awaited for news from Lachhmi 
Kanta. 

In the morning the Kangchanjanga and the Narsing 
snowy groups came out magnificently. MKangchanjanga 
we saw at an angle ccnsiderably different from those at 
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which we had previously: seen it; the summit had lost 
much of its characteristic squareness, and had begun to 
appear pointed. The Dankya group, at the source of 
the Tisté, and the Tibetan mountains further north, 
Tamcham and Chamyamu, and others described by 
Hooker,* were partly visible, but the nearer range of 
Chola, on that frontier of Tibet, which is most accessible 
to us, was partly obscured. Sir Ashley Eden, in his 
Report on Bhutan,t expresses much admiration for this 
view of the snowy ranges, and although we could see it 
but imperfectly, we saw enough to be able to appreciate 
its beauty. 

Damsang had a small fortification under Bhitén 
rule, since dismantled. Afterwards, for some time under 
British rule, a European civil officer was stationed 
there, but was later on withdrawn. The climate is 
delightful and salubrious, and though not so cold as 
Darjiling, is cool and pleasant. 

From Dérjiling to Phedang we passed along the very 
line mentioned in Mr. Edgar’s Report on Sikkim and 
the Tibetan Frontier, pp. 88, 89, as being the most direct 
route to the passes over the Chola Range into Tibet. 

SaturDay, May 29th.—The morning was for the 
most part cloudy, but we received a letter from 
Lachhmi Kanta, to report that he had found a place 
hfteen miles off, where the Tista could be crossed near 


* His visit to the northern part of Sikkim is described in the 
beginning of the second volume of the Himdlayan Journals. 

+ See Report on the State of Bootan, and the Progress of the 
Mission of 1863-4, page 71. 
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its junction with the Rangpa or Rangchu, by con- 
structing a raft for crossing our ponies, and by repairing 
an old cane suspension bridge. So in the forenoon we 
marched, descending through a _ thick forest, and 
obtaining good views of the Tistd near its confluence 
with the Rangpa, for the junction of the rivers in an 
amphitheatre of mountains has a fine effect. Near the 
bottom of the valley we found an extensive sd/ forest, 
well preserved by the Forest Department. 

Crossing the Rangpa by a ford, we entered the terri- 
tory of Independent Sikkim, in which we remained 
until we recrossed the Rangit River below Darjiling on 
the way home. ‘The first thing that met the eye was 
the destruction of the sd/ timber for cultivation. 

After a twelve mile march along a road which 
admitted of but little riding, we ascended a ridge 
1,000 feet above the river-bed, as it was desirable to 
avoid spending the night in the feverish valley, and 
stopped in the sal forest, our people making temporary 
wooden huts for us. It rained a good deal during the 
night. 

Senpay, Afay 30¢h.—In the morning we started for 
the Tista crossing, distant three miles, passing by some 
copper mines, and seeing the miners in their village 
separating the ore from the refuse and fusing it with 
charcoal into rough pieces on the spot, to send to 
Darjiling for manufacture. This part of the Tista 
valley is full of copper ore, which is thus extracted 
in many villages. 

We found the cane bridge over the Tista rudely but 
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strongly constructed; the suspension being effected 
entirely by pieces of cane, in place of ropes, and the 
frame-work being made of bamboos. The rest of the 
bridge consisted of strong posts and poles supported 
against rocks and trees on either bank, and one person 
only was able to walk across over it ata time. The 
distance across the eddying water hardly exceeded 
seventy yards, and from bank to bank 100 yards. In 
combination with the river landscape, dashing water, 
grey gneiss, and steep sda/-clad banks, this bridge formed 
a most picturesque object. There are many such over 
the rivers of Sikkim, the canes being chiefly brought 
from the jungles near Sivak, where the Tisté enters the 
British Tardi. The ponies and mules crossed the river 
on a raft. 

Next commenced an ascent of nine miles up the 
eastern spur of Mount Tendang to a place called Pong, 
5,500 feet. For a part of the road we were able to ride 
on mules, and fine views of the Tistd were seen. 

On this, the western side of the river, the soil, reddish, 
clayey, and loamy, was just as fertile as on the eastern, 
and a certain amount of cultivation of an inferior style 
was met with. On level lands tillage was by the plough; 
on others, the husbandman merely burnt the forest and 
cast the seed on ground fertilized by ashes. The crops 
were fair, though there was much fallow and still more 
culturable waste. The moisture—there were many 
running streamlets on the hill-side even at the end of 
the warm season,—and the climate are, however, suited 
for abundant and prosperous cultivation. The cottages 
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were somewhat poor and squalid. Main fell during the 
afternoon and evening. 

Monpay, May 31st—We ascended to the summit of 
Tendang, 8,715 feet, passing through a forest of oaks 
by a very muddy path which was much infested by 
leeches. Near the top the oak-trees assumed stately 
proportions, but the summit itself was clothed with a 
dense thicket of bamboos. We cleared a part of the 
thicket to open out the view, which, in fine weather, 
would be extensive, but the clouds gathered, and we saw 
nothing, consoling ourselves by finding that Hooker 
(Vol. II. p. 6) also states that he failed to see anything 
here. 

We decided on proceeding on the morrow to Tasiding © 
by a double or forced march, and thence to Pemyangchi, 
the principal monastery in Sikkim. So we sent off 
Gelong to prepare the crossing of the Rangit at the foot 
of the Tasiding Hill, and to send on a letter in the 
Tibetan language to the priests to announce our 
coming. 

Owing to the dense vegetation, the insects abounded, 
and settled upon everything; a venomous little insect, 
well known in Sikkim by the name of pzdsa, making its 
appearance. Towards evening rain came on again, 
lasting all night. 

Touxrspay, June 1st.—Early in the morning we started 
amidst heavy rain. The descent through the oak forest, 
what with slippery clay rendering it hard to keep one’s 
footing and with abundance of leeches and insects, was 
somewhat distressing. 
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We passed a large mendong on an eminence in the 
road, and then emerged from the forest and entered upon 
cultivated lands. The weather now improved, and we 
saw the solitary hill of Tasiding crowned with monas- 
teries, and rising up in the midst of a noble amphi- 
theatre, consisting of the mountains of Tendang, 
Mainam, and Pemyangchi. We then descended through 
a forest with beautiful tropical vegetation to the Rangit, 
where we found that Gelong had gota cane bridge ready 
for us, and a rope of canes whereby to swim our animals 
across. ‘The Rangit Valley hereabouts has thin cascades 
of considerable height, in addition to its other pic- 
turesque features. We next ascended by a zig-zag path 
to Tasiding, 4,830 feet, which we reached at sunset, 
after thirteen hours’ marching, alighting in a wooden 
house, which the Lima had prepared for us. The 
afternoon was fine, but heavy rain set in during the 
night. 

WepNEsDAY, June 2nd.—The morning was dark, but 
the rain cleared soon after sunrise, and we were able to 
see the place to full advantage, a minute description of 
which is to be found in Hooker's book (Vol. I. p. 
319 ff.). 

It must be understood that in Sikkim a “monastery ” 
has no conventual buildings ut all, and consists of a 
gompa, or chapel, round which are situated houses where 
the priests and monks live. At Tasiding there are two 
principal gompas, having overshadowing umbrella-shaped 
roofs thatched with split bamboos, and casting in sun- 
light very long shadows over the walls, which are of 
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rough stone, the upper half being painted red. The 
windows are large, and the doorways are larger still, 
and all are of wood. ‘The interiors, somewhat dark, 
have two storeys, the beams and wooden pillars of which 
are well-painted, and the walls covered with highly- 
coloured frescoes. The ends opposite to the entrances 
are filled with images. In various parts of the gompas 
are to be found also wooden praying machines of 
cylindrical shape, which are supposed to effect a prayer 
at every revolution. 

The elder chapel, founded by a Lama from Tibet 
between 200 and 300 years ago, though the actual date 
is uncertain, has in it a sitting image of Buddha, sur- 
rounded by the standing ones of the Bédhisattvas 
and their Saktis: some of the figures are of wood and 
some of terra-cotta. The expression of the faces and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion that is meant 
to invite the spectator to grave reflection on things 
unseen, and the colouring of the robes is harmonious. 
The frescoes on the walls are illustrations of the punish- 
ments in a future state, some of which would be suit- 
able for illustrations of Dante’s Jnferno.* This interior 
is most interesting, as it furnishes the best sight of the 
kind in all Sikkim, and well illustrates the Buddhism 
of the Himalayas. The chapel, too, contains on its 
shelves the remnants of a library of sacred Buddhist 


* The hells, myalba, of the Himdlayan Buddhists are eight 
cold and sixteen hot. The torments in them are a favourite 
subject among Tibetan and Himalayan painters. Life in a 
Buddhist hell is, however, of finite duration. 
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manuscripts, ruthlessly destroyed by the Népali in- 
vaders of 1814. 

The interior of the other chapel, founded by the 
Pemyangcli monks, at a much later date, is inferior in 
interest. The images and frescoes illustrate all manner 
of gods and superstitions engrafted on Buddhism. 

Near both these chapels are chaits, or sepulchral 
monuments in memory of deceased persons, which are 
not tombs, as the practice of cremation prevails here. 
The modern chai¢ is buill of rough slate, and consists 
of a basement, an inverted cone, and a tapering struc- 
ture, surmounted by a representation in wood or metal 
of the sun and moon. There are about fifty such 
monuments round about the chapels at Tasiding of 
heights varying from fifteen to fifty feet, and in the 
neighbourhood of the chaits are fine specimens of the 
weeping cypress. There are also several mendongs, and 
a curious little chapel devoted to the worship of evil 
spirits | * 

These monasteries, once rich, when Sikkim was a 
considerable State,.were plundered during the Népali 
Invasion, and have never recovered. ‘They are destitute 
of furniture and articles of that sort, and the place is 
now somewhat deserted and neglected, there being but 
very few priests and monks. 

In clear weather the view of the snows is fine, but 


* Yido, or goblins, are the fifth class, or lowest but one, of 
“‘ mortal beings,” in Himalayan Buddhism. Everywhere, even 
in Tibet, the worship of the old gods, under the name of Lhd, is 
incorporated into the religious practice of the people. 
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we saw nothing save a few gleams of snow here and 
there. The air of solitude, the strange architecture, the 
gloomy, though decorated interiors, the mountains 
towering all round, the distant roar of two rivers, the 
Rangit and the Ratang, 2,000 feet below, audible day 
and night, render the place very romantic. It rained 
again all night. 

Tuurspvay, June 3rd.—We started early for Pem- 
yangchi, and met a funeral procession on the way. We 
descended through the forest to the Ratang, distant three 
miles, which we crossed by a cane bridge; but after the 
rain of the two previous nights it was too swollen to 
admit of any animal swimming across. This river rises 
in the glaciers of Kangchanjanga, and the point where 
we crossed was not more than thirty-five miles from its 
source. Of the several pretty crossings which we had 
on this journey this was the most picturesque: the pre- 
cipitous manner in which the forest with its rich vegeta- 
tion—screw pine, pothos, and countless creepers—over- 
hangs the rocky bed and the seething water, being very 
striking. We next ascended by a zig-zag road five 
miles to Pemyangchi, 7,000 feet. The day was fine, 
but the last mile of ascent through oak forest, in sticky, 
slippery clay, after the heavy rain, was somewhat 
trying. 

Approaching Pemyangchi we met some men with 
flagons of marwa beer, a weak liquor distilled from 
millet, which the monks had sent for our refreshment. 
Though we did not like to taste it, our followers par- 
took of what is to them a favourite beverage in the 
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hills. Immediately afterwards some men came up with 
flutes, cymbals and drums and marched before us, and 
then emerging from the forest we passed some monks’ 
houses, and ascending a few steps, found ourselves on 
the broad terrace opposite the gateway to the large 
chapel. Here the priests and monks, some thirty-five 
in all, were drawn up in full robes to receiveus. The 
officials of the monastery were introduced—the steward, 
the rod-bearer, the deputy master, and lastly, the master. 
A. procession was now quickly formed, which we fol- 
lowed into the chapel, where they all took their accus- 
tomed seats, while we sat on places prepared for us. 
We were then invited to take tea. The interior of the 
chapel seemed an odd place for this, but we were told 
that it was the correct ceremonial. A chaunt was begun, 
which lasted some ten minutes, as a sort of grace, and 
then tea was handed round—first to us, next to the 
priests, and lastly to the monks. A short chaunt 
followed, and then the procession preceded us out of 
the chapel. 

In the afternoon we examined both the exterior and 
interior of the building. The present structure is quite 
new, though the establishment is some 200 years’ old; 
the original building having been sacked and rifled of 
all its ornaments and riches by the Népali invaders in 
1814, and the building which existed in Hooker's time, 
1849, having been destroyed by fire. The exterior is 
of the same style as that described at Tasiding, except 
that it is on a much larger scale. The roof is topped by 
a copper gilt erection, equivalent to the Aé, or sacred 
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umbrella of Burma, and the great wooden doorway is 
elaborately pointed. 

In the interior there are two storeys. In the upper 
storey, which is plain, some of the monks reside, and in 
the lower is the chapel already mentioned, all the 
wooden pillars and beams of which are painted, and all 
its walls covered with frescoes: the entire decoration, 
whether on wood or plaster, representing debased forms 
of Buddhism, merging into pure idolatry. The colour- 
ing is rich and good and the designs are spirited, but 
the execution is rough, there being abundant cleverness, 
but hardly any real art. The work is by Tibetan 
artists, and the idea and conception are of a Chinese 
character. The principal image represents Sakya Muni 
the founder of Buddhism, but is destitute of art or 
beauty. There are no valuable ornaments or other pro- 
perty whatever. I should state the dimensions of the 
chapel in the lower storey, roughly, as length 60 feet ; 
breadth 42 feet; and height 12 feet. 

At the entrance to the building there is a good- 
sized ante-room with painted pillars, and with frescoes. 
laid to represent the ideal kings of the regions over 
which Buddhism has spread; also Chagdor, 2.e., 
Chagnadorje, or Avalokitésvara, the well-known Bodd- 
hisattva, who is also the subduer of evil spirits. 

The whole establishment good-naturally showed us 
their robes. The monks of Sikkim belong to the 
Dukpa order, have purple robes and red caps, distin- 
guishing them from those of the Galukpa or 
Tibetan order, who have a yellow head-dress. The 
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master and the deputy-master, called respectively the 
dorje lopen and the amjad wear the robe of the Sikkim 
order, and over that a yellow silk tunic and a scarlet 
scarf. They also wear a scarlet head-dress. The 
effect of the whole party in procession in such scenery 
and surroundings was very picturesque. 

In the evening there was a service which we went 
to see. It consisted of a series of chaunts and invoca- 
tions to a Tanma, represented by a hideous lay figure 
dressed in robes and set up against a pillar in the 
chapel.* 

The language of religion in this region is Tibetan, 
that of conversation Bhutid, and as the inhabitants do 
not speak any Indian language, Gelong and Tenduk 
had to interpret for us. The manner and bearing of 
the priests and monks indicated entire friendliness, 
which Mr. Edgar assured me was sincere. They have 
no “caste” feeling whatever, and seemed glad to see 
us inside their chapels. 

Round about the great chapel are several fine charts 
and tolerably comfortable houses for the monks, built 
of bamboos, in one of which we were put up. 

Fripay, June 4th.—The morning was fine, though 
not unclouded. By degrees, however, the Narsing 


* This is a very interesting reference. A Tanma, is a female 
malignant spirit in the doctrine of the Nyingmapa sect, the 
oldest of those now amalgamated into the Dukpa sect. According 
to tradition it was the action of the Tanmas, who are twelve 
in number, in worrying the Tibetans with plagues, that induced 
them to invite Padmasambhava to the country, who thereupon 
introduced the debased Buddhism subsequently prevalent there. 
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group, the nearest of the snowy mountains, some 
fifteen miles off in direct distance, appeared, the mighty 
granite and gneiss crags, tipped with snow seeming to 
frown close over us. Then the vast expanse of the 
Kangchanjanga snowfields came out brilliantly, the 
Singlila and other spurs from it enclosing us on at least 
two sides, and throwing an infinitude of shades of blue 
and violet over the valleys around. 

We proceeded to the monastery of Changchiling, 
five miles off on the same ridge as Pemyangchi. The 
path, in the midst of which was a very large mendong, 
lay through a fine forest of oaks, one of the best of its 
kind in Sikkim, the trees being comparatively young. 

At Changchiling the chaits are new and poor. The 
monastic building is of some age, but its income has 
fallen off of late, and it is now squalid and neglected. 
There are some fifty monks on the establishment, very 
few of whom were present when we saw it. 

The exterior of the building has all the picturesque 
features already described, and even in a greater 
degree. In the interior, with one exception, the 
wood painting, the frescoes, and the images, repre- 
sent only the debased forms of Buddhism ; but in one 
highly decorated chamber on the ground-floor, there 
are three seated figures, the most remarkable of their 
kind that I had seen so far. The central figure is of 
fair complexion, somewhat feminine in its shape and 
dress, and called Dorjesempa or Hopame, 7.e., the 
Dhydni Buddha Amitabha. The figure on its right, 
which has a light brown complexion, represents Sikya 
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Muni, the first prophet or theoretical teacher of 
Himélayan Buddhism ; that on its left, with a black 
complexion and more grandly robed, represents Gorakh- 
nath, the practical teacher who enforced the precepts.* 
On either side of each of these figures are smaller 
standing images of (?) disciples. These three great 
figures are more than double life-size; the material is 
terra-cotta, the colouring rich, varied, and tolerably 
harmonious, and the moulding, especially of the hands 
and drapery, good. The robes, the sacred implements, 
and the symbols, the dorje ¢ or thunderbolt, the 
bell, the bowl and the like,—are all shown with great 
attention to technicalities. The intention of the 
Tibetan artists evidently was pure and high, namely, to 
impress the spectator with a sense of the responsibility 
of man to a future judgment, to compel him to reverence 
the ineffable calm of virtue, and to convey an awful 
warning against disobedience. But the execution of 
this design, though in many respects giving signs of 


* All this shows that Népali Buddhism has influenced Sikkim. 
In that doctrine Sakya Muni, as Sakya Singha, who is the 
Buddha everywhere else, so far from being the great Buddha, or 
Adi Buddha, is merely a “mortal” Buddha, and therefore 
distinctly inferior to the chief Dhyani Buddha or Anitabha. 
Again, Goraknath or Gorakshandtha, the patron deity of the 
Gorkhis, was the introducer of the obscure hybrid Hindu- 
Buddhist cult of Matsyéndranatha or Machbindranath, a form of 
Avalokitésvara. 

¢It is this word which forms part of the name Darjiling. 
The termination Jing means place, and Darjiling really means 
the place of the dorje. Hooker always writes the name “ Dorji- 
ling.” 
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masterly cleverness, is so utterly deficient in ideality, 
and in many of the elements which constitute art, as 
we understand it, that the ultimate effect would be 
thought, perhaps, by many to be grotesque and bizarre. 
This is, indeed, almost inevitable if the spectator sees 
the figures near; but they were manifestly meant to be 
seen at the distance of a few yards in a dim subdued 
light, with the window shutters arranged accordingly. 
When thus regarded, they form a striking study for a 
painter. 

The Lama in his robes, an old man broken down with 
rheumatism contracted in this damp place, told us that 
he should soon die and be with those whose images were 
before us! 

That night we stayed in a very small house belonging 
to the monks. 

SATURDAY, June 5th.— We spent the morning, which 
was brilliantly fine, at Changchiling. The plains near 
the debouchure of the Tisté, and the snowy ranges of 
Bhutan, Narsing, and Kangchanjanga were visible, but 
those of Dankya and Chola were for the most part 
hidden by intervening mountains. We were somewhat 
too near the Kangchanjanga group to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of it, but this defect was compensated 
by the near sight of the details of crags, glaciers, and 
snow-fields. We were also able to discern on the hills 
before us the march made by Hooker, as described at 
page 341 ff. of his first volume, by the upper valley of 
the Ratang, past Yaksan, whose little lake he describes, 
Monlepcha, and Kadu. In another direction we could 
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see the Kulhet Valley leading down from the Singlila 
Pass, the route by which the Népdlis came in 1789, 
1808, and 1814 to plunder the monasteries of Sikkim. 
Our inquiries showed that the Singlila Pass is the main 
passage from Népdl to Sikkim for military or political 
purposes; the passes across the range to the south of it 
being confronted by British territory, and those to the 
north having too severe a climate to be open at most 
seasons. 

The native civil officer of the neighbourhood on the 
part of the Raja of Sikkim, who bore the title of Kazi, 
common in these hills, and borrowed from the Muham- 
madans, came to see us, and gave us many particulars 
of the civil government of Sikkim, which is of the most 
primitive character. His account of the number of 
villages and houses bore out the estimate, which has 
generally been made of the scanty population of Sikkim 
—less than 5,000 persons in an area of 2,544 square 
miles! All around us we saw expanses of culturable 
waste, and quantities of fallow; what cultivation 
there was being carried on to a large extent without 
the use of the plough, while the soil was everywhere 
rich! On the whole, Sikkim seemed to me to be rich 
in natural resources—soil, timber, fuel, ranning streams, 
metals, and stone—but very poorly cultivated; not 
actually misgoverned, perhaps, but more backward than 
any Hill State I have ever seen. 

The day remained wonderfully clear till past noon, 
when a heavy rain-storm came up. When that was 
over, we returned to Pemyangchi, where we had further 
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communications with the Sikkim Lamas as to their 
position, both spiritual and secular. 

Their system seems to resemble greater systems in 
more civilized countries. Spiritually, they owe 
allegiance to the Dalai Lama of Lhasa,* whose authority 
extends over all Eastern Tibet, and whose temporal 
position is sustained by Chinese troops. Otherwise 
they are good subjects of the Rajé of Sikkim, and 
though their appointments are in some sense elective in 
the brotherhood, yet the confirmation of the Raja is 
necessary. The heads of the principal monasteries in 
Sikkim are generally about the Raja’s court at ‘Tamlung; 
and among these the head of the Pemyangchi establish- 
ment is the foremost. He is an avatdari Lama, und we 
did not see him, as he was absent at Tamlung. He is 
above the resident master of the monastery whom we 
saw. The Lamas have much secular influence, and the 
principal members of that class are the first men in 
Sikkim. 

The monks are allowed to follow secular pursuits. 
They are drawn in childhood from the plough, and 
much of their time is spent in their fields; but they 
must sleep in the monastery for three months in the 
year. We found, in this way, only thirty present at 
Pemyangchi out of an establishment of one hundred and 
fifty. They are the only educated class in the State, 


* Although he is of the Galukpa and they of the opposition 
Dukpa sect. There seems also to be some claim to religious 
suzerainty on the part of the Dharma Raja of Bhutan over the 
Sikkim monasteries, as head of the Dukpas. 
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and whatever education exists for other classes is in their 
hands. While at the monastery, they go through a 
little study now and then, and perform some ceremonial 
work daily. On the whole, they seemed to us to be 
leading a lazy, listless life there ; but it is to be remem- 
bered that this idleness lasts for only one quarter in 
each year, and that they are free to resign the monastic 
character when they please. Both priests and monks are 
very frequently married, but celibacy was the original 
rule of the order, and the principle is still regarded with 
veneration, though fallen into disuse. The title of 
lama is extended by courtesy to a!l the gelongs, or 
monks, though strictly it belongs to the priests only, 
who are selected from among the monks. 

The income of the monasteries depends partly on 
lands and fees at births, marriages, and the like, but 
mainly on the offerings at funeral ceremonies, which 
are supposed to facilitate the journey to the other 
world,—a characteristic account of one of which is to 
be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report on Sikkim and the 
Tibetan Frontier, p. 62 ff. At all the religious places 
the demeanour of our Lepcha and Bhutid followers and 
baygage-carriers was really reverential, and, externally 
at least, their religion has much hold on them. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its debasement by all 
manner of additions and superstitions, in its actual 
living state as we see’ it to-day in these parts, and not- 
withstanding its decline from its pristine theory, I think 
Buddhism is very far from being a despicable form of 
belief. 
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The gompas or chapels at Tasiding, Pemyangchi, and 
Changchiling, make capital subjects for the pencil,— 
what with the long sweep and curvature of the roofs, 
the far-reaching shadows on the walls, the robed figures, 
the cypresses, and the snowy backgrounds. 

Sunpay, June 6th.— We were again favoured with a — 
fine morning, and the snowy ranges were all visible. 
The Lémas invited us to take our morning tea in the 
ante-room of the chapel, which we did.. The sight was 
beautiful ;—the rich frescoes on the wall, the snows of 
the Narsing group seen between the painted pillars, and 
the scarlet and yellow robes of the priests :—such a 
combination of foreground and background ! 

In the forenoon we set out on our return march tc 
Darjiling. We passed by Rabdenchi, the ruins of a 
small fort and palace where the Sikkim Réja used to 
live before the Népdli invasion ; and then by the Khizing 
mendong about 200 yards long, and the largest in 
Sikkim, where it is said that the Népali troops halted 
before attacking Pemyangchi. We then descended by 
a fair bridle-road to the Rangit River, which we crossed 
by a cane suspension bridge hastily prepared for us by 
Tenduk. We next ascended, also by a bridle-path, till 
we gained the spur of Mount Tendang, which we 
had descended on the first of June to Tasiding. There 
we found our little tents pitched on an encamping 
ground at 4,500 feet, which gave us a view not only of 
the snowy range, but also of the monasteries of Chang- 
chiling, Pemyangchi, and Tasiding, as well as of three 


rivers in the valley beneath, the Rangit, the Ratang, 
Q 2 
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and the Kulhet. This was one of the few days on 
which we had no rain from morning till night. 

Monpay, June 7th—Early in the morning clouds 
were to be seen gathering from all four quarters ; the 
wind had changed and was blowing from the east; 
gleams of sunshine made bits of distant hills look 
strangely near; everything betokened the coming of the 
monsoon. We hoped, however, that the heavy rain 
would hold off till we could pass through the forests of 
Tendang. 

We now passed by the mendong and through the 
forest described in the journal for the Ist of June. 
Showers fell and made the path slippery and distress- 
ing. From the top of Tendang we descended by a well- 
made road, constructed when Colonel Gawler’s force 
entered Sikkim in 1860-61,* to Namchi, 4,500 feet, 
the priests and monks of the small monastery of which 
came out to meet us, and we put up in a rest-house 
which had been once constructed for the Raja. The 
clouds closed in upon us towards evening, and it rained 
all night. 

Turspay, June 8¢h.—We found that the monsoon 
was evidently setting in, and started early in the morn- 
ing in heavy rain, on horseback, following the line of 
well-made road already noticed, and descending gradu- 
ally to the Rangit, distant ten miles from Namchi, 
through forests of sa/ and pinus longifolia, parts of 


* This was undertaken in consequence of the perpetual kid- 
napping raids made by the Réja’s people, and it finally brought 
them to reason. 
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which had been wastefully destroyed for cultivation. 
It is sad to think that unless we can induce the Raja to 
interfere, these forests, which are not only fine in them- 
selves, but are situated on the banks of the several 
rivers which intersect Sikkim, and by which timber 
could be floated down to the plains, will be gradually 
destroyed! We crossed the Rangit by a cane suspen- 
sion bridge, and then rode in continuous rain ten miles 
along the road described in the journal for the 26th of 
May to Darling, which we reached before noon. 

I should add that we went from Pemyangchi to Dar- 
jiling by a straight line across the hills within two 
_ days. The ordinary traveller’s route at lesser eleva- 
tions is generally considered to occupy five or six 
marches. 

I may mention as a characteristic of these hills,—or 
at least of those parts of them through which our routes 
lay,—the absence of game birds and animals. With 
the exception of an Argus pheasant, which startled us 
by its loud cry and then flew across our road on Tanglu, 
and a specimen of the Sikkim pheasant, or greenblood, 
shot by one of my party amongst the junipers at Charati, 
we saw absolutely nothing in the way of game. As 
regards the smaller kinds of birds, singing-birds and the 
like, we observed a great variety; many of them being 
of the ordinary European sorts—cuckoos, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and «pparently a kind of nightingale. 
At times, indeed, the woods became quite vocal with 
their song. 

I have been somewhat particular in noting the weather 
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daily. The frequent, almost constant, occurrence of 
rain, and the prevalence of clouds in all seasons, save 
perhaps six weeks or two months in the autumn, must 
be admitted to be a drawback and a source of trouble 
in marching in the Sikkim hills. 


REMARKS ON A TOUR 


THROUGH 


NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue method pursued in recording this journey differs 
considerably from that followed in the previous por- 
tions of this volume, and so far from being a day to day 
journal, the record is a rapid survey of impressions 
made, and of the results of conversations and enquiries 
held. The remarks now required, therefore, by way of 
introduction are rather of a supplementary than of an 
explanatory nature. 

In attempting to explain the geography of Népal, 
one is led to note the in many ways remarkable 
analogy between it and its sister Himalayan valley of 
Kashmir. Just as the term Kashmir is employed to 
express the geographical extent of the territories of the 
Mahdrdji of Jammin and Kashmir, as well as the Vale 
of Kashmir itself, so is the term Népal used for the 
Valley of Nepal, and also for the whole of the extensive 
dominion of the Gérkhds. Like the Valley of Kashmir 
also, the Valley of Népal is but a small portion of the 
entire territories. Taken as a whole, Népal, in the. 
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more extended use of that word, 7.¢, the Gorkha pos- 
sessions as they are now constituted, occupies a portion 
of the mountains between the Central and Southern 
Himalayan Ranges, and the whole of the montane 
tracts on the southward slopes of the Southern 
Himalayas, together with a similar portion of the 
Tardi at their feet, from the British province of 
Kumaun on the west to Sikkim on the east. They 
have thus Tibet on their northern, and British territory, 
—Oudh, the North-West Provinces, and Bengal proper 
or the Lower Provinces—on their southern borders. Of 
this region, some 500 miles in length’ by say 120 miles 
of average breadth, and so comprising an area of about 
60,000 square miles, Népal proper is a mere valley, 
about sixteen miles long by as many broad, lying 
in the midst of the huge spurs of the Southern 
Himalayas. 

The usual method of elucidating the complicated 
physical geography of the Gorkha kingdom is by an 
exposition of its river systems. Broadly, it comprises 
the catchment areas of three separate rivers and their 
affluents, which really form part of the great Gangetic 
system, viz., the Ghagra in the west, the Gandak in 
the centre, and the Kosi in the east. The Ghagra 
system consists of six main streams in the hills, called, 
the Kali, Swétigangd, Karnali, Bhéri, Sarjui, and 
Rapti, occupying the country between Nandadévi, 
25,000 feet, (in Kumdun) and Dhaulagiri, 27,000 
feet, both in the Southern Himalayas. Of these the 
‘Kali, Karndli and Bhéri rise in the Central Himalayas. 
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The Gandak system, locally known as the Sapt Gan- 
daki, consists of seven streams, the Narayani, Swéti- 
gandak, Marsyandi, Burid Gandak, Daramdi, Gandi and 
Tirstili Gandak, lying between Dhaulagiri and Daya- 
bhang, 23,000 feet. Several of these rise beyond the 
Southern Range. Like the Gandak the Kosi system, 
locally the Sapt Kausiki, consists of seven main streams, 
viz., the Milamchi, Bhotiad Kosi, Tamba Kosi, Likhi, 
Didkési, Aran and Tambar. These rise between Daya- 
bhang and Kangchanjanga, 28,000 feet; the Bhotia 
Kosi and the Aran rising beyond the Southern Range, 
the latter, indeed, having a long course in Tibet. 

It will thus have been observed that the bounding 
mountains of these three great basins in the southern 
Himalayas, are Nandadévi, Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang and 
Kangchanjanga. Nandddévi is about 200 miles from 
Dhaulagiri, Dayabhang about 180 miles more to the 
east, and Kangchanjanga some 130 miles further 
still, and, as has been already explained in the case of 
Sikkim, from each of these great pivots there run 
southwards to the Indian plains mighty spurs, which 
form the watersheds between the three river basins 
already described. As, again, the tributaries of these 
rivers unite within the hills, so that in each case 
there is only one outlet into the plains, Népal is 
divided into three great natural divisions entirely 
surrounded by mighty mountain walls.* This is the 


* This is only partially true of the Ghagra basin. The 
affluents of the Karnali, its chief tributary, unite in the hills, but 
the Kali and the Rapti join it in the plains, finding their way 
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story of the configuration of the country on the Indian 
slopes of the Southern Himalayas throughout. The 
readers of this volume will have already found it to be 
so in Kashmir and Sikkim, and it is equally so from the 
bounding gorge of the Indus on the west to that of the 
Brahmaputra on the east. 

Now, it is clear that the affluents of the three great 
rivers of Népal must drain towards different centres 
and leave intervals between them on the lower slopes. 
In that between the Gandak and the Kosi hes the 
mountain-locked valley of Népdl, drained by the 
Bagmati, which eventually finds its way to the Ganges 
on its own account. However, the general character of 
these mountains is a perpetual succession of vast ridges 
with narrow intervening glens, open valleys like Népal 
being very rare. 

As we have already seen to be the case with the 
Himalayan districts of Kashmir and Sikkim there is an 
enormous variety of climate to be found in Népal. 
Mr. Brian Hodgson divides the Népal Himalayas into 
three longitudinal zones of climate, and his remarks 
have been thus summarized by Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham :—“ The lower, comprising the Dans or Maris 
(submontane lowlands), the Bhawar or Sal (Shorea 
robusta) Forest, and the Tardéi; the middle between the 
Diins and the snow line; and the upper or alpine. 


through the hills by themselves. Strictly the Rapti occupies the 
same position between the Karnadli and the Gandak as the 
Bagmati does between the Gandak and the Kosi, as explained in 
the next paragraph of the text. 
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The first ranges from the plains to 4,000 fect; the 
central from 4,000 to 10,000; and the upper from 
10,000 to 29,000. The amount of heat and cold in 
these several zones depends almost entirely on the 
elevation, there being a diminution of temperature 
equal to 3° or 33° Fahrenheit, for every thousand feet 
of height. But as regards moisture, every movement 
to the west and north-west brings the traveller 
into a drier climate and takes him further also 
from the line of the rainy monsoon. The ridges, too, 
being in the direct line of the monsoon, check its 
progress, and their height has an effect on the amount 
of moisture in adjacent valleys. ‘Thus there are great 
differences of climate even in places of equal elevation.” 
Climate of course affects vegetation, and in “ascending 
the gorges from the Tardi to the alpine ridges, the 
traveller passes through three zones of vegetation. In 
the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the sa/ and szssz, banyans and pipa/s, bamboos and palms. 
The central slopes are clothed with oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rhododendrons, cherry and_ pear 
trees, thorns, ash and elm; and the upper region is 
that of junipers, larches, yews, poplars, dwarf rhododen- 
drons, hollies, birches, and willows.” Mr. Hodgson 
has also shown that the climate has affected the fauna, 
of which an unusual variety exists in Népidl. 

So much for the geography of Népil as an expression 
for the dominion of the Gérkhas; let us now turn to 
the valley itself. As has been above said, the Kosf 
and Gandak systems are divided by great spurs tending 
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southward from Dayabhang to the plains of India. 
Almost immediately after leaving the great mountain 
these diverge somewhat to the east and west, creating a 
fresh drainage area in the interval betweenthem. This 
is the basin of the Bagmati and its affluents, which 
follows on a small scale precisely the character of the 
basins of the Ghagra, Gandak and Kosi, except that it 
comprises an open and very fertile ‘valley, and hence, 
though it is the smallest, it is the most important 
district in all the land. The Valley of Népdl is there- 
fore enclosed on its northern side by the immediate 
offshoots of Dayabhang, on the east and west by its 
spurs running to the south, and on the south by sub- 
sidiary spurs running inwards again from these. Its 
average elevation is 4,500 feet, and that of its mountain 
walls from 5,000 to 8,000 feet: so it belongs to Mr. 
Brian Hodgson’s middle zone of climate. The bounding 
mountains and ranges are, on the north, Shévpurt, and 
round to the south by the east Manichur, Mahadév 
Poékhra, Ranichauk, Philchauk and Mahabharat; then 
round to the north again by the west Chandragin, 
Indrathadn or Dévchauk, Nagarjun and Kukanni. The 
gorge of the Bagmati between the Mahabharat and 
Chandragiri Ranges, like those of the Jhélam in Kash- 
mir and of the Tisté in Sikkim, is the only outlet 
through the southern mountains. 

The valley surface, though in many parts much 
broken into by inward spurs from the bounding ranges, 
especially from Najdarjun and Indrathdn, is entirely 
alluvial, and so once again there is a marked analogy 
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to Kashmir: for it has two distinct levels, the 
lower one being that of the lands immediately round 
the Bégmati and its tributaries, and the higher one 
that of the old alluvial plain, into which the streams 
have now cut such deep furrows. The whole valley is 
thus extremely fertile, the lowlands or khd/as being 
especially adapted to the cultivation of rice and ‘ wet’’ 
crops, and the uplands, or fars, to that of such cereals 
as wheat, and other “dry” crops. The choicest lands, 
however, are those near the bases of the surrounding 
hills, which combine the avantages of the lower and 
higher lands; because, being uplands, they enjoy the 
salubrity consequent on good subsoil drainage, and 
being close to the sources of the streams, they admit of 
free irrigation. Népal has, too, the advantage,—in 
this respect a decided one—over Kashmir, of being at 
an elevation which permits of a double harvest every 
year. 

Premising that the lowlands of the Népal Valley are 
far more unhealthy than the uplands, and that the bulk 
of the inhabitants dwell in the latter, the climate may 
be called most healthy. The general seasons are those 
of the tropics, cold and dry from October to March, 
hot and wet from April to September. Spring and 
autumn are, however, fairly marked, the weather from 
March to May and from September to December being 
delightful, while the rains from June to August are 
genial; but the winter, t.e., January and February, is 
cloudy, damp, with rain or snow, and disagreeable. The 
chief features of the climate are, on the whole; equability 
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and temperateness; ‘“‘for months together the ther- 
mometer hardly ranges 5° day and night” about 60° 
Fahr., the winds are moderate except in March, and the 
electrical disturbances infrequent. 

The people under the sway of the Gérkhas are many 
and various, both in characteristics and origin. Thus 
there are the Bhitids in the great heights, who are 
Tibetans in language, physical characteristics, manners, 
customs and dress. In the central regions we have in the 
west the Magars of the lower hills and the Gurungs 
of the middle and alpine heights, the Néwdrs and 
Mirmis of Népal proper, and the Kirdntis and Limbis of 
the east. All these are Mongoloids, and to them must 
be added the Parbatids, a mixed race sprung from the 
intercourse of Hindu refugees from the plains with hill 
women. The chief tribe of the Pirbatids, called the 
Khas, together with the other Parbatias, the Magars, 
and the Gtrungs, form, as Gérkhds or Gorkhalis, the 
dominant race under conditions to be explained pre- 
sently. Lastly, in the central forests are wild aborigines, 
such as the Chépdings and Kustndas, of whom very 
little is known. The feverish jungles of the Tarai, 
again, are inhabited in Népal, as elsewhere, by primitive 
tribes, called there generically Awalids, whose position 
is peculiar, in that they can dwell with impunity in 
places where the terrible aval or malarial fever is sure to 
destroy the rest of their kind and that quickly ! 

The general status of all these tribes and races, 
except the Khas, is that of nomadic cultivators; but a 
few, such as the Néwars especially, have long become 
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stationary cultivators, and the Girungs are still for the 
most part pastoral. There are no craftsmen, generally 
speaking, proper to any of them; stranger and helot 
races, located among them from time immemorial, 
being their smiths, potters, carpenters, curriers, &c. 
The Néwars only have a literature, which is, however, 
wholly exotic, and they, too, are alone at all advanced 
in art and architecture, following chiefly Chinese, but 
also Indian models. As to the Parbatids the generally 
accepted idea about their rise is, that when the Muham- 
madans began to conquer and ill treat the Hindus of the 
plains, Bréhmans and Rajptits in numbers were driven 
into the western hills of Népal. They mixed with the 
spirited but rude Buddhistic inhabitants, and the 
Brahmans, as they have done elsewhere in India, con- 
verted many of them to their own views of religion by 
a judicious manipulation of their prejudices. In this 
way the highland chiefs and their most prominent 
followers became ‘‘ Rajptits,” and so did the mixed off- 
spring of the hill woman and the refugee from the 
plains. Thus arose the now powerful Khas Tribe, the 
result of Bréhman mésalliances, the Ikthdrids or descen- 
of Rajputs and hill women, the Thakuris or mixed 
descendants of persons of royal blood, and the Sdhis or 
Sahs, the similar forefathers of the present royal family. 
All these are Parbatids, a term which properly means 
‘mountaineers,’ but which is applied in Népal only to 
these tribes, who are Hindts, since they naturally 
adhered to the religion, as best they could, of their 
progenitors and teachers. 
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The Khas or Parbatid Tribe proper—for the ambition 
of the other Parbatids above-mentioned was to rank as 
Khas—gradually established their own little monarchy 
in the Gorkha tract to the north-west of the Népal Valley; 
and until the middle of the last century, when they 
spread their power over a wide dominion in the Himéa- 
layas—as will be briefly related shortly—the Khas 
dynasty of Gorkha seems to have been of the ordinary 
petty hill type. But after this performance they be- 
come the most important and leading people in all 
these hills, taking their name of Gorkha or Gorkhali 
from their habitat. Associated with them in their con- 
quests, and sharing its fruits in a subordinate degree, 
were the hardy and warlike races of the Magars and 
Giirungs, between whose women and the Khas is still 
going on much the same process as formerly obtained 
in the case of the Brahmans and Rajpiits and the hill 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
become Hindi and Parbatits—Géorkhas and Gorkhdlis 
—‘‘ with a difference.” 

The Hindus of the plains, of course, carried with 
them their elaborate system of gétrus, or caste and tribal 
subdivisions, into the hills, and this with necessary 
alterations they conferred on their descendants in the 
mountains, who in turn conferred them on the Magars 
and Gurungs. In this way has arisen a curious mixture 
of sept and family nomenclature which is peculiar to 
the Népdl Himalayas. Without going into too minute 
subdivision it will be as well to note here that the chief 
septs of the Khas are the Thapas, Bishnyats, Bhandiris, 
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Karkis, Khankas, Adhikéris, Bishts, Kunwars, Baniyas, 
Danis, Ghartis, and Khatris ; of the Magars, the Ranas, 
Thapds and Alayas. The Gtrungs do not appear to 
have as yet colJected their subdivisions into septs. 
These three Hindti Tribes of Khas, Magar, and Gurung 
form the military population of Népal (though Limbus, 
Neéwars and others are found in the army), and are all 
Gorkhds or Gérkhalis; but it seems that the descendants 
of all the original inhabitants of Gérkha that ‘came 
over” into the Népal Valley with them also call them- 
selves Gérkhas, though they cannot be Parbatias.* The 
term Gorkha, again, has a separate signification when 
applied to the personel of the British Gorkha regiments, 
where the object is to get a soldier suitable to us rather 
than to support local prejudices as to intertribal 
superiority. In the British regiments the Gérkhas par 
excellence are the Magars and Gurungs, there preferred 
to the Khas, who lord it over them in their own country ; 
while with the Khas are ranked the Thikuris or Gérkhé 
Rajputs. The following are also enlisted, though con- 
sidered distinctly inferior to the above :—Bréihmans, 
Khawas or men of left-handed descent from women 
about the Court, some kinds of Néwars, and handicrafts- 
men (low castes) both of Néwdr and Gorkha affinities. 
Formerly also men from Garhwal and Kumiun, both 
Bnitish territory, were taken, but these last were never 
held to be such good soldiers as the Gorkhds and the 


* Oldfield, Sketches from Népal, Vol. I., p. 44, however, has a 
different view as to the application of the terms Gorkhali and 
Parbatia. 
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inhabitants of the Népdli dominions. It is sometimes 
argued that only the inferior population of Népal find 
their way into our Gorkha regiments ; but, though it is 
true that we, as masters, do not put the same value on 
the Khas as he does himself, still our Gédrkha officers 
do minutely understand the racial history of the recruits 
that present themselves, and know exactly what kind of 
men should be procured and what can be tolerated 
when better material fails them. Regarding the per- 
sonal characteristics displayed by them in our service, 
General Sale Hill, who served for many years in the 
First Gorkha Light Infantry, has written thus :—‘ As 
compared with other Orientals the Gdérkhas are bold, 
enduring, faithful, frank, very independent and self- 
reliant. In their own country they are jealous of 
foreigners and self-assertive. They hate and despise 
Orientals of all other creeds and countries, and look up 
to and fraternize with Europeans, whom they admire 
for their superior knowledge, strength, and courage, 
and whom they imitate in dress and habits. They are 
very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their 
habits, kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 
Their wives are in consequence less shy and reserved, 
and have more freedom than those of other natives, 
reciprocating their affection, looking carefully after their 
uniform, and cheerfully performing all culinary and 
domestic duties. Such of our men as have not formerly 
served in their own national army, have been principally 
employed as field labourers, coolies, and so on. Few 
real Gérkha recruits know Hindtstani, or, in fact, any- 
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thing but woodcraft; but they all show great zeal in 
acquiring information, though they are slow witted, 
and as a rule take much longer than other classes of 
natives in learning their drill and passing into the 
ranks. As a rule on joining they are unsophisticated 
and dirty, and the first lesson that has to be taught 
them is that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’ They 
have then few prejudices of any description, ‘ caste’ or 
otherwise. Their chief vice is gambling, to which they 
are greatly addicted. ‘Though hot-tempered and easily 
roused, they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, 
and extremely amenable to discipline, so that punish- 
ments are of rare occurrence. From the warlike 
qualities of their forefathers and the traditions handed 
down to them of their military prowess as conquerors 
of Népal, they are imbued with and cherish the true 
military spirit. ‘Their compact and sturdy build, 
powerful muscular development, keen sight, acute hear- 
ing and hereditary education as sportsmen, eminently 
capacitate them for the duties of Light Infantry soldiers 
on the mountain side; while their acquaintance with 
the forest makes them as pioneers in a jungle almost 
unrivalled, where with their suéris, or knives, as general 
instruments, they are quite at home. Lastly, the 
bravery displayed by them in their contests with the 
British affords ample proof of the dogged tenacity with 
which they can encounter danger and hardship.”’ 

The people who chiefly occupy the Népal Valley and 
whom the Gérkhas first conquered are the Néwars, still 
the most advanced part of the population in the arts 
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and amenities of civilization. They may be called 
Buddhists, but even before the Gorkha irruption 
Hinduism had greatly advanced among them, and it 
nas naturally done so much more since; so that now 
about one-third of them are Hindis, or as they are 
called Saivamirgi Néwars, their Buddhist fellow-country- 
men being called Baudhamdargi Néwirs. But even of 
these last at least half, if not more, are neither one 
thing nor the other, worshipping Saiva gods and 
Buddhist deities with equal freedom; and all have 
adopted the Hindi system of caste in utter forgetful- 
ness of the first principles of their creed. The Saiva- 
mirgis are divided into the usual ‘castes,’ and from 
among them were sprung the royal families overthrown 
by the Gorkhas. ‘The Baudhamargis may be generally 
divided off into priests or Banrds, orthodox Buddhists 
or Udis, and heterodox Buddhists or Japhis, these last 
forming the bulk of the population. In each case their 
status is hereditary, and their subdivisions also, in 
true caste fashion. As a race, the Newars have now 
naturally sunk to a secondary position in Népal, but 
still some classes of the Saivamdrgis take employment 
as soldiers and hold their heads high, nor does it appear 
that the Gérkhds found them unworthy enemies. The 
trade, the arts, the crafts, and the agriculture of the 
country seem also to be practically in their hands. 

The extraordinary density of the population of. the 
Népal Valley will be alluded to in the succeeding pages, 
and it will here suffice to remark on the chief towns in 
it, which are Kéthmandu, Patan, Kirtipur and Bhatgdon. 
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Previous to the Gérkhé conquest the cities of Népdl 
were walled in, but the walls have now disappeared and 
the suburbs are numerous, owing to the rule, pretty 
strictly adhered to, that only high-caste Hindtis should 
dwell within the city limits. Inside these each city is 
divided into ‘o/s or squares, the central one, or darbar, 
being the site of the royal buildings and the principal 
temples. The palaces themselves consist of a number of 
small squares or quadrangles, giving on to the darédar, 
that at Kéthmandi, as the Gorkha capital of the valley, 
being the most important. Previous, however, to the 
Gorkha supremacy the Bhaétgéon Darbar was the largest, 
whilstthat of Patan was, and is still, the most picturesque. 
Kirtipir Darbar is practically a ruin. The various city 
squares are not regularly situated with reference to each 
other, and the streets between them are narrow, paved 
with bricks or tiles, and quite undrained ; but the houses 
are strongly built of red burnt-bricks, roofed with red 
tiles, several stories in height, and on the whole sub- 
stantial and comfortable. 

Three out of the four cities of the Népdl Valley are 
decidedly large ; Patan the largest having some 60,000 
inhabitants, Kéthmandd say 50,000, Bhatgaon 50,000, 
and Kirtipir 5,000. They were all “royal” cities in 
the days of the Néwdr kings, though Kirtipir was 
latterly subject to Pitan. Kathmandu contains oue 
good Hindi temple, the Taliji; the military council. 
chamber, or Kot, a place of historical importance; a 
picturesque market called the Kathmandi To]; the 
Court of Justice or Dhansir ; several imposing noble-.- 
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men’s houses in a bastard modern style ;—all in the 
neighbourhood of the Darbar: besides the Kathisambhiu 
and Bédhmandal, Buddhist structures of some archi- 
tectural pretensions. Outside it are situated the parade 
ground, or Thandi Khet ; Thapathali, the palace of the 
Ministers and virtual rulers of the land; the old temple 
of Mahankal claimed by both Hindtis and Buddhists ; 
the beautiful tank or reservoir of Rani Pokhri, a relic of 
the Néwdr days; the British Residency, and the cele- 
brated lull and religious buildings of Sambhunath. 
Patan, or Lalitd Patan, which is close to Kdéthmanda, 
was ruthlessly despoiled by the Gorkhas on their irrup- 
tion and has never recovered the ruin then thrust upon 
it. It is still a dilapidated town with a depressed air 
about it, but its Darbar is the most picturesque in the 
country, chiefly because the tasteless Gorkhas have never 
left the old architecture of the Newdrs alone. It con- 
tains also many dzdrs or vihdras, .e., ancient Buddhist 
monasteries, and some important temples, such as those 
of Machhindranath and Sakya Singh or Mahabuddh ; 
and outside it are four important Buddhist remains, 
attributed locally to Asdka. Kirtiptr, which is not 
far from either Patan or Kathimdandi, was even worse 
treated by the Gorkhas than Patan, and is now more or 
less in a state of ruin; but it contains good Hindi 
temples of Bhairava and Ganésa, and a Buddhist one 
called Chilandév, which is among the best remains in all 
the valley. Bhatgdon, further away, but still at no 
great distance—only some seven miles from Kath- 
mandi—is a flourishing, lively, thickly populated town, 
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cleaner, better preserved, and more imposing in appear- 
ance than any of the others. It contains, besides the 
Darbér, a small square called the Taumari T6l, in which 
are the temples of Bhawani and Bhairava; and outside it 
are the reservoir of Siddhi Pokhri and the temple to 
Ganésa known as the Suri Bandik. 

It is desirable also, to say something of the district and 
town of Gorkhé. The Gérkha district hes to the north- 
west of the Népdl Valley in the region between the 
Trisil-Gandak and Marsydandi affluents of the Gandak, 
and is drained by the Daramdi and Gandi rivers. The 
town is situate on the left bank of Daramdi and con- 
tains some 10,000 inhabitants, but its Darbar is mostly 
now in ruins, and there is nothing noteworthy in it as 
to architecture. Within the district are also the towns of 
Palpé and Pokhraé. The former is the original “ home ” of 
the Khas tribe, and the latter is a large flourishing town 
on the Swétigandak, situated in a valley which is large 
for the Himalayas, but unfortunately not capable of 
natural irrigation. 

We must now pass on to a rapid survey of the more 
recent history of Népdl. Without inquiring into the more 
or less uncertain traditions of the ancient rulers of the 
valley, it is sufficient to say here that in the middle of 
the last century the representatives of the well-known 
Hindi Mall, or Malla, dynasty of the Néwars were still 
ruling. There was not, however, one king over the 
valley, and small as it is,—some 250 square miles only 
in area,—the power of the Mallas was split up into four 
distinct “kingdoms,” in true Himalayan fashion, having 
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their head quarters respectively at Bhatgdon, Kath- 
mandu, Patan and Kirtipur. At that moment, however, 
Kirtipur was subject to Pétan. The pettiness of these 
“kingdoms” is best gauged by the facts that Kéthmdndi, 
Patan and Kirtipir are all within ¢iree miles of each 
other, and that Bhatgdon is only seven miles away! 
The purely urban area of London would easily include 
them all! 

Though claiming a common descent, these little kings 
could naturally never agree, and about 1760 Ranjit Mall, 
the king of Bhatgdéon and nominal suzerain of the whole 
valley, called in the aid of Prithvi Nardyan Sah, King 
of Gérkhé, against Pitan and Kathmandu. However, 
the Néwars soon found out what a serious error had been 
thus committed and joined forces against the Gorkhas. 
This induced Prithvi Narayan Sah to attempt to conquer 
them, and he began by laying siege to Kirtipir. He 
was, however, successfully and bitterly opposed, and it 
was not till four years after his first attempt against 
that town in 1765 that he succeeded in making himself 
master of Népdl, partly by fair fighting and partly by 
treachery and the manipulation of local class animosities. 
This conquest was accompanied by the usual atrocities, 
the effects of some of which are still apparent more than 
a century after the event! 

Prithvi Nérdyan Sah, now master of the important 
districts of Gdérkhéa and Neépdl, became a formidable 
highland monarch, and turning his attention to the 
hills contiguous to his eastern border overran the 
country of the Kirdntis and Limbus as far as Sikkim. 
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He died in 1775,* and was succeeded by his son Singh 
Pratép Sah, who in the three years of his reign some- 
what increased the Gorkha borders to the west. In 
1778 hisson Ran Bahadur Séh succeeded and began, as 
an infant, a long reign. The history of this is one 
of steady progress as regards the Gorkha arms, and of 
the disgusting succession of murders and intrigues and 
atrocious cruelties as regards the Court, that one invari- 
ably meets with in the East. In Ran Bahadur Sah’s 
time the peculiarity of the Gorkha army of blind loyalty 
to the constituted authority for the time being without 
distinction of persons was very marked. It is this that 
makes the ‘‘revolutions”’ in Népal so harmless, as it 
limits them to Court circles and prevents them having 
any effect on the politics of the Gorkha nation at large. 
The Gorkha soldier is first and last a Gorkhd, and it is 
of little moment to him who is King and who Minister. 
Thus it happened that, though the people about the 
Court ill-treated each other without intermission in a 
manner that is positively sickening throughout Ran 
Bahadur Séh’s reign of twenty-nine years,t the Gorkhds 
enlarged their borders and swallowed up all the country 
in the hillsas far as Srinagar, the capital of Garhwal on 
the Ganges, counting thus as vassals the Rajas of 
Garhwal, Kumaun and Jumla ; the last being suzerain 
of the Chaubisia and Baisid Rajas, a set of forty-six 

* It is as well to note here that there is an extraordinary un- 
certainty about Népali dates, even the most modern. No two 
authorities agree about them. 


¢t That is, counting to his death; but he was only a regent for 
the last seven years. 
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petty states situated chiefly about the affluents of the 
Karnali River. 

In 1792 the Gorkhas made a successful raid into 
Tibet; but for this they were punished by the Chinese 
in a way that they still remember. In these operations 
both the Tibetans and the Goérkhdas sued for British aid, 
and many hold that had it been granted in the first 
instance, neither the Tibetan nor the Neépali countries 
would now be closed to British enterprise and com- 
merce. 

Ran Bahadur Sdh’s many cruelties more than once 
drove him into exile in British territory, and in 1800 he 
abdicated in favour of his illegitimate son Girbanjuddh 
Sth. However, he was at the last again regent on be- 
half of this son till 1807, when he was killed in a Court 
affray by his half brother, and Girbanjuddh Sah became 
absolute ruler at ten years of age. The cheerful 
acquiescence of the Gorkhds in the accession of this 
illegitimate son to the throne strongly exhibits their 
peculiar views of loyalty already referred to. 

The reign of this last prince was signalised at first by 
the extension of the Gorkha kingdom on both flanks as 
far as Kangra in the west and Sikkim in the east, but 
in the latter part of it the famous war with the English 
broke out. This was caused mainly by the arrogance 
of the Gorkhaés and their tendency to encroachment, 
and ended in 1816 by their complete defeat and confine- 
ment within their present boundaries. In 1817 Girban- 
juddh Sah died and left an infant son and heir, Rajéndra 
Vikram Sah, who was deposed in 1847 in favour of his 
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son Suréndra Vikram Sah, reigning at the time when the 
journey now introduced was made. Since the days of 
Girbdanjuddh Sah, and, indeed, since the war, the rela- 
tions between England and Népal, though strictly on 
political grounds only, have been friendly enough: e.,7., 
we have kept a Resident at Kathmanda, and the Gorkhas 
sided with us in the Mutiny ; but Englishmen are never- 
theless jealously excluded from the country. Internally 
the history is one long record of plot and counterplot, 
palace revolution, atrocity and assassination ; the people 
at large living meanwhile in complete indifference, 
satisfied to dwell under a bastard dynasty, and to be 
controlled more Indico by a family of practically 
hereditary ministers. 

The Sah dynasty of Gorkha, and now of Népal, claims 
descent from a younger son of the Méwar dynasty of 
Chittaur in Rajputénd, a family that became scattered 
over India alter the famous sack of that place in 
1303 by ‘Alauddin Khilji of Delhi. In the same way 
the family of Jang Bahidur Kanwar, the Minister of 
Népal up to his death in 1878, claims descent from the 
royal refugees of Méwar, its members having, according 
to their own account, procured their title of Kanwar cen- 
turies back from the Raja of the petty State of Satankot 
in return for war services. However, be this as it may, 
Bhim Sén (Khas) Thapé, the famous general and first 
minister of this line, seems to have accompanied Ran 
Bahadur Séh into exile in 1500 in a humble capacity, 
and, on the latter's accession to power in 1804, to have 
become sole minister in succession to Damodar (Brah- 
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man) Pandé, who was beheaded. Bhim Sén Thapéa held 
power till 1839, and it was owing to his aggressive 
policy that the Népali War came about. After surviving 
several attempts on his life he was at last tortured into 
cutting his throat. The Pandés now returned to power, 
but in 1843 a turn of the wheel brought about a great 
beheading of them, and Matabar Singh Thapaé, nephew 
of Bhim Sén Thapdé, became Minister. He was mur- 
dered, it is said, by his own nephew, Jang Bahadur 
Kanwar, afterwards the great Minister, in 1845 with 
the connivance of the King; and Gagan Singh, one of 
the murdering party, became Minister, but was himself 
shot dead in the following year. During the same 
evening, 14th September, 1846, occurred a massacre 
in the Kot, or military council chamber at Kaéthmanda, 
when thirty-one of the most influential men of Népal fell. 
This paved the way for the accession of Jang Bahadur 
Kanwér to power, which he held for thirty-two years, 
being the first Minister of the Gdorkhdas in Nepal to die 
a natural death! His life was often,—very often,— 
attempted, and even now things do not seem to have 
improved, for quite lately the old and revolting story 
of palace intrigue and murder has been enacted all over 
again. | 

Mahardja* Jang Bahadur Kanwar Rand, as Sir Jung 
Bahadur, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., was well known to the 
English, owing to his long visit to England in 1830, 
and though he was closely connected with the Thapas, he 


* Maharaja, as a title, does not necessarily convey the sense of 
“territorial king,” the term for which is Maharajadhiraja. 
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came from a family of recent renown in Gorkha history. 
His great-grandfather, Ram Kishn Kanwir, took an im- 
portant part in the conquest of Népdl as a military 
leader; his grandfather, Ranjit Kanwdr, was Governor 
of Jumlda after its conquest ; and his father Bal Narsingh 
Kanwar was the person who cut down the murderer of 
Ran Bahadur Séh in 1807. | 

Before concluding these preliminary notes reference 
must be made to the architecture of Népal, which as 
usual in India is mainly confined to religious structures. 
Hardly anything that the Gorkhds have erected in 
Népal is worthy of notice, but their inheritance from 
the Neéwars is rich indeed. The chief architectural 
objects have been already mentioned in describing the 
towns of Nepal, and it will now be sufficient to note 
their principal features. A brief account of the religion 
of the Népdlis must, however, be first given. 

The Buddhism of Népal, such as it is, 1s based on the 
Dukpa doctrine; but, as will have been perceived by 
the reader of these pages, it has been overlaid by Hindu 
notions. ‘This influence is everywhere visible: in the 
division of the Buddhist Néwars into castes; in the 
recognition of such divisions by their Brahmanist com- 
patriots and neighbours; in the adherence of the 
majority of them to the practices of both Hindus and 
Buddhists; in the general prevalence of Tantrik wor- 
ship, as represented by Vajrasattva, the sixth Dhydni 
Buddha, Vajrasatvatmika his wife or Sakti, and Ghan- 
tapdni his son or Bédhisattva; in the admission of the 
divinity of the purely Hindu gods and of the images of 
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these into their shrines and temples, ce... of Ganésa, 
Mahddéva or Siva in the formsof Bhairava and Mahakala, 
Indra, and Garuda, and of Siva’s consort Parvati in 
the forms of Bhairavi and Kali; in the adoption,— 
after a fashion of their own it is true—of the Saiva 
phallic emblems, the mga and yoni ; in the general wor- 
ship of Matsyéndrandtha or Machhindranath, a much 
Hinduized form of the Dhydéni Bodhisattva Pad- 
mapani or Avaldkitésvara, and of Manjusri, a mortal 
Bodhisattva of modern and Hindt characteristics. 
Manjusri is the patron saint of the Népal Valley, and 
Gorakshandtha or Gorakhnath, a little understood 
personage much mixed up with Machhindranath, of 
the Gérkhas. Both are universally worshipped. With 
the addition of these and of the Hindti gods above 
mentioned, the ordinary objects of veneration in Népal 
are substantially those affected in Sikkim as described 
at p. 169 above. 

In Népal, Adi Buddha is represented by a pair of eyes, 
usually conspicuously placed on the capitals of chat/s, and 
his emblem is a flame of fire. The Triratna, or Buddhist 
Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dharma “ the Law,” and Sangha 
‘the Church,” is invariably represented by three figures 
—that of Dharma being always female,—which are to 
be found everywhere in every possible size and position. 
The five orthodox Dhydni Buddhas have usually tixed 
positions in a temple; Vairéchana in the centre, 
Akshobhya in the east, Ratnasambhava in the south, 
Amitabha in the west, and Amogasiddha in the north. 
The images of these are in shrines, and in addition 
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are to be found sculptured slabs and figures of sizes, 
representing or symbolizing many Buddhist and Hindi 
religious objects, which need not be detailed here. 

As to the actual architecture of the Népal Valley and 
its import, some of the words of the late Mr. Fergusson 
in his great work on the History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture may well be quoted here in support of 
the statements to be found further on. ‘“ In Népal,” he 
says, “‘we have no succession of styles—no history in 
fact—for we do not really know when any of the three 
religions was introduced ; but what we find is the Vaish- 
nava, Saiva and Buddhist religions existing side by side 
at the present day, and flourishing with a rank luxuri- 
ance unknown in the plains of Bengal, where probably 
their exuberance was checked by the example of the 
Muslims. 

“Owing to all the principal monuments in Népal 
being comparatively modern—all certainly subsequent 
to the fourteenth century—and to the people being 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found 
in the plains, the buildings of Népdl cannot compare, 
as architectural objects, with those found in other parts 
of India. But, on the other hand, the very fact of their 
being modern gives them an interest of their own, 
and, though it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic 
one, when it is said that in Neépal there are more 
temples than houses, and more idols than men; it is 
true to such an extent that there is an unlimited field 
for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings are 
marvellously picturesque.” 
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Judging from photographs and such materials as were 
available, Mr. Fergusson “had no hesitation in assert- 
ing that there are some streets and palaces in Kath- 
mandi, Bhatgaon and Patan, which are more pictur- 
esque and striking as architectural compositions, than 
are to be found in any other cities in India. The 
style may be called barbarous, and the buildings have 
the defect of being principally in wood; but their 
height, their variety of outline, their wealth of carving 
and richness of colour, are such as are not to be 
found in Benares or any other city of the plains. 

“The real point of interest in the architecture of 
Népal to the true student of the art lies in its ethno- 
graphic meaning. When fully mastered, it presents us 
with a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 
seventh century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it—when 
the Buddhist and Brahmanical religions flourished 
side by side; and when the distinctive features of the 
various races were far more marked than they have 
since become under the powerful solvent of the Muham- 
madan domination.” 

From all these causes Mr. Fergusson believed “that 
if the materials existed, and it were possible to write 
an exhaustive history of the architecture of the valley 
of Népal, it would throw more light on most of the 
problems that are now perplexing us than of any 
other province in India.” 

Again he says: ‘‘ By far the most characteristic and 
beautiful temples of the Népalis are those possessing 
many storeys divided with sloping roofs. They are un- 
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like anything found in Bengal and all their affinities 
seem to be with those in Burma or China.” Again 
further on, when speaking of the well-known doorway 
to the Darbar at Bhatgdon, portrayed in his and other 
works, he writes that it is “‘a singularly characteristic 
specimen of the style, but partaking much more of China 
than of India in its ornaments.” It is, indeed, so like 
an archway in the Nankau Pass near Pekin that he was 
at first inclined to ascribe it to the same age. ‘“'The 
Chinese example is, however, dated in 1345, and the 
Népali example according to Mr. Hodgson was erected 
as late as 1725, and yet their ornamentation 1s the same ! 
In the centre is Garuda with a seven-headed-snake hood; 
on either hand are Nagas with seven-headed hoods also, 
and the general character of the foliaged ornaments is 
so similar that it is difficult to believe in so great a lapse 
of time between them.” 

Lastly, as a most interesting ethnological question, 
Mr. Fergusson draws marked attention to the similarity 
between the architecture of Népal and that of the 
Tuluvas, a peculiar isolated race in Kanara in Southern 
India; the temple of Krishna at Patan and that at 
Mudbidri in Kanara being most remarkably alike. 

With these notes on the architecture of Népal we 
must pass on to the account of the tour there in 
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REMARKS ON A TOUR 


THROUGH 


NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 


TRAVELLING by palanquins one day in May, 1876, from 
the British boundary of the Champdran district of 
Bihar, during the night, we reached the edge of the 
belt of the Népali Tarai forest, at that point just ten 
miles broad; then, mounting horses, we rode through 
the forests and valleys of the lower range of hills, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, by an excellent cart road, 
to the foot of the Sisaégarhi Hill, which we immediately 
ascended by an extraordinarily sharp and difficult in- 
cline, and on the crest found ourselves on a fortified 
hill-top, where we stopped for the night. Next morn- 
ing, crossing the Sisagarhi Range, we descended into a 
valley, and then ascended the Chandragiri Range, which 
commands a view of the valley of Népal, the surround- 
ing mountains, and the snowv ranges beyond,—alto- 
gether a noble prospect. Then we descended into the 
valley, and were thence driven ina carriage to Kath- 
mandu and the Residency. 

The thirty-five miles of distance through the Tarai 
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and the low hills must be done at one march, between 
sunrise and sunset, in order to avoid the malaria, which 
is much dreaded, especially in the hot season. With 
the ponies we had it took us seven hours; but, if one 
had time to lay out one’s own horses, it might be done 
in four and a half hours. The Népali Government took 
great pains with the road as far as the foot of the 
Sisigarhf Hill; but they, no doubt purposely, left the 
road over the hills of Sisdégarhi and Chandragiri as diffi- 
cult as possible, regarding the very stiff ascents and 
descents as part of their natural fortifications, on which 
they so much relied. 

In Népél itself we stayed a full week ; rode all about 
the valley ; visited the several cities and the numerous 
Hindi and Buddhist temples and other architectural 
remains ; saw the King, the Minister Jang Bahadur, 
the principal officers, and the troops; and ascended two 
of the neighbouring mountains, from the summit of 
one of which we were rewarded, after some hours of 
hard walking in heavy weather, by a view of the snowy 
ranges, of which there were actually counted no less 
than ten! We received the most hospitable kindness 
and much interesting and useful information from the 
Resident, Mr. Girdlestone, and the greatest civility 
and attention from the Népdlf Government. Indeed, Mr. 
Girdlestone’s political ability and special experience ren- 
dered his conversation most interesting and instructive. 

The valley scenery of Népdl is, of course, very pretty 
and good, but it is not at all comparable to that of 
Kashmir, the glory of Népal being in its architecture 
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rather than in its scenery. Still the scenery sets off 
and enhances the effect of the architecture by afford- 
ing a blue background tipped with everlasting snows. 
The Népdli Hindu temple architecture is strikingly pic- 
turesque,—perhaps uniquely picturesque in India,— 
being modelled on that of the Chinese pagodas,—storey 
piled upon storey, with copper-gilt finials, minute wood- 
carvings, and purple-enamelled bricks. It is all the work 
of the original Mongoloid Néwar dynasties, violently 
displaced a century ago by the semi-Aryan Gorkhis, 
whose modern temples are only a feeble reflex of the 
structures at Beuures. The typical Buddhist buildings 
are second-rate specimens of the northern Buddhist 
architecture, without any of the character and origi- 
nality we are accustomed to admire in the Sikkim- 
Bhitdn-Tibetan style. 

The cultivation of the Népal Valley is blessed with un- 
equalled advantages, and is carried on with the utmost 
industry. In May we found a waving harvest of wheat 
awaiting the sickle, and [ was told that almost all 
these lands had already yielded an equally good rice 
harvest within the agricultural year, and that many of the 
fields would yet yield special crops,—pepper, vegetables, 
and the like! In short, most of the lands yield two 
harvests in the year, and some yield even three! ‘The 
chemical quality of the soil must be excellent, but one 
special cause of the fertility is the artiticial irrigation 
from the countless streams and streamlets from the 
neighbouring hills. There are, however, no lakes, such 
as those which adorn Kashmir. 
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The houses of the people—even of the rural peasantry 
—have brick walls and tiled roofs, being altogether 
much more substantial than the dwellings of the cor- 
responding classes of the plains of India. 

The surface of the valley is difficult for roads, and 
consists of layers and plateau-like platforms, one above 
or below the other ; nevertheless, it is traversed by many 
strongly-made causeways radiating from Kathmandu in 
all directions. 

The champaign area of the valley is taken to be 250 
square miles, the length being twenty-five miles, with 
an average breadth of ten miles.* Its population is 
very dense, the whole ,country-side being dotted over 
with villages and cottages. The number is not really 
known, but has been estimated to be 400,000 souls,— 
an apparently impossible number. That, however, 
it must be very large, is borne out by the fact 
that, excellent as the cultivation is, the Jand does not 
afford food enough for the people, a considerable food 
supply having to be yearly imported from the plains,— 
an important circumstance politically, of which the 
Népdlis are well aware. There is, indeed, the suburban 
population of four cities, including Kathmandu, which 
cannot be less in all than 120,000 souls ;+ and if from 
250 square miles, one-fourth,—say sixty-five square 

*This would seem to be about the true area, though every 
writer varies. Brian Hodgson has 16 by 16=256 sq. m.; 
Dr. Oldfield, 15 by 14=220 sq. m.; Dr. Wright, 16 by 9=154 
sq.m.; Dr. Allen and Mr. Fergusson, 12 by 9=108 sq. m. 


+ Often estimated, indeed, at 165,000: thus, Bhatgaon, 50,000; 
Kathmandu, 50,000 ; Patan, 60,000; Kirtipur, 5,000. 
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miles,—be deducted fur streams, roads, ravines, &c., 
there are left 185 square miles, on which it is possible 
that a dense suburban and rural population of 800 to 
1,000 to the square mile may subsist. Altogether it is 
probable that the population of the Népdal Valley can 
hardly be less than 300,000 souls. 

The valley is destitute of the superior kinds of manu- 
factures, save those which pertain to weapons of war; 
but there are all the signs of health, vigour, content- 
ment and alacrity in the general aspect of the people; 
and altogether, if its cultivation, irrigation, communi- 
cations, habitations, works of art, and social organiza- 
tion be taken into consideration, the Népal Valley 
affords a monument of what can be accomplished by the 
unaided genius and industry of the natives of India. 

It will have been observed that Népal has been above 
treated as a small valley, and this is strictly and accu- 
rately the case; though, from being the military and 
political centre, it has given its name to a great Hima- 
layan dominion adjoining British territory for over a 
length of 500 miles. This great territory, inhabited 
mainly by aboriginal or Indo-Chinese races, was origi- 
nally ruled by a number of petty dynasties springing 
out of them. Some of these dynasties, however, were 
of a mixed race, coming from Ayran Rajpit fathers 
and aboriginal mothers, and among them was the 
dynasty of the Gérkha tract. 

The Gorkha district, for “ Gérkha” is the name of a 
place rather than of a nation, 1s situate near the junc- 
tion of several branches of the well-known river Gandak 
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within the Himalayan region, there called collectively 
the Tristlgangé. It is inhabited, as above described, by 
half-caste Réjpits, who have the hardihood of their 
maternal ancestors, inhabitants of the hills, together 
with the higher qualities of their paternal ancestors the 
Rajpits of the plains. They do little in the way of 
cultivation, but are addicted to martial pursuits, and thus 
the Gérkhé dynasty gradually beat down, or absorbed, 
all the surrounding dynasties, and overran all the 
mountainous country which now constitutes the Népali 
dominion. 

Among the first of the defeated dynasties was that of 
the Néwars of the Népal Valley itself, which is quite the 
gem of the whole country ; and it was the Néwar rule 
that made the valley what itis. The Néwars were much 
superior to the Gorkha people in culture and civiliza- 
tion, though inferior in organization and arms. They 
made, however, a protracted resistance to the invaders 
from Gorkha, during the course of which they asked 
aid from the British. This was in the early days of 
our rule, and a British expedition was sent, which be- 
came prostrated by Tardi fever and failed. After that 
the Néwars succumbed, and Népdl became Gorkhdli, as 
the phrase is, meaning dependent on Gorkha. The seat 
of Government was transferred from Gérkha to Kath- 
mandi, the capital of Népal, but Gorkhé continues to 
be the patria—t.e., the mother state, from which the 
principal men still come, and the best troops are still 
drawn. Hence it is that, though the military and 
administrative centre is in Népal, the political centre is 
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still at Gorkha; and, if the Népal Valley were to be 
occupied by an enemy, the heart of the dominion would 
be untouched until Gorkha was taken. This is an 
important political consideration. 

In scientific circles, the jealousy with which the 
Népali Government guards its territory against the 
approach of knowledge has long been notorious. 
Nothing, however, will dissuade the Népélis from the 
belief that topographical surveys, geological examina- 
tions, and botanical collections, are either the precursors 
of political aggression, or else lead to complications 
which end in annexation ; and so the exclusion of the 
Népali dominion from the gaze of science is religiously 
maintained. 

The Népali Government is fond of stating its subject 
population at five millions of souls, including all the 
hills and the strip of plains along their southern base ; 
but there are no data for such a statement, which, 
according to our general knowledge of the Himalayan 
regions, must be greatly in excess of the truth. Besides 
Népal itself, there are valleys in the territory, such as 
those of Gorkha, Pékhri, and so on, which are well in- 
habited, and so is a portion of the submontane strip ; but 
with these exceptions the area is very thinly populated. 

In the trade between Népdl and British territory 
the former sends articles which either are luxuries or 
of secondary necessity, whereas she receives either 
food-supply or other necessaries,—a fact to be noted. 

The revenues are stated by the Népali Government 
to be one hundred /akhs of rupees, or one million 
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sterling. In this there is probably some exaggeration. 
The Resident, however seemed to think that the expen- 
ture could not be less than three-quarters of a million, 
and might have been more; and as there was no debt, 
some inference may hence be drawn as to the fiscal 
resources. 

The army serving with the colours has an effec- 
tive strength of 20,000 men. We saw 12,000 men 
reviewed at Kathmandu, but there are irregular troops 
scattered in the interior; and as the military system 
is one of very short service, it happens that nearly all 
the able-bodied men of the whole country have been 
trained to arms. Under certain circumstances, the 
military strength, represented by 20,000 men, might 
be multiplied many times. 

In the valley near Ké&hmandt there are arsenals and 
magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, 
thousands of stands of arms, small arm ammunition, 
and the like. It is remarkable that for all this they 
depend on indigenous manufactures,—a circumstance 
which, however creditable to their patriotism, must 
detract greatly from the military value of these things. 

There are no fortresses in Népal, and the Govern- 
ment says that its trust is not in fortifications made 
by mortal hands, but to the natural fortresses with 
which the Maker of the mountains has endowed the 
country! How far this trust is justified by topo- 
graphical fact is a point on which I shall have some 
remarks to offer presently. 

As to the eflective value of the Népali troops, I 
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may say that it may be at once allowed that they are 
much the best troops possessed by any native state in 
India. 

Of the infantry, the material, as regards fighting 
men, is excellent,—hardihood, endurance, activity, 
cheerfulness in emergent trouble, being their known 
qualities, and such being the case, it is probable 
that they would display a Iigh degree of courage. 
In mountain warfare their national qualities, with 
the addition of what may be termed their foreign 
drill and discipline, would make them admirable troops ; 
but they are inefficiently officered in the higher grades, 
all the military commands, divisions, brigades, and 
even colonelcies being given away to the relations and 
adherents of the Minister. Not only in general 
respects, but also in details of newest improvements, 
an imitation, or attempt at imitation, of the British 
system is made: and the drill and exercises—as seen 
on a parade ground,—are truly excellent. Field 
exercises and manceuvres, too, are much attempted, 
but it is doubtful whether they are efficiently performed. 
As already stated, the rifles are manufactured in Népal, 
and are made after the Enfield model, by hand zot by 
machinery. Thus manufactured, they cannot be really 
efficient. 

As regards the mounted branch of the service, there 
is absolutely no cavalry worthy of the name, and a 
regimental mounted officer rides a pony, zo¢ a horse ; 
nor could the Népalis ever command the supply of any 
appreciable number of horses. This is an important 
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circumstance, if ever the military strength of Népal 
has to be measured. 

In the artillery the guns are mainly dragged by 
men, which is much the best plan for service in the 
hills. I saw the men mounting and dismounting their 
little guns, which they did in a very smart and handy 
manner. The very small amount of artillery drawn by 
horses is a circumstance to be borne in mind, if Népali 
power is ever to be exerted in the plains, for the 
absence of horses for artillery would appear at first 
sight to be a fatal defect. The Népéli Government 
has, however, a very large stock of elephants, and 
doubtless would reckon on that for’ the carrying of 
guns. There is a large supply of ordnance of various 
calibres, also made in Népdl. In every infantry 
regiment a certain number of the men are trained to 
gunnery, but this would not avail in action according 
to modern warfare. 

The Népali Contingent, in the support of the 
Bnitish troops in the Oudh Campaign of 1858, did fairly 
well, and the native infantry regiments of our own, which 
are recruited within the Gdorkhdli dominions, have 
always been famed as among the very best troops in our 
service. In the war with Népal in 1815, the bravery 
and stubbornness of the Népali soldiery called forth 
the respectful commendation of the British officers, but 
in their last war with Tibet, the Népalis by no means 
got the best of it, as the Tibetans were assisted by the 
Chinese, and the exhaustion of Népali resources, which 
occurred on that occasion is still greatly remembered. 
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They, indeed, still speak with respect of some branches, 
at least, of the Chinese army, and that does not in- 
dicate a very formidable standard of military prowess. 

On the whole, it is probable that, notwithstanding 
all their merits and their aptitude for particular sorts 
of warfare, the Népali army would be quickly destroyed 
if opposed in the open field to a civilised enemy. If 
the present army of Népdal, 20,000 strong, were to be 
drawn up in the open country, adjoining their own 
Tarai, in front of a small mixed British force of, say 
5,000 men, armed and equipped with the newest 
appliances, and led by a commander who was at once a 
tactician and a strategist, they would be routed in a 
few hours. The fortitude of these mountaineers, and 
their tincture of foreign discipline, would be of no 
avail against military skill and science, and the re- 
sources of modern armament. I mention this latter 
point because, however absurd the idea may appear to 
some, the Népalis imagine that they could hold their 
own in the hills against the British, and think that 
they might not improbably be successful in a general 
contest, and, in the event of the British power being 
shaken, could press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboard. Their trust is in their natural forti- 
fications of mountains; their ambition towards the 
rich plains and the sea-borne commerce. 

The Népalis regard themselves as a Himalayan power 
placed between two Empires, the Chinese and the 
British, and except by general report, they do not seem 
to take any special cognizance as yet of other powers. 
It is to be hoped that we may never allow them to have 
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occasion for doing so; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
that of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot help 
seeing that they have what Shakespeare would have 
called “a high stomach.” It is nearly certain, as a 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and the 
Gorkhdélis would have divided between them the vast 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Népalis are doubtless aware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Maharaja 
by the King of Népdal, was thoroughly loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, from the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past ; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
against him, he was universally believed to have a life- 
tenure of supreme power in Népdl, as the Gérkhdli 
King, styled Mahardajadhiraja, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take part in public affairs, though his person 
and office were reyarded by the nation as sacred. Jang 
Bahddur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives, 
and they had the chief appointments inthe army. He, 
however, retained in his own hand the ultimate control 
of the military as well as the civil administration. Has 
civil government was reported to be vigorous and suc- 
cessful and generally just, but it was nevertheless un- 
derstood that he was incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and murderers. 

Ifa revolution in Népal were to occur, I hardly see 
how it could affect British interests, provided that there 
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were general peace in India at the time: but if we were 
ourselves in difficulty at such a moment, or if there 
were disturbances going on elsewhere, a revolution in 
Népal might, perhaps, be awkward. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that if we were to be under the neces- 
sity of punishing the Népali Government,—which we 
may trust will never occur—punishment could be easily 
inflicted ; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 
of the Népali Himdlayas there intervenes a long strip 
of flat territory, some 500 miles in length and of vary- 
ing breadth, but never exceeding twenty-five miles 
perhaps. It is partly cultivated and partly covered 
with rich forests, and could be easily seized and held by 
us. Indeed it affords, from its situation, extraordinary 
facilities for such an operation, and the blow would be 
immediately and severely felt by the Népdlis. Besides 
their distress at the loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they most desire expansion, they would fear the 
cutting off of some of their food-supplies, and of many 
necessaries which they receive by trade. It is to be 
hoped that such a decisive stroke would suffice as a 
demonstration of British power, even in grave contin- 
gencies. Moreover, it is probable that the Népilis, 
who must be well aware of all this, would never pro- 
voke it. 

If, however, it were to become necessary to approach 
Népal itself, that would be a much more serious busi- 
ness. 

Situated as we are in India, it is necessary for us to 
think of these possibilities beforehand, though we hope 
that they may never be realized, and it is far more 
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pleasant to think of the loyal conduct of Népal for 
many years,—the useful assistance she rendered in 
1857 and 158 affording an earnest of the good service 
she may yet render us,—and to mark the yood cha- 
racter which her people bear in British territory, 
whether serving in the army, or whether emigrating as 
colonists and labourers into our hill districts, where 
new industries are springing up. 

The relations of Népal with Tibet form a constant 
subject of conversation with the Népalt officers. There 
is some trade with Tibet, not apparently of much im- 
portance, either as regards the articles of commerce 
or the routes traversed, and there are disputes on the 
border constantly occurring, the nature of which is 
not precisely ascertainable. For some years an agent 
of the Népali Government was stationed at Lhasa, but 
having, it was alleged, been much ill-treated, he was 
withdrawn shortly before 1876. It is, however, indi- 
rectly advantageous to British interests that a Népali 
Agency should be maintained at Lhasa, as by means of 
it we could obtain information. On the whole, I 
could not make out that the situation of Népal with 
respect to the eastern part of Tibet,—which is the 
really important part of that country,—is at all domi- 
nant, or even influential. The Tibetans would not 
probably mind the Népéalis in the least, except as 
dependants of ours. There are at least two passes 
practicable for troops between Népal and Tibet, but, as 
lines of political and commercial communication with 
Juhdsa, they are not nearly so important as our own 
routes by Sikkim nearer home. 
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APPENDIX. 


Place Names in Jammin and Kashmir tested by the 
Rev. J. H. Know ss in Srinagar, 1886. 


Achhabal or or | 

Achhawal J a i 
Aditak Range Aio3] 
Ahaténg Hill SS lal 
Aknir ? eS | 


‘Aliabéd Sardi flye Sy blo 
Apharwat sg yg! 
Anat Nag or Anat Sw! 


Nag (the same 3 

as Tslam&b&d) he 
Aw&tfpdr (same as 9} lol 

Wantiptir) 7 


Babi Hanafu- yNlowoll 
’ddin 

Babé Handpha sai pel 
Din (same as 
Hanafu’ddin) 

Baépam Rish{ (Baba- stint 
marishi on the maps) 

Baéramitila 


Il. 


Jd)) 


Bahramgul Js le 
Banihél § Usk 
BAwan (sumeas Matan) y9l 
Bhau Fort oe) 
Bhimbar Suhel 
Bijbihara Syl 
Bijlf Sir Peak Yo 
Bilaut caoght! 


Bédhgangé Stream KS ws 9! 


Brahma Peaks ve 5. 
Brargarhi PP) ly 
Birhas uw) 

Batal Pir Mount Sor 
Chamba We 
Chérgal AS) 
Chashma Shéhi Pl tatu 
Chhut Pan (same —__ngh mem 

as Chitha Panf) 

Chibél Ske 
Chindb River oy la 
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Chinani 
Chitha Pani 


Dachhinpéra 
Déog6l 
Dhansal 
Déda 
Didganga 


Firézpar 


Appendix. 


DRI 


Farhat Bakhsh rs ere yb 


Garden (same as 


the Shalimar) 


Gilgit w SS 
Gélabarg Hills (eame 53,8 
as Gulébgarb) . 
Gratawat ung d yS 

Gugri Bal es 

Guldbgarh Hills PE SS 
Gulmarg Fy 
Hajan oe 
Hart Parbat WY Nis yD 
Harmukh yp 
Hathf Band ~ Jy sole 
Hazrat Bal ews po 
Hirapaér DRS yD 
Hundi Bal JD 
IslmAbéd ShT psn! 
Jaibrér D) pent 
Jammin or 
Kahite SS 
Kaj Nag eSels 


Kamliwan aS 
Kang Karéwa Sy) S2SS 

(same as Za‘fran 

Karéwa) 
Kart «> ys 
Katha Kul SS aes 
Khagan ks 
Khana Bal pes 
Khanptr ) oe len 
Kiranchi vr = yS 
Kishtwar eee FLEXS 
Kénsar Nag 25 »W3 
Kénsaran Kithar y¢3 8. ory 
Kontlun oes 
Kothar 
Kétli 
Krala Sangar eis 
Kinda Bal are 98 
Ladakh al 
Ladka Dhar pies Sa 
La‘l Khdn’s Kil‘ah sks oe js 
La‘lpar Doped 
L&ndar psd 
Lart Larf 345 9 yy) 
Lakhbawan on 
Lundrf (same asL&ndar) cous 
Lunk6t Mountain us XJ 
Lapar Liman ry 
Mahi Pass 
Manalgiai rate 
Ma4nas Bal ‘i pil 
Manchhalaéné dag 
Manchhul (same as Jee 

Manchhalané4) 
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Man Taléo 933,yL. | Ramban seb 
Martand us L. | Rampdér Bundéla Jy dr!) 
Mir yee | Ratan Pantsél Sees os 
Mir and Sir Mountain yew y- | Ratan Pir ym 
Muhanpir Doe | Rimbidra Sy lewey 
Nahari Mar Dk yg 
Saifaptr DRAgew 
Nanga Parbat wn) Ks Saman{f Ss Lins 
Nan Sur Range dx~~ y | Sambal , 
Nard Canal JP | Sardi Sayyid-  SWT aque 1 paw 
Nasim Bagh W ped | &bad 
Nau Nagar Karéwa 85 )S Si.) | Sarpa Sangar Peak Si. 
Naushahra 5 pete y) Séojadar DIS ew 
Nishét Bagh Yblas | Séjahés ee 
Nir Chamba Cascade 9 ag,y9} , ey are aus 
Padshih Bagh yalkwsk | Shakaru’ddin op! | ye 
Péndrénthan ee wi | Shélmér Gardens oWk, 
Pandin (same as op | Shankardéchér (same le) <2, 
. —_ a eo 
; ' Sh j 
Postar! Peak a Shapéa " sek ce 
a eX _ Skardé 93 Kus 
Parét is 2) Somban and 98 yey 
ee 4% — @émhan Hills ‘ 
wv Sénamarg 2S yoy 
Pir Pantsél Range Sages yes Sopér ) 
Poshiénd (same as Us grinagar 
P oer ) | Sringabal Mountain SS ~ 
it OH  goah Mahidéo RI dy 
or i re COIN Sundar Tab Jdiw 
Piénchh 4S 9 | Sangalban Sy ) owe 
Pishan | Sangalwan (same as YPN 
oH Séngalban) 
Rajauri csyyel) , Takht-i-Sulaimin yligle ws” 
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Thatha Katf 9S REGS 
Thun (sameasThunna) se) 
Thunnaé , lags 
Udhampdr DRAPES yy 
Udsur Karéwa Syl ys pool 
Ular District | 


2 
Ular Lake (same as Walar) yJol 


Ular Dal (same as Js yal 
Walar Lake) 

Vérnig 25 y9 

Véshi yay 
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Vijhbuhéru (same as ylyens 
Bijbihara) 

Vitasté River (thesame \.~219 
as the Jhélam) 


Walar Lake yo 
Wantfpar Di sly 
Wardwan Oy 
Wastarwan Hill yy 
Watlandar pwissls 


Za‘frin Karéwa 91 )S 5/45) 
Zébanwan on 


GLOSSARIAL INDEX OF VERNACULAR TERMS. 


A. 


AbkAri, excise, 39 

Achni, an appraisement of a crop for 
Jand revenue purposes in Hydera- 
bad, 37 

"Addlat Murdfa’, 255 

"Addlat Diwdni Buzurg, 255 

Agar Firdts ba rth-i samin ast, hamin 
ast, & hamin ast, & hamin ast. 
If there be a Paradise on the face 
of the earth, it is bere, and it is 
here, and it is bere, ii, 59 

Akhbdar-narfs, newswriter, ii, 77 

Amin, in Hvderabad, supervisor of re- 
venue collection, 33; a district 
inspector of police, 25, 233 

Amir, a noble, 100, 101, 102 

Awir Kabir, the Great Noble, a title of 
the premier noble of Hyderabad. 
See Sbamsu'l-Umard, 7, 63; ex- 
plained, xxiii. 

Amjad, the depoty-master of a Boddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 

Ani-ut, an irrigation dam, 234 note, 254 

Annaikattu. See Anicut. 

’Arasta Jab, the Aristotle of the World, 
a title, 37, 58, 61 

Arkdn, plu. of rukn (q. t.) 

Asaf Jah, the Asaf of the World, a title 
of the first Nizdm, 54 

*Asal, a pure Arab in Hyderabad, 22 

Asghar Jang, the lesser in war, a title, 
22€ 

Asura, a demigod. a clan of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

"Afar, ascent, ‘‘ otto of ruses,"’ 86, 233 

Aratdra, a form of supposed incarnation 
in Himdlayan Buddbism, ii, 172, 
176, 177, 197 

Aratari, adjective from aratéra (q. v.), 
Ny, 173, 215 

diical, first, 34; name of a malarial fever 
in Nepal, ii, 228 
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Awal achchd thd, ab bhi achha hat. 
Muhabbat fi mdbain har do Sarkar. 
It was good from the first, and it is 
good now. There is friendsbip be- 
tween the two Governments, 92 

Azimu’l-Umard, the highest of the 
nobles, a title, 37, 58, 61, 101 


B. 


BabGl, the acacia Arahica, 214 

Bagh, a garden, 289, 291, 309; ii, 6, 
56, 57, 58, 73, 177 :—the Garden, 
an old name for the Residency at 
Hyderabad, 147 

Bdghbacha, tiger cab, a kind of cannon 
in Kasbmir, 303 

Bdghchalni rupees, rupees current at 
the Garden. See Bagh, 147 

Babddur, brave, a MGhammadan title of 
pobility, xxiii. 

Bahrdmu’ddaula, the Mars of the State, 
a title, 175 

Baht, a barze in Kashmir, 295 

Bajra. See Dorje. 

Bandéki shikdri, a shooting punt in 
Kashmir, 295 

Rangala, a kind of eredan in Kashmir, 
1i, 102, 134, 135 

Bangla, a bost in Kashmir, 295 

Banyan, the jicus Jndica, 250; ii, 102 

Baoli, a well or reservoir of water, 223; 
ii., 5, 6, 88, 89, 90, 133 

Bdrddari, a summer-bouse, 229; ii, 58, 
93, 117 

Barak Jang, Rising Star of War, a title 
of an Arab Jama‘diir, 23 

Bargir, a trooper in at ahdiri corps. 

Barkandiz, an uneattacbel soldier ip 
Hsderaba‘, 24 

Bashiru'ddau:a, 178 
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Batdotf, a system of land revenue paid 
in kind, by which the tenant gives 
up a share of his crop on appraise- 
ment, 138 note 

Badzdr, a market or place of bosine:s, 
141, 142, 144, 182, 203; ii, 7, 
89, 134 

Ber, the zyziphus jujuba, 280 

Bhang,an exciseable drug produced from 
hemp in Hyderabad, 39 ; the canna- 
bis Indica, ii, 13 

Bidr, see Vihdra, ii, 237 

Bin, son of, 228 

Bi’smi'llah (in the name of God), a 
Muhammadan ceremony, 164 note 

Bi'smi'llahi'rrahmaniv'rrahim, in the 
name of God the merciful and com- 
passionate, 164 note 

Bédhisattva, in Himdlayan Buddbism, 
the son of a Buddha, ii, 170, 171, 
174, 175, 205, 209, 243, 244 

Butshikan, iconoclast, ii. 39 


C. 


Chait, a Buddhist mortuary sbrine, 
ii, 174, 206, 210 

Chaitya. See Chait. 

Chdékwdr, a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 
114, 115, 120 

Chalka, upland ground in Hyderabad, 
211 

Chaman, a tray of fruit or flowers, 222 

Chaudhart, rural magnate in Kashmir, 
ii, 32 

Chanki, a police post in Hyderabad, 25 ; 
a postal station in Jammin, ii, 104 

Chdas (Turkish), a petty officer of the 
Arabs in Hyderabad, 23, 168 

Chhékhor, a Buddhist prayer cylinder, 
ii, 173 

Chhétd, small, lesser, 155 

Chhéten. See Chait. 

Chihla, forty; a ceremony at Hydera- 
bad, 202 

Chikd, a rope sospension bridge in Kash- 
mir, 296, 297 ; ii, 83, 107 

Chil, the pinus longifolia, 280 

Chin Kalich Khdn, Lord of the frowning 
brow, a title of the first Nizim, 53 

Chir, the pinus longifolia, ii, 3, 4, 89 

Chirdyh, lamp, ii, 113 

Chobzant, beating with sticks to keep 
a crowd back, 92 

Chuhdr Mindr, Four Minarets, name of 
the chief gateway at Hyderabad, 84 
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Chundr, a plane tree, 287 
Cht6 mat, nahin to kitenge, don't 
touch it, or be will snap, 119 


D. 


Daftar, a revenue department in Hy- 
derabad, 36, 37, 120 

Daftar-i-Marith wari, the department for 
collecting the revenues of Marith- 
wari in Hyderahad, 36 

Daftar-i Telingina, the department for 
collecting the revenues of Telingdna 
in Hy-erabad, 36 

Daftarddr, a supreme revenue official at 
Hyderabad, 10, 16, 36, 120 

Daftarwdld. See Daftardir. 

Daitya, a demigod ; a class of mortals 
in Him{layan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Dakhan, The South, 68 

D4man.-i-Koh, Skirts of the Hills, 269 

Dangd, a riot to enforce payment to 
troops at Hyderabad, 16 

Darbdér, a Stats Council, 3: public 
audience with the sovereign, 43, 75, 
81, 91, 92, 93, 261, 263, 265, with 
the Viceroy of India, ii, 143: a 
central square in a Népdli town, 
ii, 235, 236, 237 

Darbér-room at Hyderabad, hall of 
audience, 232 

Daula, the State, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Daéru’l-Kdz{, the Kdzi’s Court in Hyder- 
abad City. 29 

Deccan. See Dakhan. 

Deoddr, a ceuar in the Himdlayas, 281 

Déshmukh, a rural magnate and collec- 
tor of revenue in Hyderabad, 36, 
38, 69, 146, 161, 230, 238 

Déshpdndya, a superior accountant and 
keeper of rural revenne records in 
Hyderabad. 36, 38, 69, 238 

Déshpati, loc«] funds in Hyderabad, 39, 
286, 295 

Déva, a god; a class of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Dhydna, meditation, ii, 170 

Dilbu, a Buddbist prayer bell, 487 

Diwdn, in Hyderabad, the Minister, 8, 
43, 58, 237.—In Kashmir, the 
Minister, 302, 309 nore: ii, 48, 
58, 92. 100, 102, 123, 135, 137, 
138, 144; a high official, ii, 2, 4, 
5,7, 11, 18, 14, 16, 62, 66, 73, 
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92, 95, 186; superintendent of 
sbawis, 300.—In Sikkim, a Minis- 
ter, ii. 164, 173 

Diwdni, office of diwdn, 8; in Hyder- 
abad, the civil jarisdiction of the 
Minister, 8, 167, 181, 206. 216, 
217, 286, 240.—Troops, at Hyder- 
ahad, those under the Minister, 
115.—Territories, in Hyderabad, 
those directly administered by the 
Minister, 35 

Diwdni ’Addlat, a Civil Court in Hyder- 
abad City, 28; Bazarg, the senior 
Civil Court, 29; Khurd, the janior 
Civil Court, 29 

Diednship. office of Minister, ii, 101 

Domani. See Mendong. 

Dorje, a ‘‘thunderbolt” among the 
Baddhists, ii, 173, 212 

Dorje lopen, the master of a Buddhist 
monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 

Doyum, second, 34 

Din, a fiat valley in Kashm{r, 279 ; 
submontane lowlands in Nepdl, ii, 
224 

Diinga, a bost in Kashmfr, 295 

Dungten, a Buddhist relic-bolder or 
tope, ii, 174 


F. 


Fakir, a religionist, fanatic, 72, 78, 89, 
90, 164; ii, 6, 17, 24, 26, 27 
Fatwa, a decree or opinion passed by 
the Kdzf of Hyderabad in cases of 
murder before sentence could be 
passed, 29 

Faujdéri, criminal jurisdiction, 215; 
—patél.a rural police officer in Hy- 
derabad, 36 

Faujdéri ‘Addlat, the Criminal Court of 
Hyderabad City, 29, 99 

Fi mabain har do Sarkdr, between each 
of the two Governments, 73 

Firdz Jang, Victorious in War, a title, 
54 


G. 


Gach, a lime found in Kashoir, ii, 67, 
6S 

Gandanioél. a foreman of shawl weavers 
in Kashmir, 299 


| 
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Gand, an exciseable drag produced from 
hemp in Hyderabad, 39 

Gedun, a Buddbist monk, ii, 173 

Gelong, a chief monk in a Galukpa 
monastery. ii, 173.—lo Sikkim, a 
monk, ii, 173, 216 

Ghdlib Jang, Triumphant in War, a 
title of an Arab Jama'ddr, 23 

Ghat, a riverside atair, 288 

Ghazfu’ddin Khdn, Champion Lord of 
the Fuith, a title, 54 

Gompa. a Buddhist monastery, ii, 175, 
176. —In Sikkim,a Buddhistchapel, 
ii, 204, 205, 217 

Gétra, a subdivision of a Hinda tribe or 
caste, ii. 230 

Granth, the Sikh Scriptures, ii, 36 


H. 


Habash{, an African Muhammadan in 
Hyderabad, properly an Abyssiniao, 
6 


Haidardbdd, the City of tbe Lion, «. ., 
of ‘Alf, 70 

Hoakikat, in reality, 265 

Halisikke rupee, a special coinage at 
Hyderabad, 17, 40 

Halysicea. See Hdlisikka. 

Hamdm, a hot bath, ii. 39.—In Kashmir, 
an apartment heated by warm water, 
ii, 96, 97 

Hdnjt, boatman in Kashmir, 275 

Hasbmat Jang, Magnificent in War, a 
title, 63 

Hlawdlddr, a petty police and revenue 
official in Hyderabad, 24 

Hikmat 'amali, judicious mapagement, 
87 

HM saktdi, it is possible, 221 

Htt, an ambrella and pinnacle of a 
pagoda in Burma, ii, 208, 209 

Hujra, a private chamber, 232 

Hukka, a pipe, ii, 27 

Hund, (?) the chicorium intybus, ii, 

Hyderabad. Sce Haidardbdd. 


I. 


Ijdnaddr, an excise farmer in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

‘Ildka, a territorial jorisdiction, 68 ; 
ii, 2 

In ke auldd men se hai. He is amonz 
their descendants, 258 
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J. 


Jdgir, a feof, 7, 38, 34, 37, 43, 63, 69, 
108, 109, 146, 160, 161, 165, 167, 
176, 182, 210, 222, 223, 226, 236, 
250 

Jdégirdt, a circle of jdgfrs (q. v.) round 
Hyderabad City, belonging to the 
relatives of the Nizdm, 7 

Jdgirddr, the holder of a feof in Hy- 
derabad, 24, 39, 165, 167, 210, 
217, 223, 226, 227, 254, 258, 260 

Jaéh, the World, a title in Hyderabad, 


xxiii. 

Jama’ddr, a local magnate, 223.—In 
Hyderabad, a feudal commander of 
troops, 21, 23, 132, 133, 135, 168, 
184, 196, 202, 238, 260, 261.— 
In Kashmir, a superior menial ser- 
vant, ii, 27, 126 

Jambir, a dagger used by the Arabs of 
Hyderabad, 22 

Jamtyat, a small detached body of 
troops in Hyderabad, 24 

Jang, War, a title at Hyderabad, xxiii. 

Jarida, alone, privately, 231 

Jauk (Turkish), a detachment of police 
in Hyderabad, 25 

Jhdnpdn, a sedan, ii, 83, 102, 103, 108 

Jhéld, a rope suspension bridge in 
Kashmir, 296, 297 

Jiidna, wisdom, ii, 170 


K. 


Kaché (lit. unripe), sun-dried bricks, 

ii, 2. 

Kadal, bridges in Kashmf{r, peculiar 
wooden, 290, 296 ; of rough timber, 
296; of stone on the Srinagar 
canals, 290 

Kadim, old, former, 262 

Kamkdmu'ddaula, Prince of the State, a 


title. See Ghdlib Jang, 23 

Kédnal. a plank bridge in Kashmfr, 
297 

Kand{, the Edging. See Ddéman-i-K6h, 
278 

Kédnyar, a portable brazier in Kashmir, 
276 


Kadngri, ii, 97. See Kdngar. 

Kadrdir, a civil official, ii, 67, 80 

Karéwa, an upland plateau in Kash- 
mir, 284, 285; ii, 41, 42, 50, 73 
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Kdrkhdnddr, a manufacturer of shawls 
in Kashmir, 299 

Karér, 100 lakhs (q. v.) t.¢., ten mil- 
lions. 

Karfirgiri, octroi dues in Hyderabad, 38 

Kaul, an agreement for the payment of 
land revenue in Hyderabad, 38, 142, 
230. See pated. 

Kaulnima, an agreement, 126 

Kdz{, the civil judge of a town, 53.—In 
Hyderabad, a Muhammadan judge 
of criminal and customary law.—In 
Sikkim, ii, 164, 165, 214 

Khairkhwih bild ishtibd, an undoubted 
well-wisher, 265 

Kbairnu'nnised, comely among women, a 
title, 119; see Mihru'nnissd 

Khdn, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxiii. 

Khar, jungle grass in Kashmir, 278 

Kharita, a letter, 78, 89, 90, 91, 108, 
217 

Khari, the pterorhyza kurrooa, ii, 55 

Khéld, lowlying land in Népdl, ii, 227 

Khich, a barge in Kashmir, 295 

Kimiagar, an alchemist, 188 

Kitdbwa4ld, a shorthand writer of shawl- 
weavers in Kashmir, 299 

en the Residency of Hyderabad, 
8 


Kotht kt salah, the advice of the Re- 
sidency, 87 

Kétwdl, a chief of urban police, 24, 
206 : ii, 77 

K6twdli, a police station, 141; police 
affairs, 34 

Kotwal{ Adalat, the police court of Hy- 
derabad City, 29 

Kukri, a Gérkhd4 weapon, ii, 233 

Kul, an irrigation channel in the Himé- 
layas, ii, 10 


L 


Lddana, a Buddhist monk’s house, ii, 
174 

Lakh, a bundred thousand, 7, 9, 20, 89, 
108, 117, 129, 130, 135, 228 ; ii, 
63, 122, 256 

Lama, a Buddbist priest, ii, 172, 216 - 
in Sikkim, a monk, ii, 173 ; among 
the Galukpas, a chief monk, ii, 173 

Lank, an island, ii, 120 

Larindo, a boat in Kashmir, 295 

Lhd, a god in Himd'ayan Buddhism, 
ii, 206 
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Lhikhang, a Buddhist temple, ii, 174 

“*Line.” See Linewdlds 

Linewdlds, troops in the army of the 
Nizdm organised on the European 
model, 19, 229 

Ling, a place, in Sikkim, ii, 212 note 

Linga, Hindu phallic emblem, 293 ; 
il, 36, 244 

Liri, a family in Kashinir, ii, 34 

Lékésvara, celestial, ii, 171 

Lutfu’nnissi, elegant among women, a 
title, 119 | 


M. 


Madrassa, a school, 198 

Mahdjddhirdjd, independent sovereign, 
ii, 260 

Mahkama-i.Kotwdli, the police depart- 
ment of Hvderabad, 25 

Mahkama-i-Saddrat, a court for the 
religious endowments and charities 
in Hyderabad, 29 

Mahkama-i-Sadr, the Central Court of 
Appeal of Hvderahad, 29 

Mahkami-i-Kotwa'{ Berfin-i-Balda, Sa- 
burban Police Department of Hy- 
derabad, 26 

Mahwd, an exciseable liquor in Hydera- 
bad, 39 

Majlis. See Majlis-i-M4lguzdri 

Majlis-i-MAlguzdri, Revenue Administra- 
tion Board ot Hyderabad, 25, 34, 
83, 99, 165, 197, 200, 218, 221, 
227, 239 

Majlis-i-Murdfa’, the Supreme Court of 
Hyderabad, 30 

Milguzirt, land revenue, 35; revenue 
affairs, 34 

Mandal, a village headman in Darjiling, 
ii, 197 

Mandir-rijésha, iconoclast, ii, 39 

Mani. See Afendong 

Mansabddr, a retainer ranking as a 
soldier in the army of the Nizdm, 
19, 109, 146, 173, 231, 234 

Manushya, man as a class of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

noe a meadow, in Kashmir, ii, 70, 71, 

3 


Médri, submontane lowlands in Népdi, 
ii, 224 

Markhor, serpent-eater, the name of a 
deer, ii, 24 

Marwd, beer, a brew in Sikkim, ii, 207 
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Mdrwiarf, a native of Mdrwdr; a class 
of banker at Hyderabad, 87 

MashkGr, mach obliged, 220 

Mast elephant, a rattiog ec'epbant, 115 
note 

Maulart, a Mubammadan jodge in 
Hyderabad, 31, 82, 87, 94, 109, 
127, 129, 180, 230, 253, 255, 261. 

Mawallad, an Arab half-breed in Hy- 
derabad, 22, 23, 116, 135, 187, 
237 

Mendong, a boly «dyke of inscribed 
stones in the Himdlayas, ii, 124, 
198, 208, 207, 211, 217, 218 

Mihru’nniss4, Beloved of women, a female 
title, 62, 119 

Mir, noble, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

Mir ’ddi, a distric’ judge in Hyderabad, 
28 

Mir ’Alam, the Noblest of the World, a 
title, 58; explanation of, xxiii. 

Mir Munshi, a chief vernacular secre- 
tary, 91, 119, 139, 232, 239 

Mirzd, tbe youngerson of a Muhammadan 
R4jé in the Himalayas, ii, 13 

Miydn, the heir apparent of Kashmir, 
ii, 101, 135 

Mub&rizu'ddaula, Hero of the State, a 
title, 57 

Mudaliyar, a Madrés{ gentleman, a 
banker, 141, 146, 160 

Mughal&f, the Royal or Palace party at 
Hyderabad, 76, 186, 197, 200, 
262 ; a native name for the Nizim’s 
dominions, 6 

Muharrir. See Pandya, 36 

Muhtamim, a district superintendent of 
police in Hyderabad, 25, 239 

Muhtamim-i-Ké6twdlf, district superin- 
tendent of police at Hyderabad, 
236 

Mukaddam, a village headman in Kash- 
mir, ii, 32 

Mukaddam Jang, Leader in war, a title, 
172, 260 

Mokaramu'ddaula, Honoured in the State, 
a title, 73 

Mukhbtdru’l-Mulk, the most Excellent in 
the Coantry, a title of the Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Mulk, the Country, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Mulla, a Muhammadan priest, ii, 35 

Mundsib thd, it was proper, 75 

Munewdr, an hereditary rural chief of 
police in the Telingdna division of 
Hyderabad, 25, 38 
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Mopfru’l-Mulk,Splendour of the Country, 
a title, 59 

Munshi, awriter, secretary, 119 ; ii, 27, 
83 

Munsif, a district judge in Hyderabad, 
28 


Muntazimu’ddaula, Orderer of che State, 
a title, 63 

Mutahavvar Jang, Violent in War,a title, 
167 

Mu'tamidu'ddaula, Trusted in the State, 
a title. 69 

Myalba, a Buddhist bell, ii, 205 


N. 


Nach, a dance, 254; ii, 102, 117 

Nadi, a river, ii, 3 

iVdg, a snake, 283 ; in Kashmfr, a tarn, 
pool, lake, 283 

Nad, a deputy, 32, 210, 222, 223, 236, 

237, 239; an assistant, 301 

Nambal, in Kashmir a swamp, ii, 74 

Ndraka, the damned, a class of mortals 
in Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Ndsir Jang, Helper in War, a title, 54 . 

Naubat, drums of State, 169 

Nawdb, Lord, 1 Mubammadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

Nazar, a fee formerly paid on appoint- 
ment to a Government office in 
Hyderabad, 53; customary gift to 
a ruler, 302 

Nazardna, succession duty paid by chiefs 
in Hyderabad, 40, 105 

Ndzim, chief judge of a Court in 
Hyderabad, 29, 99 

Ndzim Jang, Regulator of War, a title, 
172 


Nikamma, useless, 126 

Niléfar, a lily; kamari, the nymphea 
alba, ii, 55; shamshi, a species of 
nymphea, ii, 55 

Nirvdna, absorption into the divine 
essence in Buddbism, ii, 171 

Nizdmat, a Court soldier in Hyderabad, 
24 ; a police force in Hyderabad, 25 

Nizimu’l-Mulk, Soldier of the State, the 
full title of the Nizém 


0. 


Om, mani padme, hun! Oh, the jewel 
in the lotus, amen! ii, 198 


P. 


Pddsbdbi ’Addlat, a Special Court in 
Hyderabad City for the trial of 
Arabs, 28 

Pigih, the Bodyguard of the Nizim, 7, 
19, 115, 165, 167, 214 

Pahdr, a hill; in Kashmir the Middle 
Mountains, 278 

Pabdri, mountaineer, 274 

Pan, betel, 86, 2382 

Pdn supdri, betel. See pdn, 91 

Panchdyat, a jury, 100 

Pandit, a learned HindG, 284; a Brdb- 
man, 199; in Kashmir, 275; ii, 
118 

Péndya, an hereditary village account 
and keeper of revenue records in 
Hyderabad, 36, 230 

Pdrbatié, a mountaineer; in Népdl a 
particular tribe, ii, 229 

Pargana, a district in Kashmir, ii, 


64 

Parinda, a boat in Kashmir, 295; ii, 
43, 115, 116, 120 

Parwdnagt, permission, consent, 263 

Pashm, wool of the shawl-goats of Kash- 
mir, 300 

Pashmina, a cloth in Kashmir, 299 

Patéd, -an bereditary village headman 
and rural collector of revenue in 
Hyderabad, 36, 38, 141, 161, 230 

Patta, an agricultural lease. See kaul, 
142 

Patti, homespun cloth, 301 ; ii, 26, 32 

Patwdri, see pdndya, 36, 38 

Péshkdr, the deputy minister of Hydera- 
bad, 8, 59, 84, 160, 210, 229, 
236 

Péshkash, tribute, 40 

Phaladd, the pinus excelsa, ii, 17 

Phdlsd, a fruit, the Indian hazel, 80 note 

Phéran, the cloak of the Kashmiris, 
276 

Pibsa, an insect in Sikkim, ii, 203 

Pinal, the ficus religiosa, 280 

Pir, a saint, ii, 24 ; an ascetic Muham- 
madan, 283,—A pass, in Kashmir, 
283 

Pénkar, a heron in Kashmir 

Péshtda, hidden, secret, 180 

Préta, goblins, a clasa of mortals in 
Himdlayan Baddhisn, ii, 171 

Punds, pulse, in Hyderabad, 211 
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R. 


Rafigar, a fine-drawer in Kashmir, 299 

Radi Rdydn, Chief of the Nobles, a Hindu 
title in Hyderabad, 36 

Ra'tyat, an hereditary cultivator in 
Hyderabad holding land direct from 
the Crown, 36 

Ra'tyatwdri, a system of land tenure in 
Hyderabad, 36 

Rdj, rule, kingdom, 305 

R&jd, title of a Hindu Prince, 306 ; of 
a Mubammadan Prince in the Himé- 
layas, 306, 307 

Rdjatarangini, a chronicle of Kashmfr, 
307 

Rdoni, a bastion, ii, 4 

Rash{du’dddula, Guide cf the State, a 
title, 239 

Ri'dsat sadhdre yd bigdre, whether 
the Kingdom goes well or ill, 163 

Robéla, Muhammadan adventurer in the 
army of the Nizdm, 19 

Rukn, a member of the Majlis-i-Mdlgu- 
zirf (q.v.) at Hyderabad, 34 

Ruknu’ddaula, Pillar of the State, a 
title, 262 

RGof, an Asiatic foreigner in the Nizim’s 
army, properly a Turk, 24 

Rustém (dues), the royalty on the land 
revenue payable to Zaminddrs in 
Hyderahad, 37 

Ryot, see Ra'iyat, 38, 41, 153, 218, 
227, 230, 235 

Ryotwari, see Ra’ iyatwdart:-—in Darjfiling, 
ii, 197 


Ss. 


S&bit Jang, Perfect in War, a title, 63 

Sddabdf, clothworker in Kashmir, 299 

Saddrat, the Department of Civil Justice 
in Hyderabad, 27 

Sadr Amin, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 


Sadr oe a civil jadge in Hyderabad, 
2 


Sadr Ta’lukddr, a Commissioner of 
Revenue in Hyderabad, 34, 200, 
207, 217, 221, 231, 232 

Sdhib-i- Dastkhat, the Secretary to the 
Majlis-i-Mdlguzdri at Hyderabad 
(g.v.), 34 

SahG, the upper class of Himdlssan 
Muhammadans, 274 
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Sdhiakar, banker, 157, 231 

Saifu’ddaula, Sword of the State, a title 
of the Arab Jama'‘ddr ’Abdu’llah 
bin ’Alf, 23 

Sair, custom duties, 38 

Sayjt, an impure subcarbonate of soda, 
300 

Sakti, the wife of a Buddha in Himé- 
layan Boddbism, ii, 171, 175, 205 
243 

Sdl, the Shorea robusta, ii, 194, 218, 
224, 225 

Sdlar Jang, Leader in War, the title of 
the Great Minister of Hyderabad, 
59 

Samddh, a Hindi tomb, ii. 10 

Sams&mu'ddaula, Strong Sword of the 
State, a title, 99 

San, hibiscus cannabinus, a hempen 
rope, li, 84 

Sanghd, a rough timber bridge in the 
Him&layas, 296 

Saniydsi, a HindG ascetic, ii, 10 

Sar, a lake, 283 

Sardi, « public ion, 224.—In Kashmir, 
a ruined inn of the Mughals, ii, 3, 
4, 5, 7, 8,9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 22, 
27, 28, 29, 32, 93 

Sarai rec. See Sari, ii, 131, 182 

Sarbasia, lands farmed out to Zaminddrs 
in Hyderabad, 37 

Sarf-i-Khds ; ta’luka, a district in Hyder- 
abad under the direct management 
of the Crown, 7, 20, 211.—'Troops, 
i.¢., the Crown troops of Hyderabad, 
115, 222, 239, 259 

Sarishtaddrf, office of the clerk of the 
court, 238 note, 239 

Sarkar, a former superior administrative 
district of Hyderabad, 32; the 
Government, 88 

Sarpéch, a turban ornament, 43, 81 

Sart, the abies Smithiana, ii, 107, 131 

Satind, to worry, 164 

Saulat Jang, Honored in war, a title, 
222 

Sawir, a trooper occupying in Hydera- 
bad in feudal relation to his com- 
mander, 21, 68, 223 

Sayyid, a descendant of the Propbet 
Muhammad, 53; ii, 32, 75 note, 128 

Secunderabad. See Sikandardbdd 

Sepoy, a native soldier, ii, 67. See 
Sipaht 


Shalbdf, a sbawl-weaver in Kashnfr, 
299 

Shamsbér Jang, the Sword of war, a 
title, 226 
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Shamsu’l-Umar&, the Sun of the Nobles, 
a title of the premier noble of 
Hyderabad. See Amir Kabir, 7, 
59, 63, 101 

Shaitin, a devil, 104 

Shérbucha, lion cub, a kind of cannon in 
Kashmir, 303 

Shikdri, a boat in Kashmfr, 295 

Shishim, the Indian rosewood, 214 

Sijj4danishin, controller of a Muham- 
madan religious endowment, 235 
note 

Sikandardbdd, the city of Sikandar, 

0 


8 

Sikri, the tower of a Hindu temple, 
ii, 45, 47, 161 

Silahdir = armiger, an officer of native 
cava'ry who owns the horses of his 
troopers, 148 

Silahdari, See Silahdar 

Singhira, the water caltrop, trapa bi- 
spivora, 287 ; ii, 55, 64, 120, 149 

Stpahi, a native soidier, ii, 67 

Sissti, the Dulbergia stssoo, ii, 4, 225 

Soyum, third, 34 

Stipa. See Dungten 

Sabah, a government or civil division of 
Hyderahar, 31, 36. See Subahdir 

Stibahddr, formerly the governor of a 
stbah, 53 

Sug&r rupces, an old coinage in Hydera- 
bad, 40 

Soltini ’Addlat, a Criminal Court in 
Hyderabad City, 28 

Sundras, clear copal varnish, 300, 301 

Sura, a god, a class of mortals in Himd- 
Jayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Surdju'l-Mulk, Sun of the Country, a 
title, 28, 59 


T. 


Tddi, palm toddy, an exciseable liquor 
in Hyderabad, 39 

Tahniyat Ydru’ddaula, Happy Friend of 
the State, a title, 217 

Tahsil, a fiscal sub-division of district in 
Hyderabad, 34, 162 

Tahsildir, the head of a tahsil in 
Hyderabad, 34, 101, 236; ii, 129, 
197; sub-collector of land revenue 
in Darjiling, ii, 180 

Taldo, a reservoir, 405 

Ta'luka, on administrative district in 
Hyderabad, 7, 28, 32, 33, ]62, 211, 
237, 239 
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Ta'lukddr, a district officer in Hydera- 
bad, 32, 33, 34, 39, 68, 83, 100, 
105, 107, 138, 139, 161, 172, 174, 
183, 186, 194, 197, 210, 214, 217, 
221, 224, 230, 235, 237, 238, 239, 
242, 243, 259 

Ta’lukddr awal, the chief officer of a 
district, 34, 236, 238, 239 

Tw lukddér doyum, the second ta’lukdar, 
t.¢., chief assistant to the ta lukdar 
awal, 34, 161, 236, 239 

Ta'lukdir soyum, the third ta'lukddr, 
t.e., the junior assistant to the 
ta’lukddar awal, 34, 161 

Ta lukddri, the office of ta’lukddr, 221 

Tangari, a rough wooden bridge in 
Kashmir, 297 

Tank, an artificial reservoir of water, 
218, 224, 230, 248; ii, 48, 91 

Tankhwdh, pay, 228 

Tankhwah jagir, 33, 228. See Tankk- 
wih ta'luka, 

Tankhwdh taluka, a district in Hydera- 
bad whose revenues are assigned to a 
commander of troops in lieu of pay, 20 

Tanma, a female malignant spirit in 
Himalayan Buddbiem, ii, 210 

Tdr, an upland plateau in Nép4l, ii, 227 

Za zia, a model of the tomb of Hasan 
and Hussain, used in the Muharram 
festival at Hyderabad, 122 note. 

Tégh Jang, the Sword of War, a title, 212 

Thdnaddr, rural executive officer in 
Kashmir, ii, 27 

Thsikhany, a mortuary chamber in a 
Buddhist temple, ii, 174 

Tiryagga, brute-beasts, a class of mortals 
in Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Tol, a square of a Népdli City, ii, 235 

Triratna, the Buddhist Trinity, ii, 244 

Té&n, the cedrela toona, ii, 4, 13, 88 


U. 
Umaré, Nobles, a title in Hyderabad, 
Xxili. 
Upright fir. See phaladd, ii, 17 


Ustdd, an overseer, 299 


V. 


Vakil, an agent, go-between, 60, 61, 78, 
128, 139, 160, 167, 183, 188, 203, 
217, 230, 231, 238, 246, 247, 253 
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Vihdra, a Buddhist monastery in Népdl, 
ii, 237 

Vikdru'l-Umard, Majesty of the Nobles, 
a title, 64 


W. 


Wahid, one, 92 

Wazir, a Minister, ii, 75, 92; an official 
of high rank in Kashmir, ii, 89, 90, 
91, 93 


Y. 


Ydsiman, jasmine, ii, 117 

Yido, a goblin in Himdlayan Buddhism, 
ii, 206 

Yoni, female phallic emblem, ii, 224 
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Z. 


Za’ frdn, saffron, ii, 42 

Zambira, little wasp, a kind of cannon 
in Kashmir, 303 

Zamindér, a local magnate in Hyderabad, 
37, 39, 230, 238; in Kashmir, a 
farmer, ii, 15, 22, 32 

Zila’, an administrative district in 
Hyderabad, 33, 165, 236, 238 ; ii, 
134 

Zila bandi, distribution of a country into 
districts, 33 

Zila’ddr, a chief police officer in Hyder- 
abad, 25, 81, 82, 89 

Zu'l-hijja, a Mubammadan lunar month, 
115 


nase: Google 
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A. 


*Abdu'l-Ghaffar Shah of Srinagar, ii, 123 

"Abdu’l-Karim of Hyderabad, 224, 280 ; 
his opinions, on the Government, 
218, on irrigation, 217, 218, on the 
Majlis-i-M4lguzdrf, 218 

"Abdullah bin ’Alf, 202, 227, 228; 
evades the Courts,99. See Saifu’- 
ddaula 

*Abdu’llah din Shams, an Arab chief of 
Hyderabad, 168 

"Abid Kuli Khdn, grandfather of the 
first Nizim, 53; his death, 54 

Abu’!-Fatteh Kbdn, the first Shamsu’]- 
Umar, 63 

Abu'l-Halim, first judge of the Civil 
Court at Hyderabad, 253 

Achhabal Gardens, ii, 95, 146, 147, 
150 ; described, ii, 38, 39 

Adam, Mr. Jobn, his action in the case 
of Palmer and Co., 14, 125 

Adi Buddha. See Buddha. 

’Adil Shah of BijdépGr, the, 53 

Adfitak Range, described, ii, 3; view 

from the, ii, 3 

Agds Peak of Kashmir, ii, 25 

Agha Muhammad Shbustri, 82, 83, 172, 
227, 230 

Agriculture in Kashmfr, ii, 148 

Ab&téng Hill in Kashmir, ii, 50, 62, 63 

Ahmad 'Ali, chief judge of the Appellate 
Court of Hyderabad, 255; his 
character and opinions, 180, 181; 
his attitude towards Sir Silér Jang, 
255, 256 

Ahmad Sb4h Abddlf in Kashmir, 309 

Abmdddbdd, a name for Bidar (g. v.) 

Abmadnagar, capital of the Nizdm 
Shéha, 53 

Ain Akbarf, 105; the Nizdm’s views on 
the, 106 

Ajanté Hills, 2; caves, 2 


Akbar the Emperor, in Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 118; as an administrator, 105 ; 
attacks the Deccan, 53 ; builds the 
Hari Parbat at Srinagar, ii, 53 

Akbar ’Ali Shdéh of Laddkh, ii, 122, 123 

AkhGn Mulla Shdb Pir, his house. See 
Pari Mahal, ii, 56 

Akshdébbya, the Dhydui Buddha, ii, 170, 
175, 244 ; his colour, ii, 244 

"Aldu’ddin Khilji of Delhi, ii, 241 ; 
takes Deogiri, 51 

’Alidbdd Pass. See Pir Pantedl Pass, 
ii, 125, 128 

*Alidbdd Sardf in Kashmir, described, 
ii, 27, 28 

"Alf J&bh of Hyderabad, 118 ; rebels and 


dies, 56 

"Ali Marddn Khan in Kashmir, 309 

*Aliwdl, ruins of, near Hyderabad, 159 

*Al{ Zaman Haidar Ydr Khdo, Munfru’l- 
Mulk, grandfather of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 60 

Amarndth in Kashmfr, ii, 77, 129, 146; 
a story of, ii, 115, 116 

Ambéripet in Hyderabad, visited, 222 

Am{inu'ddin, Judicial Secretary to the 
Minjster of Hyderabad, 31, 121, 
228, 230, 231 

Amir Kabir, 18, 19, 209, 212, 237, 
238; his appearance, 178; his 
house, 102, 254:—supports the 
Courts, 99 :—his administration of 
the Pdgth lands, 167, 183, 186, 
214, 215 :—his police jurisdiction, 
26, 68, 69 :—his relations with Ma- 
hammad Sbukar, 199 :—interposes 
in quarrels between Sir Sdldr Jang 
and the Nizdm, 61; in audience 
with the Nizdm, 226, 230, 231, 
ff 3, 265.—His opinions, 102; on 
the Nizdm’s bealth, 254; on the 
Nizdm and the Railway, 263; on 
the adzoinistration of the Pdgdéh 
lands, 178. —Opinionsabout him, Sir 
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G. Yule’s, 71, 76, 77, Sir Sdidr 
Jang’s, 107, 198, 199.—Origin of 
his title, 63; his descent from 
Shékh Farid Shakarganj, 63 

Amitdbba, the Dhydni Buduha, ii, 170, 
172, 216, 244; is the favourite 
Baddha in the Himdlayas, ii, 170 ; 
his colour, ii, 175 ; bis images, ii, 
175 ; at Changchiling in Sikkim, ii, 
211 

Amjydl, an estate near Hyderabad, 222 

Amégasiddha, the Dhsdni Buddha. ii, 
170, 175, 244; his colour, ii, 175 ; 
his images, ii, 175 

Avat Ndg. See IslAmahdd, ii, 33. The 
Spring, ii, 126, 127, 128 

Anchar Lake, 289 

Antiquities of Hyterabad, 4 

Apbarwat, Mount, in Kashmfr, ii, 49, 
68, 69, 70 

Arab Chiefs of Hyderabad, 135, 137, 
138, 202; their wealth, 117 ; their 
rights in the civil administration, 
227, 228; their claims to judicial 
authority, 28; their attitude to the 
Courts, 99, 121, 206; as creditors 
of the nobles, 133; visit the arsenal 
at Secunderabad, 216 

Arab troops of the Deczan, the origin of 
the, 18; the infantry described, 22 

Arabs in Hyderabad, 6, 215; their de- 
meanour, 221, 260; their be- 
haviour, 86, towards the Courts, 
97, supported by the Nizim, 128; 
their influence, 121, 122 ; proposals 
to reduce, 126; in Nizim Nasi- 
ru'ddaula’s time, 120 ; at the 
Langar festival, 116.—Opinions on 
them, Col. Davidson’s, 136, 153, 
Gen. Fraser’s, 130, 131, Mr. 
Busbby’s, 136, Sir Sdldr Jang’'s, 
117, 118, 131, 132 

Aran River of Népdl, ii, 160, 223 

*ArastG Jith of Hyderabad, 61; as 
Minister, 262, 263; his land 
revenue arrangements, 37; his 
career, 58.—Opinions on him, Mr. 
W. Palmer’s, 101, Sir H. Russell’s, 
156 

Architecture in Népdl, ii, 245, 246, 
247 


Army of Hyderabad in 1867, 18 ff ; com- 
position, 21; commanders, 18; 
numbers, 19, 20; payment, 20; 
Minister's troopsin, 18.—Of Kash- 
mir, 303, 304; ii, 4, 5, 7, 14, 17, 
19, 29. 42, 53, 66, 93, 111, 116, 
136.—Of Népdl, ii, 231, 257 
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Artillery of Hyderabad, 22; of the con- 
tingent reviewed, 149.—Peculiar 
conduct of a lieutenant in the, 
176, 177, 184, 185 

Asaf Jih, a title of the first Nizim, 52 

Asafia Dynasty, a name for the Dynasty 
of the Nizim, 54 

Asghar Jang of Hyderabad, his charac- 
ter, 226, 260 

Astor, climate of, 271 

"Até Mubammad Kbdn, Pathan Governor 
of Kashmir, ii, 43; his buildings, 
ii, 53 

’Atar and pdn, 233 ; defined, 86 nofe 

Aurangdbdd, 31; its decadence, 133.— 
District in Hyderabad, 35 

Aurangzéb of Delhi reconquers the 
Deccan, 53, 54.—In Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 119 

Austen, Col. H. H. Godwin, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Kashmir, 314 

Avalokitésvara, the Dhydni Bodhisattva, 
ii, 170, 172, 212, 244; is the 
favourite Bodhisattva in the Himé- 
layas, ii, 170; invocation to, ii, 
198 ; his images, ii, 174, 175; at 
Pemyangchi, ii, 209 

Avantavarmma, founder of Wadatip4ar, 
ii, 41 

Avatdri Ldmas, origin of the, ii, 172, 
73 


1 

Awalids of Népdl, ii, 228 

"Azim ’Alf Kbdn of Hyderabad, 171, 
210, 227, 239. His opinions on Sir 
Sdldr Jang, 211, 259; on local ad- 
ministration, 211 ; on local politics, 


259 
*Azimu'l-Umard, 58. See ’Arasti Jah. 


B. 


Bébd Paydmu’ddin Rishi. See Bdpam 
Rish{, 

Bdbdé Sbakara’ddin’s shrine in Kashmfr, 
ii, 65, 120 

Badhrachalam, Rén{ of, her pecuniary 
difficulties, 140, 141 

Bégh, an old name for the Residency at 
Hyderabad, 147 

Béghbdit, a name for Chadarghdt, 147 

Bdégmati River, ii, 224; its analogy to 
the Tistd and the Jhdlam, ii, 226 

Bahmani Dynasty of the Deccan, 53 

Bahrdémgul in Jammin, described, ii, 
18ff ; death of Jahdngir at, ii, 80 
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Babrimu’ddaula, a relative of Sir Sdldr 
Jang, his character, 175, 176, 179 


Bahrdmu'ddin. See Bahrdmu'ddaula, 
169 

Bailly, Mr., a medical officer in Hydera- 
bad, 81 


Badfsid Rijds of Népdl, ii, 239 

Bdjf Rdo of Poona, 58 

Bdl Narsingh Kanwédr, father of Jang 
Bahddur of Népdl, ii, 243 

Bdlé Prashdd, son of ChandG LA), Minis- 
ter of Hyderabad, 114, 210 

Baldéram, Cantonments of, 142, 146, 147 ; 
visited, 227; visited by Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 204, 205 ; gambling at, 180, 
181, 182 

Béldsan River in the Ddrjfling District, 
ii, 181 

Balfour, Dr., Superintending Surgeon of 
Hyderabad, 72, 142; his opinion 
on the condition of the Deccan, 
157 

Bdélmukand of Hyderabad, his story, 
192, 193 

Baltis of Kashmir, 271; their habitat, 
272; their characteristics, 272, 
273 

Baltist4n, an outlying province of Kash- 
mir, 267, 268, 270; climate of, 
271; administration of, 302 

Bédnihdl Pass, 282, 283; ii, 86, 106, 115; 
described, ii, 87, 112: view from, 
ii, 129, 146: view of, from Kashmfr, 
ii, 78, 80, from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
man, ii, 48, from Lunkét, ii, 82. 
—Mountains, ii, 182.—Stream de- 
scribed, ii, 81, 82.—Valley de- 
scribed, ii, 111, 112 —Village, ii, 
81.—Route, 268, 282, 298 ; ii, 97, 
145, 146; itinerary of, ii, 2, 99, 
100 ; ordinary itinerary of, ii, 2 

Bankers of Hyderabad, their power, 
10 #; their influence, 114 

Banrds, Buddhist priests of the Néwdrs 
in Népdl, ii, 234 

B&olf Bazh at Naushahra, the, described, 
ii, 6. 7 

Bépam Rish{, shrine of, described, ii, 69 ; 
view from, ii, 70 

Baptiste at Hyderabad, 56 

Barf Licha Pass, 283 

Barak Jang, Arab Jama’dfr at Hydera- 
bad, 23, 116, 143, 202, 228, 260; 
his dercent, 135; his character, 
1386, 252, 253; his wealth, 117; 
his house, 252 ; evades the Courts, 
99; visits the arsenal at Secun- 
derabad, 216 
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Bdéramfila in Kashmfr, ii, 149, 150; de- 
scribed, ii, 67, 68; Pass, 282; ii, 
49; route, 298 ; ii, 145, 146 

Bérasfhibpet, story of the Robélas at, 
142 


Barfd Sh&hs of Bidar, the, 53 

Barkanddz troops of Hyderabad, 24 

Basbfru’ddaula, nephew of the Amir 
Kabfr, 178, 199, 200, 251; as a 
possible candidate for Minister, 
"Azim ’Alf Kbdos view, 259; Sir 
Sdldr Jang’s attitude towards him, 
207 ; visits the Residency gardens, 
189, 190; birth of his two sons, 
202 ; death of his son, 233 

Bas6li obtained Ly Guldb Singh of Kasb- 
mir, 306 

Bats of Kashmir, the, 276; ii, 32 

Baudhamdrgf Néwadre of Népdi, ii, 234 

Bdwan in Kashmir, described, ii, 36 

Becher, Major, political officer at Srfnagar, 
ii, 43 

Beduntso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Behat River, 284. See Jhélam 

Berdr, defined, 1; its original divisions, 
31 :—cession of, 16, Col. Briggs’ 
views, 86, 87 :—restoration of, Sir 
Sdldr Jang’s views. 104, 170, 171, 
his letter, 74, 76, refusal of Govern- 
ment, 169:—revenues of, Nizém’s 
rights over, 51, 73, 74, surplus, 
73 note:—administration of, Nizam's 
views, 76:—reports on, 74 :—pre- 
paration of annual report on, 180, 
182, 184:—Resident’s audience with 
Nizdm before departure fcr, 222, 
224, 225, 226, 229, 230, 231, 232; 
Sir Sdlar Jang’s view, 224, 225; 
the Mutahavvar Jang’s share in the 
matter, 227, 228 

Betsu Mountain in BhGtdn, ii, 153 

Bhadari Nath of Jammdn, 300; ii, 11]; 
his ideas, ii, 115, 116 

Bhadrawdh, mountains of, ii, 87 

Bhagwan Dds, banker of Hyderabad, 90, 
110, 111; bis view of the Nizdm's 
conduct at the Bi’smi’llab ceremony, 
194; his view of the Nizdm’s atti- 
tude towards the Courts, 194 

Bhairava. See Siva, ii, 244 

Bhairavi. See Parvati, ii, 244 

Bhadtgdon in Népdl, ii. 214 ., 238, 246, 
247 

Bhanu Fort of Jammtia town, ii, 91, 101, 
135, 136 

Bhawdofgir Hill in the Deccan, 159 

Bhdwar Forest of sci trees, in Népdl, il, 
224 
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Bhéri River of Népdl, ii, 222 

Bhim Sen Thdpdé of Népdl, ii, 241, 242 

Bhim& River in Hyderabad, 2 

Bhimbar, described, 279; ii, 2, 3 

Bhimbar River described, ii, 3 

Bhimbar Route into Kashmir. See Pir 
Pants&l route, 268, 282; itinerary 
of, ii, 1, 2; ordinary itinerary of. 
ii. 2; spare shoes for horses required 
on the, ii, 9 

Bhold Ndth, Pandit, of Srinagar, ii, 30, 
77 


Bh&l R&jd of Srinagar, 300 

Bbfitan War of 1864, ii, 15 ff. 

Bhitids described, ii, 295 ; classes of, ii, 
162 ; dwellings of, ii, 163; of Népdl, 
ii. 228; of Sikkim, ii, 161:—the 
Dharma, of BhGtén, ii, 162, 168 

Bbatis Kosi River in Népdl, ii, 161, 223 

Bhyusa Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Bichkdndd in Hyderabad visited, 237 

Bichldri River. See Rims River 

Bidar io Hyderabad, 3, 31; capital of 
the Barid Shéhs, 53 ; capital of the 
Babmanis, 63: district of Hyder- 
abad, 35 

Bijai Singh, Colonel, of Kashmir, ii, 66, 
6 


7 
Bijdpar, 31 ; capital of the ‘Adil Shahs, 
53 


Bijbibdéra in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; de- 
scribed, ii, 39 ; antiquity of, 308 ; a 
story of, ii, 127; bridge at, ii, 125 

Bijlf Sir Peak in the Khdzan Range, 
il, 62 

Bilaut in Jammfn, ii, 25, 84, 105, 107, 
131; view from, ii, 84 

Birdr B&ldghdt, 31 

Birdr Painghdt, 31 

Birds, absence of game, in Sikkim, ii, 
219 

Rirh, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Bismi’llah ceremony explained, 164 
note;—at Sir Sdlde Jang’s house, 
171. 187, 188, 189 :—Nizdm’s be- 
haviour at, 164, Kbandaswimi’s 
view, 167, a native banker's view, 
194, Sir Sdldr Jang’s view, 198 

Boatmen of Kashmir, the, desci:ibed. 275 

boats of Kashmir, described, 295; ii, 
114, 115; in Sikkim, ii 194, 
195:—travelling by, in Kashmir, 
ii, 150 

Bédbgangdé Torrent of Jammfn, de- 
scribed, ii, 18, 19 

Bé-thisattva explained, ii, 170, 171 

Bouquets from the Residency Gardens at 
Hyderabad, 189, 201, 202, 203 
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Bowen, Mr., Sir Sdldr Jang’s private 
secretary, 229 

Brahmd Peaks of Kashmir, ii. 85, 86, 
129 

Brahmd Sakal Lake in Kashmfr, 253 

Brahmans, in Hyderabad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, 149; in Népdl, ii, 299, 
as soldiers, ii, 231; among the 
Dégrds of Kashmir, 273 

Brahmfputra River, ii, 154 

Brdrgarh{ in Jammin, ii, 82 

Brereton, Mr., of Hyderabad, visited at 
Kulbargs, 235:—his opinions on 
Hyderabad, 139, 140, on Kulbarga, 
138, on Sir Sdldr Jang, 139 

Bribery by a (ta'lukddr in Hyderabad, 
107, 172 

Bridges in Kashmir described, 296, 297; 
the kadal, ii, 42, 43; the chikd, 
ii, 83, 84; the plank, ii, 21 :—at 
Bijbibdra, ii, 21, 146 :—at Srinagar, 
289, 290:—in Sikkim, cane. ii, 195, 
219:—on the Tistd, ii, 201, 202 ;0n 
the Great Rangit, ii, 204, 207, 217 

Briggs, Col., Military Secretary to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, his opi- 
nions on tbe Reformed Troops, 83, 
84, on the cession of Berdr, 86, 
87, on justice in Hyderabad, 96, 
97, on the Arabs, 121, 122; on 
Palmer & Co., 96, on the affairs of 
Puran Mall, 154, on the relations 
between Minister and Residen’, 86, 
on Surdju’l-Mulk as a Minister, 
129, on the Nizdm’s isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Buddha, Adi, ii, 212; explaine4, ii, 170: 
as represented in Népdl, ii, 244 :— 
Dhydni, explained, ii, 170, 171:— 
Mdnusha, explained, ii, 171 

Buddhiem in the Himdlayas explained, 
ii, 169 ff: in Népal, ii, 243, 234, 
245; its effect on that in Sikkim, 
ii, 212: in Sikkim, ii, 216, ex. 
plained. ii, 169 ff: in Kasbmfr, 
ii, 54: among the Néwirs, 11, 254 

Buddhist bell, explained, ii, 205 : images 
in the Himdlayas, ii, 174, 175, their 
colours, ii, 175, their attributes, 
ii, 175; in Népd!, ii, 244, 245: 
monastery in Sikkim describe, 
ii, 204: temple at Kélimpuog, 
ii, 197 

Buddhists in Kashmir, 272; their num- 
bers, 277 

Balkdpur near Hvderabad visited, 234 

Barhas Mountain in Kashmir, ii, 50 

Barié Gandak River of Népdl, ii, 223 
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Burj La’l Ghuldm in Kashmir, ii, 28 

Burj Zajnér in Kashmir, ii, 29 

Bushby, Col., Resident at Hyderabad ; 
his opinion of the Arabe, 136; his 
grave, 190 

Bussy proclaims Saldbat Jang to be 
Nizdm, 55 

B&tal Pir Mountain in Jammin, ii, 81, 
86 ; 


C. 
Campbell, Archibald, of Ddrjfling, ii, 168, 
177 


Canals of Kashm{r, the, 285; of Srina- 
gar, 288, 289 

Cavalry of Hyderabad, its composition, 
21; ite horses, 21; position of a 
Jama’dér in, 21 : of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, their horses, 152, their 
services, 150, class of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, status of 
a, 21 

Cedars in Kashmir, ii, 68, 69 

Chadargh&t near Hyderabad, site of the 
Residency, 61; origin of, 147; 
opening of a Church at, 73; races 
at, 240 

Chagnadorje. Seo Aval6kitéevara. 

Chait, a Buddhist, in Sikkim, described, 
ii, 206 

Chak Division of the Kashmiris, the, 
276, 308 

Chamalhdri Mountain in Bhfitdn, view 
of, from Phalat, ii, 188 

Chambd, Mountains of, ii, 105, 132 

Chamnaku Range in Sikkim, ii, 153; 
Valley, ii, 168 

Chempe. See Maitréya. 

Chiwpds of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272; their cbaracteristics, 272, 
273 

Chamvamu Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 153, 
200 

Chanddé. See Chanddjf. 

Chanddjf, a famous dancing girl of Hy- 
derahad, 168 

Chandra-Bhiga. See Chindb, ii, 88, 97 

Chandragiri Mountain in Népdl,ii, 226 ; 
view from, ii, 249, 250 

ChandG Ll, Minister of Hyderabad, 
160, 205, 210; his hereditary rank, 
8: his character, 59, 123, 262 : his 
administration, 57, 111 ; farms out 
the land revenue, 37, 38; sup- 
ported by Sir H. Russell, 62: his 
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conduct, 125, towards Palmer & 
Co., 18, 156, in the Pinddri War, 
156, towards Chand4jfi, 168: his 
summer-house, 229: his Sikh troops, 
18 : his relation to the Arabs, 18. 
—Opinions of him, a native ban- 
ker’s, 87,184, Mr. W. Palmer's, 94, 
101, G6vind R&o’s, 113, 114 

Chandugeri Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 188, 
189 

Changas Sard{ of Jammun described, 
322, 323 

Changchiling Monastery in Sikkim, 
ii, 176, 177, 217 ; described, ii, 211, 
212, 218, 217; view from, ii, 218, 
217 

Changkang Moontain in Sikkio, ii, 158 

Chansumma. See Kali. 

Chansumpa. See Siva. 

Chanresig, ii, 258. See Aval6kitésvara. 

Charati in Sikkim, ii, 189 ; road between 
Sandakphu and, described, ii, 183, 
184 

Chdrgal in Jammfin, ii, 88, 132 

Charles, Mr., of Hyderabad, 197 

Chashma Shah{ near Srinagar, 295 

Chatfield, Mr., Principal of the Elphin- 
stone College, 257 

Chaubisid Rdjds of Népdl, ii, 239 

Chaudhari Mahésh of Kashmir, ii, 58 

Chépdngs of Nép4l, ii, 228 

Cbhh6kan Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Chbé Koncho. See Dharma. 

Chbhété M4] Ali. See Mul Alf. 

ChibAlis of Kashmfr, 271, 273; are Mu- 
hammadan Dégrds, 278, 274; de- 
scribed, 273, 274; their habitat, 
271, 272 

me se of Sikkim, his story, ii, 177, 
180 

Chtkd bridge in Kashmir described, 
296, 297; ii, 83, 84 

Chin Kalich Kb&n, a title of "Abid Kuli 
ae 53 ; of the first Nizim, 53, 

Chinéb River, 278, 279; ii, 106, 131, 
135 ; described, ii, 82, 83, 84, 107, 
108 ; new bridge over the, ii, 107: 
ita basin, 270 

Chinfn{ Valley in Jamm6n, ii, 132, 133 

Chitambar Rio of Hyderabad, 231, 234 

Chitba Pani River in Jammin described, 
ii, 19, 20, 22, 23 

Chéla Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160; 
mountain, ii, 163; Jake, ij. 154; 
range described, ii, 153; view of, 
from Phal&t, ii, 188 

Cholamu Lake in Sikkim, ii, 153, 154 
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Chohfr Min&r of Hyderabad noticed, 84 

Cbumbi Valley of Tibet, ii, 151, 160, 164 

Chundrs, Isle of, in the Dal Lake at 
Srinagar, tablet on, 294 

Church for native Christians at Secun- 
derabad, built by Paramgudi Mu- 
daliyar, 160 

Civil administration of Hyderabad, 31 ff ; 
rights of the Arab chiefs in the, 
227, 228.—Reforms in the, 232; 
Sir Sdldr Javg's propoeals, 165, 
hia hesitation, 200, 201, 217; 
Nizdm’s attitude, 200, 201; Rus- 
tamjf Vikaji’s opinions, 221 

Civil divisions of Hyderabad, the origi- 
naj, 31, 32 

Climate of Kashm{fr, 270, 271, Valley, 
286, Middle Mountains, 281, the 
Outer Hills, 279, 280, Srinagar, 
286. —Of Sikkim, ii, 218, 219, 220 

Coinage in Hyderabad, the multiple, 17: 
—in Kasbmfr, system of, ii, 75, 76 

Contingent Forces of Hyderabad. See 
Hyderabad Contingent 

Cordery, Mr., First Assistant, Hyderabad, 
242, 246 

Courts, at Hyderabad, 27 ff; explained 
by Gévind Rido, 97 ; their constitu- 
tion, 228, 230, 231; the Special, 
97; want of stamps, 206; arrears 
in the, 181, 216, 217, 282, 243.— 
Nizdm’s attitude towards, 126 ; re- 
sistance to, 127, by the Arab Chiefs, 
121, 206, supported by the Nizdm, 
123, 128; Nizim’s reported dis- 
missal of the judges, 164.—Opinions 
on the, Nizdim’s, 100, Sir Sdldr 
Jang's, 106, 206, Sir G. Yule’s, 
77, pative judges’, 10, 88, 176, 
215, 216, 261, native cavalry 
officers’, 97, popular, 200, Mr. W. 
Palmer’s, 102, Mr. Seymour Keay’s, 
157, Abu’l-Halim’s, 253; a native 
banker's on the Nizdm’s attitude, 
195.—Of Kashmir, ii, 138 

Cunningham, General, his Excavations 
at WdotipGr in Kashmir, ii, 40 

Customs duties in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 


D. 


Dachhinpdrd district of Kashmfr, ii, 64 

Daftarddrs defined, 10 ; oppose Sir Sdldr 
Jang, 120 

Dakhan{ Dynasty,a name for the Dynasty 
of the Nizdms, 54 
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Dal Lake at Srinagar described, 285 
286, 298, 294, 295 

Dalai Ldma of Tibet, ii, 164; origia of 
the, ii, 172, 173 ; bis authority in 
Sikkim, ii, 215 

Daling. See Damsang, ii, 151 

Damda-i-Koh in Kashmfr, the, 269, 278 

Démédar Pdndé, Minister of Népdl, ii, 
241, 242 

Damsang in Darjfling, ii, 151, 160 ; des- 
cribed, ii, 197, 198, 200; taken 
from Bh&tdn, ii, 169, 192; view 
from, ii, 199, 200 

Dangds of Hyderabad, origin of the city, 
16 


Dankya Mountains in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
153, 195, 200 ; view of, from Phalat, 
ii, 188.— Pass, ii, 160 

Daramdi River of NépAl, ii, 223, 237 

D&rds of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272 

D&rjiling, derivation of, ii, 248 ; town, 
ii, 153 ; roads from, to Jelap Pass, 
ii, 160 ; to Tanglo, ii, 180 :—district 
defined, ii, 151, history, ii, 167, 
168, 169, population, ii, 161 

Dasahra festival defined, 224 note 

Daulat Kh&o of Hyderabad, 223, 227 

Daulatabid. See Deogiri. 

Davidson, Colonel, Resident at Hydera- 
bad, 62: in the matiny, 155, 156:— 
favours Rim Ré&o, 133, 134: his 
report on the Berars, 74: his 
opinions, on the Arabs, 136, 153, 
on Surfju'l-Mulk, 136 

Dayabhang Mountain in Népal, ii, 223, 
226 

Deb R&jé of BhGt&n, explained, ii, 173 

Debts of the Hyderabad Goveroment. 
Séléc Jang’s methods for reducing 
the, 17 

Deccan defined, 1, 2, 68: conquered by 
Muhammad Toghlak, 52, revolts, 
52, 53, reconquerei! by the Mu- 
ghals, 53 :—former British policy 
towards, 111, 112.—Report on, pre- 
paration of the, 185, 225, 226, 227, 
230, 241, 242, 243, 248; Sir 
Sé!&r Jang’s help, 186 

Deogiri in Hyderabad taken by ’Alfu’- 
ddin Khiljf, 51; by Malik Kafar, 
52 ; the destruction of, 52 

Dé6g6l in Jammin, ii, 81 

Dédsai Plateau of Kashmir, 270 

Departure from Hyderabad, author's, 
246, 247, 252; Sir SAlfr Jang’s 
view, 241, 242, 243 ; Fakhru'ddin s 
view, 247 
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Dhansé! in Jammin, ii, 91, 185; des- 
cribed, ii, 102, 108; view from, ii, 
102, 103 

Dharaséo, a former district of Hyderabad, 
€8 


Dharma, image of, in the HimAlayas, ii, 
174 

Dharma R&ji of Bh&t&n, ii, 162, 173; 
his claims in Sikkim, ii, 215 note 

Dhaulagiri Mountain in Nép&l, ii, 222, 
223 

Dhy4n Singh of Jammfin, 305 ; obtains 
Rajauri, ii, 12; bis buildings, ii, 5, 


4 
Dhyani Buddha, ii, 243. See Buddha 
Digdiodél in Jamma&a, ii, 109 
Dizbton, Mr., of Hyderabad, 11, 12, 43 
Dijang, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Dilawar Khén’s garden in Srinagar, 289 
Dinjing, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Dinkar R&o of Gwalior, 45 
D{wani in Hyderabad defined, 8:—Troops 
of Hyderabad, 18 
Doda in Jammin, ii, 87 
Dogras of Kashmir, 271, 273; des- 
cribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271; their characteristics, 272; 
their castes, 273 


Dolma. See Tird 
Dominions of the Nizam. See Niz&m’s 
Dominions 


Dorjesempa, see Avalékitésvara ; is also 
Amit&bha (q. v.), ii, 211 

Drew, Mr., of Kashmir, ii, 186, 137, 144; 
his description of the mountains, 
269, 270 

Drag Taldo in Golkonda, The, 193 

Didgangé River of Kashm{r, 289, 290 

Dadkési River of Népél, ii, 223 

Dukpa Sect of Baddhists, ii, 167, 243 ; 
their origin, ii, 172; in Sikkiw, ii, 
209, 210, 215 

Dam mee of the Dégr&s of Kashmfr, 
273 

Dundigul, estate of Sélér Jang, 161 

Dupleix proclaims Muzaffar Jang to be 
Niz&m, 55 

Duties. See Customs, Octroi, Transit 


E. 
mare Sir Ashley, ia Bh&tén, ii, 169, 177, 
00 


Edgar, Mr. Ware, ii, 180, 200, 210, 216 : 
his report on Sikkin, ii, 164, 166, 
176 
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Education in Hyderabad, 41; medical, 
, 42 

Rdwardes, Sir Herbert, ii, 173 

Kllenborough, Lord, on the affairs of 
Nizdm N&siru'ddaula, 154; does 
not support General Fraser, 158 

English, policy of the rulers of Kashm{r 
towards the, 312 

Errington, Colonel and Mrs., travelling in 
Kashar, ii, 2 

Europeans, with the Nizim’s Govern- 
ment, interference of, 177 : —theirc 
quarters at Srinagar, ii, 42, 43 

Excise in Hyderabad, 39 

Execution of decrees in Hyderahad City, 
97 ; difficulties about, 88 ; Special 
Court for, 97 

Extradition Treaty between Hyderabad 
and the British Goveroment, 110 
Nizdm's view, 118 


F. 


Faiz Muhammad, agent of the Shamsu'l- 
Umard family, 89, 112, 175, 209, 
234, 247, 249, 252, 258, 260, 263 ; 
his view of the Vikdra’l-Umard’s 
conduct, 242 

Fakhru'ddin, agent of the Amir Kabir, 
183, 238, 247 

Fakirs over the Nizdm, influence of, 78, 
89 

Farhat Bakbsh Gardens. See Shdlmdr 
Gardens, ii, 56 

Farrakhnagar, an estate of the Péshkir of 
Hyderabad, 210, 223 ; visited, 209, 
210 

Fatteh Maiddo, the parade of the Re- 
formed Troops at the, at Hyderabad, 
128, 137 

Fergusson on the architecture of Neépdl, 
ii, 244, 245, 247 

Finances of Hyderabal, 9 ff 

Finglass Corps of Hyderabad, 116 ; de- 
scribed, 23 

Firdz Jang, a title of the father of the 
first Nizim, 54 

FirézpGr Pass in Kashmfr, ii, 49, 72 

Foreign Secretaryship of India offered 
to the author, 240, 241 

Forest destruction in Sikkim, ii, 183, 
194, 201, 218, 219 

Forestry in Hyderabad, 42, 169, 172, 
214 


Forsyth, Sir Douglas, 48 


| Forts in JammGa described, ii, 4, 5 


x 
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Fraser, General, Resident at Hyderabad, 
62, 110 ff, 129, 180; his conduct, 
126, 186; not supported by the 
Government of India, 153, 154, 
158 ; bis opinions of Nizam Ndsiru- 
’ddaula, 158, of the Arabs, 130, 
131, of Surdéju’l-Mulk, 128, 158.— 
Opinions about him, Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s, 119 

French in the Deccan, 24, 55 ; oppose 
Nizim Ndsir Jang, 55; support 
Nizdm Saldbat Jang, 55, and Nizdm 
Muzaffar Jang, 55; opposed by 
"Arasti Jéh, 58; supported by the 
Nawdb of Karn), 55.—Struggles 
with the English, 55, 56; over- 
come, 56 

Friend of India, newspaper, its secret 
information, 83 

Fusiliers, Royal Scots, 153, 205, 208 ; 
condition of, 151, 152; their 
barracks, 149; their reading-room, 
145; games, 264; visited by Sir 
Sdldr Jang, 204 


G. 


Gaddis of Kashmir, the, 275 

Gakkhars of Kétli in Kashmir, the 274 

Galdan in Tibet, the Lama's chair at, 
ii, 172; the Khampo of, ii, 173 

Galukpa sect of Buddhists, ii, 167; origin 
of, ii, 172; in Sikkim, ii, 209, 275 

Gambling at Baléram, 180, 181, 182 

Game, absence of, in Sikkim, ii, 219 


Gandak River of Népdl, ii, 160, 222, 223, © 


224, 225, 226, 237, 254 
Gand{ River of Nepal, ii, 223, 237 
Ganésa, as a Népdalf god, ti, 144 
Gantak in Sikkim, ii, 167 
Garhwdl, taken by the Gérkhds, ii, 239 
Garuda, as a Népdli god, ii, 244, 247 
“Gate of the Lake,” at Srinagar, 
described, ii, 51 
Gaur RahmA&n of Ydsin, 311 
Gawler, Colonel, subjugates Sikkim, ii, 
218 


Gedun Koncho. See Sangha 
Gedun Tubpa, the first Tash{ Lima, 
ii, 172 


Gelong, the Bhitid tahsilddr, ii, 180, 
203 ; his wife, ii, 197. 

Géshub Rimbochhe, the, of Tibet, ex- 
explained, ij, 173 

Ghagrd River in Népdl, ii, 160, 222, 226 

Ghdlib bin Almd:. fee Ghalib Jarg 
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Ghalib Jang, Arab Jama'ddr in Hydera- 
bad, 23, 116, 202, 219, 237, 238, 
260; his family and character, 
137, 188; visits the arsenal at 
Secunderabad, 216 

Ghantapini, the Bodhisattva, ii, 243 

Ghdziu'ddin Khbdo, a title of the father 
of the first Nizim, 54 

Ghuldm ‘Ali Khdo. See Surdju'l- 
Mulk 

Ghuldm ’Alf Shdh of Jammap, ii, 100, 
122, 123, 139 

Ghul4m Mubayyo’ddin, a Kasbmirf 
merchant of Srinagar, ii, 60, 75 

Ghuldm Sayyid Kbdn. See ’Arastu Jiih 

Gibmochi, Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153; view 
of, from Phaldt, ii, 188 

Gilgit, an outlying province of Kashmir, 
267, 268, 270, 307; ii, 65; an appan- 
age of Kashmir, 311; climate, 
271 :—history, 311; taken by Galdéb 
Singh, 311 :—administration, 302 

Girbénjuddh Séh of Népdl, ii, 240, 241 

Girdlestone, Mr., Resident at Kath- 
méndQ, ii, 250 

Goddvari River, 2 ; exploration of, 201 ; 
Sir Sdldr Jang’s view, 194 

Golkonda, 3; Capital of the Kitab 
Shéhs, 53; neglect of royal tombs 
at, 193 ; old works at, 254 

Gérakhnéth, ii, 244; bis image at Chang- 
chiling in Sikkim, ii, 212 

Gérakshandtha. See G6rakhndth 

Gorkh&, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230, 231:—the district descrihed, 
ii, 280, 237, 253, 254, 255. —Origin 
of the, ii, 230; subdivisions, ii, 
230, 231 :—view of Joyalty, ii, 219, 
220; exclusiveness, ii, 195 :—con- 
quest of Népdl, ii, 211, 239, 240: — 
irruptions into Sikkim, ii, 160, 167, 
206, 207, 214, 217; into Tibet, ii, 
240:—war with England, ii, 240, 
241: in the Mutiny, ii, 241.—Area 
of Kingdom, ii, 221, 222.—In 
British Regiments, ii, 231 ff; the 
first Regiment of, ii, 234 

Gérkhdli, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230 

Gosdinthdn, Mt., in Népdl, view of, 
from Phalut, ii, 188 

Gésba Mahal at Hyderabad, 20 

Governors of Kashmir, the Mughal, 309 ; 
the Sikb, 309; ii, 43, 61, 62, 95 ; 
the Pathin, 309; ii, 43 

Gé6vind Rdo, Comptroller of Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s household, 97, 222 :—his in- 
formation on Sir Sdldr Jang’s means, 
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108, on the Courts, 98.—His opin- 
ions on Chandi Laél, 118, 114, on 
the Nizdm’s conduct at the Bi’- 
smi’llah ceremony, 190, 191. — 
Opinions about him, Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s, 201 ; Rustam)ji Vikaji’s, 197 

Grant, Genl. Sir John T., of Hyderabad, 
111, 190, 216, 227 :—his opinions 
on Trimalgiri, 155, on the Re- 
formed Troops, 111, on the people 
of Hyderabad, 220 

Grant, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 
6 9 


, 62 

Grant, Mr. J. W., discovers Ddrjiling, 
ii, 168 

Gratawat, Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 50, 63 

Grey, Capt., of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent Artillery, 149 

Gubroo. See Gugdu 

Gugdu, Mt. in Sikkim, ii, 185 

Gugribal, a division of the Dal Lake at 
Srinagar, 294 ; ii, 55 

GGjars of Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 24, 26, 72; 
of Jammin, 300; ii, 85, 86 

Guldbgarh, Mt., ii, 105, 106, 111, 112, 
129, 130,132, 133, 136 

Gulab Singh, 305; his rise, 304.—His 
conquests, Jammun, 305, Basdli, 
306, Pddar, 306, Kishtwdr, 306, 
Laddkh, 306, SkdrdG, 307, Rdm- 
nagar, 307; Kashmir, 310; Gilgit, 
311, Rdjauri, 311, 312, Punochh, 
311, 312.—Story of the sale of 
Kashmir to, 310, 311. —Hisadminis- 
trative agreements witb the British, 
ii, 77 :—his death, 312; his tomb 
at Srinagar, ii, 61. — At Siangal- 
wan, 302; ii, 133 

Gulmarg in Kashmir, ii, 68 ff, 140; view 
from, ii, 68, 71, 72 

GGruongs of Népdl, ii, 228, 229, 230; in 
British Regiments, ii, 231 


H. 


Habashis of Hyderabad, defined, 6 

Haidar ’Ali, 56 

Haidar Bég of Hyderabad, 26, 82, 
182, 208, 223 ; his work, 221; bis 
opinions, 209, 210 

Haidar Dughldt, Mirzd, rules Kashmir, 
308, 309 

Hajar, the povy stud farm of Kashmir, 
ii, 63, 120, 121 

Hdji Pass in Kashmir, 298 

Hdlisikka rupee, the origin of the, 17 
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Hdnjis of Kashmir, the, 275 

Hanmant Rdo of Hyderabad, 248, 256 

Hard Rishi of Isldmdbdd, ii, 35 

Hardinge, Lord, does not support Genl. 
Fraser, 158 

Hari Parbat Fort of Srinagar, 289; ii, 42, 
148 ; described, 291 ; ii, 51, 52, 53 

Hari Singh's garden in Srinagar, 289, 
291, 292; ii, 43 

Harmukh, Mt., in Kashmir, 281, 282; 
ii, 50, 118, 129, 148.—View of, 
from the Jhélam, ii, 62, 74, 148; 
from the Walar Lake, ii, 120 

Hashmat Jang, a title of Colonel A. 
Kirkpatrick, 63 

Hassan Raza’, a criminal judge of Hydera- 
bad, his opinions on the Courts, 
215, 216 

Hastings, Lord, and Palmer and Co., 13, 

Hadthi Band in Kashmir, ii, 28 

Haydtnagar in Hyderabad visited, 222, 
223 


Hayward, the traveller, his murder, ii, 


Hazrat Bal, near Kashmfér, 295 ; ii, 58 

Hill, Genl. Sale, on the Gorkhds, ii, 232, 
233 

Himdlayan Journals, Hooker's, the, 
ii, 154 

HindG titles of Muhammadans in the 
HimA4layas, 306, 307 

Hindés of Kashmir, 272, 275, 276, 
ii, 235; their numbers, 277 

Hing6lf in Hyderabad, visited, 236 

Hird Singh, nephew of Guldb Singh of 
Kashmir, 807 

Hirapur River. See Rimbidra River 

History of Hyderabad, 51 ff 

Hodgson, Brian, ii, 247 ; on the climate of 
Népal, ii, 224, 225, 226 

Holland, Mr., firat Resident at Hy dera- 
bad, 56, 61 

Howindbdd visited, 69 

Hooker, Sir Jos«ph, ii, 158, 177, 181, 
185, 187, 192, 203, 204, 213; his 
Himélayan Journal, ii, 154: his 
imprisonment in Sikkim, ii, 168 : 
on the Rdjq, ii, 164: on the scenery, 
ii, 155; in East Népdl, ii, 161 

Hopamé, ii, 211. See Amitdbha 

Horses of the Cavalry of Hyderabad, 
21 ; of the Contingent, 152 

Hundi Bal Mountain in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
71, 72 

Hussain Sdgar Lake at Hyderabad. 70 

Hussars, Eighteentb, at Hyderabad, 111, 
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Hyderabad, the term explained, 70 : tour 
through, 236 ff; Mr. Brereton’s 
opinions on, 140 :—as a Stbab, 31 ; 
history, 51 ff :—geographical divi- 
sions, 3, 4; linguistic divisions of, 
83, 4 :—finances, 9 ff :—antiquities, 
4: —interference of Europeans in the 
affairs of, 185; Mutahavvar Jang's 
view, 263.—Assigned districts of, 
see Berér. —City, 2, administration 
of, 26, 28; races at, 5.—Contingent, 
207 ; described, 18; origin of, 9, 
16; officers of, interfere in civil 
affairs, 133; misbehaviour of men 
of, at IlichpGr, 182; war services 
cf the 3rd Cavalry of, 150.—Re- 
viewed, 131, 145, 264, Artillery, 
149, 5th Infantry, 147, at Hing6li, 
236 


I, 


Ibr&him Bég of Hyderabad, 203 

Ibrébim Jama’ddr of Hyderabad, 184 

Ibrébim Patan, irrigation projects at, 
113 

*Idgal visited, 68 

Ikthdrids of Nép4l, ii, 229 

llicbpur in Berfr, capital of the Ima’d 
Shéhs, 58; Nawdbs of, 133; mis- 
behaviour of Contingent Troops at, 
182 

Imad Sh&hs of IlichpGr, the, 53 

Imdém Z4min Hill. See Chété MG! Alf 

Imrat — Corps of Hyderabad described, 


Indign near Hyderabad, not a success, 
174 

Indrathdn Mountain in Népdl, ii, 226 

IndGr, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Indus River, its upper basin, 270 

Infantry of Hyderabad, its composition, 
22 ff 

Intrigues at Hyderabad, Palace, 259 

Irrigation projects in Hyderabad, 113 

Islémdbdd in Kashmir, ii, 114, 125 ff, 
146, 147, 150; described, ii, 33 ff; 
antiquities of, 308 ; route from ShG- 
pén described, ii, 31 ff 

Islampa Pass. See Singlila 

Isle of Chundrs at Srinagar, ii, 118, 147; 
described, ii, 58 

Itineraries in Kashmir, ii, 1, 2, 99, 100 ; 
in Sikk'm, 180, 192 
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J. 


J&gir&t, 8; defined, 7: administration 
of, 34; justice, 26 ; police, 25, 26 

Jagirdérs of Hyderabad, their police 
jurisdiction, 24, 165, 209, 210 

Jahan Namé, seat of the Am{r Kabir, 
101, 102, 178, 179, 190 

Jahangir, the Emperor, in Kashmfr, 
309 ; ii, 57, 63, 118, 119; at Vér- 
nig, ii, 79, 80, at Sh&lm4r Gar- 
dens, ii, 58, 59, at Gulmarg, ii, 
73; his death at Bahramgul, ii, 80, 
95 


Jaibrér in Kashmf{r, buildings at, ii, 38 

Jalp4igarf district of Bengal, ii, 151 

Jama’ Masjid at Srinagar, the, 292; de- 
scribed, ii, 46 

Jama’d&rs of Troops in Hyderabad, their 
position, of Arabs, 23, of cavalry, 
21, of Sikhs, 23, of Sindh{s, 23 

Jam&lu'ddin Maulavi, Chief Judge of 
ey Civil Court of Hyderabad City, 
176 

Jammin, sound of the word, 267 ; and 
Kashmir, see Kashmir, Mah&rajé of. 
—Province, 268; its mountains, 
269, its administration, 301.— 
Town, 279; ii, 86,106; described, 
ii, 92 ff, 101.—Conquered by Ranjit 
Singh, 305; by Mah&n Singh, 305. 
—View from, ii, 92.—View of, from 
the Tavi River, ii, 185; from the 
Bhau Fort, ii, 136 

Jamsetjee of Hyderabad, 197; his dis- 
missal, 143, 144, 149, 152, 155; 
Niz&m’s opinion of, 164 

Jamshédji. See Jameetjee 

Jémya. See Manjisri 

Jang Bab&dur of Népél, ii, 241, 242, 
2438, 250; bis family, ii, 242, 243 ; 
his character, ii, 260.—Of Hydera- 
bad, 126, 133 ; his treason, 130 

Janno Mt. in Nép4l, ‘view of, from Phalit, 
ii, 188 

Japhde, Hinduized Buddhists in Népél, 
ii, 234 

Jat aor of the Dégr&s of Kashmir, 

3 


Jawdhir Singh of Réjaurf, ii, 5; his 
story, 312; ii, 6 

Jelap Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154; high 
road to Tibet, ii, 160 

Jenkins, Mr. R. P., British Agent in 
Kashmir, ii, 137 
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Jhélam River in Kashmir, 269; ii, 115, 
148, 150 ; deacribed, 284, 285; ii, 
33; its names, 284; its analogy to 
the Bagmati and the Tistd, ii, 226; 
its basin, 270, 281 ; view from the, 
ii, 125; boat travelling on, ii, 39, 
76, 77.—In Srinagar, 287 ff; de- 
scribed, ii, 44, 45, 147; want of 
stairs, ii, 61, 62 

Jhétd bridges of Kasbmir, the, described, 
296, 297 

Johnston, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 

Jongdi Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 185 

Joseph Cordoza Corps of Hyderabad, 24 

Judicial Department of Hyderabad, 29, 
30 :—procedure in Hyderabad, 31 

Jumla taken by the Gérkhds, ii, 239 

Jusa Lake. See Bhyusa, ii, 154 

Justice, administration of, in Hydera- 
bad, 26, 82, 99; history of, 27, 
28 :—attitude of the nobles, 128, 
135; opposed by the} Nizim, 128. 
—Colonel Briggs’ opinion of, 96, 
97.—In Kasbmir, ii, 142 

Jedla Sahdi Minister of Kashmir, ii, 2, 
92, 100 


K. 


K 2, a moontain of Kashmir, 270 

Kadal bridges of Kashmir, the, de- 
scribed, 296 

Kadapa, Nawib of, kills the Nizam Mu- 
zaffar Jang, 55 

Kadirié fakirs, explanation of the term, 
90 note 

Kadu Mocntain, ii, 213 

K&j N&ég Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
68 


KahGta Moontains in Kashmir, ii, 49 
Kakk&-Bambés of Kashmir, the, 274 
KalairG in Hyderabad visited, 237, 238 
K4lépé6khri Lake in Sikkim, ii, 182 
Kali. See Parvati, ii, 244; images of, 
in Him&layan Buddbism, ii, 175. 
—River in Nép&l, ii, 222, 223 note. 
Kalimpung in the D4rjiling district de- 
scribed, ii, 195, 196; view from, 
ii, 197 
Kamk&mu’ddaula. See Gbh&lib Jang 
Kamliwan Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 50 
Kandi tract of JammGin Province, 278 
Kang Karéwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Kangchanjanga Mountain in Sikkim, 
it, 152, 153, 154, 159, 161, 176, 
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182, 185, 190, 191, 193.—Views 
of, from Phaldt, ii, 158, 187, 188, 
from Tangluo, ii, 181, 191, from 
Kalimpung, ii, 197, from Damsang, 
ii, 199, from Pemyangcbi, ii, 211, 
from Changcbiling, ii, 213 

Kapgchanjhaii Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
153 

Kangdalama Pass in Sikkim, ii, 160 

Kanglanama Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
152 

K&ngr& conquered by the Gérkhas, ii, 
240 

Kdngri of Kashmir, the, 276, 277 

Kanbayy&, Diwan of Kashmir, ii, 62, 
66, 73 

Kanwér, a title in the family of Jang 
Bahb4dor of NépAl, ii, 241 

Kapéli River in NépAl, ii, 187 

Kardmat ’Ali, the criminal judge of Hy- 
derabad, 31 

Karéwas of Kashmir described, 285, 
286 ; ii, 41, 42 

Karn& Range in Kashmir, ii, 49 

Karnéli River of Nép&l, ii, 219, 222, 
223 note 

Karn&tak in Hyderabad, 24 ; defined, 4 

Karp], Naw&b of, supports the Freneb, 
55, shoots the Nizim Nasir Jang, 
55 

Kart in Jammin, view from, ii, 103 

Kashmir, definition of, 268; a Muham- 
madan name for Srinagar, 287.— 
Territories, extent, 269, climate, 
270, 271, population, 271 ff :— 
Mr. Drew's description of the 
mountains 269, 270 :—analogy be- 
tween Nép4l and, ii, 221 :—outlying 
provinces of, defined, 267 :—ob- 
tained by Gul&b Singh, 310 ; story 
of the “sale,” 310, 311 :—Trigo- 
nometrical survey of, 312, 313, 
during the Mutiny, 313, 314, Col. 
Godwin-Austen, 314.—Mab&réja 
of, see Ranbir Singh; his titles, 
267 ; his territories, 267 ; his share 
in the administration, 302 :—heir 
apparent, ii, 101.— Postal adminis- 
tration, ii, 103.—Army, ii, 4, 5, 7, 
14, 17, 19, 29, 42, 53, 66, 111, 
116; its composition, 303, 8304.— 
Ponies, ii, 75; described, ii, 63, 
64.—Native opinions on the go- 
veroment of, ii, 123.—Valley, de- 
fined, 268; remarks on, ii, 139 ff; 
ita position, 283; configuration, 
284; is the basin of the Jhé'am 
River, 281 ; mountains, 269, 270, 
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described, 281 ff ; vegetation, 286, 
287; climate, 271; analogy to the 
Nép&l Valley, ii, 226, 227 ; popula- 
tion, 275, 276, 277; administra- 
tion. 301; history, 307 ff; anti- 
quities, 308 :—in the spring, cli- 
mate, ii, 139, 140, 141, saows, 
ii, 140, colouring, ii, 140, 141 :— 
routes into, ii, 145; itinerary ip, 
ii, 1, 2 :—visitors to, ii, 122 :— 
hints to travellers, ii, 145 :—what 
cin be seen in a week, ii, 149, 
150 :—views of, ii, 124; from 
Burj Zajn4r, ii, 29, from M4rtand, 
ii, 38, 125, from Achbhabal, ii, 39, 
from WaAntipGr, ii, 41,” from the 
Takht-i-Sulaim4n, ii, 39 ff, 75, from 
Gulmarg, ii, 68, from B&pam Rishf, 
ii, 70, from the Bénib4l Pass, ii, 80, 
112, 113, 146, from the Jhélan, ii, 
119, 128 

Kashmiris, 271, 273; ii, 16, 22, 26, 
32; described, 275, 276, 277; as 
soldiers, 303 ; Ranbir Singh’s opinion 
of, ii, 144 

Késim Ydr Jang Baliddur, 68 

Katha Kul, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 
289, 292 ; ii, 60 

KaéthmdndG io Népdl, ii, 234 ff, 238, 
246 ; the Resident at, ii, 241 


Kaulds in Hyderabad, 237; Rdjd of, 


237 

Kdzi of Hyderabad City, his jurisdiction, 
27, 29, 121, 220; bis civil juris- 
diction, 184.—In Sikkim, his status 
and duties, ii, 164, 165 

Keay, Mr. Seymoor, bis opinions on the 
treasury of Hyderabad, 257, 258 ; 
on banking policy, 157; on the 
Courts, 157 

Kennard, Mr., a traveller, 257 

Kennaway, Sir John, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 61, 63 

Khdgan Range in Hazdra, ii, 49, 68, 74, 

148 ; view of, from Mdnas Bal, ii, 

62 

Khairu’nniss{, wife of Col. A. Kirk- 
patrick, 118, 119. See Mibru’- 
nnissé : 

Khamman, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Khana Bal bridge in Kashmir, ii, 114, 
115 

Khandaswdmi Mudaliyar of Hyderabad, 
173, 174, 179, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 202, 203, 205, 
209, 213, 232, 234, 239, 246, 248, 
254, 256, 258 :—bis opinions on the 
nobles of Hyderahad, 152; on the 
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origin of the Residency, 146 ; on the 
Nizém's conduct at the Bi’smi’llah 
ceremony, 167 :—his farewell visit, 
266 

Khdopur Karéwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 

Khardld, Battle of, 58 

Kharita tothe Nizdm, Governor-General’s, 
78, 80, 93; Nizdm’s rage at, 95, 96, 
98, is pacified, 98, his reply, 108 

Khas tribe of Népdl, described, ii, 228, 
229, 230; its subdivisions, ii, 230, 
231; its cradle ii, 237 :—in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Khawds, (Népdlis) as soldiers, ii, 231 

Kbizing in Sikkin, ii, 217 

Khusa Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 185, 186 

Khursbéd Jd&h of Hyderabad, 102, 103, 
105 note, 251; is the present 
Amir Kabir, 64;—as a candidate 
for Minister, 179, ‘Azim ’Ali Khan’s 
opinion, 259.—His visit to the 
Resident, 242, 246, 247, 249, 252, 
253; Sir Sdldr Jany’s opinion, 241, 
242, 244:—his dinner with the 
Resident, 258, 260, 264.—Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s opinion of him, 244 

Kiranchi in Jammin, ii, 134; described, 
ii, 89, 103 

Kirdntis of Népdl, ii, 228 

Kitkpatrick, Col. A., Resident at Hyder- 
abad, 61, 119; marries a Mu- 
hammadan, 61.—Major William, 
Resident at Hyderabad, 61 

Kirp& Rdm, Diwdn of Kashmir, ii, 92, 
95, 100, 102, 123, 185, 144:— 
his administration, 302, 303; his 
action in the famine, ii, 137, 138; 
his buildings on the Isle of Chundrs, 
ii, 38; his book on Kashmir, ii, 
137 :—his opinions, ii, 93, 96; on 
the land revenue system, ii, 138, 
139.—Chhéuni, 292:—Tank on 
the Takht-i-Sulaimdo, ii, 48 :-— 
Name of a Sikh Governor of Kash- 
mir, 309 note 

KirtipGr in Népdl, ii, 234 ff, 238 

Kishara, a village near Hyderabad, view 
from, 159 

Kishn Dds, banker of Hyderabad, 110, 
111 


Kishn Singh Diwfin, of Jammin, ii, 
136 


Kishngangé River of Kashmir, 269, 270, 
282 

Kishtwhr in Kashmir, obtained by 
Guldb Singb, 306: Mountains of, 
ii, 77, 86 

Kistna River in Hyderabad, 2 
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Knowles, Rev. J. H., his place names of 
Kashmir, xx. 

Konsar, Mts., in Kashmir, see K6nsaran 
Kathar ; ii, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
125, 126, 133, 186 :—N&g Lake, 
ii, 33, 137, 146 

Konsaran Katbar in Kashmir, ii, 33, 48, 
86 

Kéntlun. See Pari Mahal 

Kosai River of Nep&l, ii, 179, 181, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 226 

Kot, the, at Kathm&nd4, ii, 235, 242 

Xéthér Mt., in Kashwir, ii, 129 

Kétw&l of Hyderabad, status of the, 
24, 25, 206 

Kr&la Sangar Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 49; 
legend of, ii, 71, 72 

Kubgen Lama of Sikkim, ii, 176, 177 

Kubra. See Kuda 

Kuda Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 185; 
view of, from Phaltit, ii, 188 

Kuenlun Plains of Kashmir, 270 

Kulbarga in Hyderabad, 3, 31; as 
capital of the Bé&hmanis, 53 :— 
visited, 335; Mr. Brereton on the 
condition of, 138:—the Sijjadanisbin 
of, 235.—District of, 35 

Kulbet River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 214, 
218 

Kumdun taken by the Goérkhds, ii, 239 

Kand Kaplas Mt., in Jamwfn, ii, 87 

Kinda Bal in Kashmir, ii, 63 

Kunwars of Nép&l, the, ii, 281 

Kusdndés of Nép4l, ii, 228 

Kutab Sba&bs of Golkonda, the, 53 

Kutbu'ddin of Delbi conquers the 
Northern Deccan, 52 


L. 


Lechhmi KA4ntd, the Gérkhé Bréhman, 
ii, 180, 191, 199, 200 

Laddékh, 270; an oatlying province of 
Kashmir, 267, 268; obtained by 
Guldb Singh, 306 ; administration 
of, 302 ; climate of, 271 

Ladékhis of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272; their characteristics, 272 

Poe ee in Sikkim, ii, 176, 
1 


Ladkha Dbdér Mt., in Jamman, ii, 81, 
83, 85, 90, 92, 97, 103, 105, 106; 
described, ii, 85 ; view from, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 182 
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Lagnadorje. See Vajrap4ni 

Lakes of Kashmir Valley, 284, 285; 
the mountain, 283 :—of Srinagar 
described, 293 

La’! Khén’s Kila’ in Kashmfr, ii, 73 

Lélé Gurd, a seat of the Sbhamsu'l-Umard 
family, 169 

Lalitdditya, founder of Mdrtand in Kash- 
mir, 308; ii. 127 

La’lpur in Kashmir, ii, 71 

Ldmas, the great avatdrt, their spiritual 
and temporal position, ii, 173 :—of 
Sikkim, ii, 215 ; described, ii, 176, 
177 ; their position, ii, 215; life, 
ii, 215, 216; duties, ii, 216 

Land Revenue in Hyderabad, 112, 227, 
230, Telingdnd, 35, 36, Mardth- 
wari, 35, 37:—in Kashmfr, ii, 32, 
33, 138, 139, 141, 142.—in Sik- 
kim, ii, 164.—Tenure, Hyderabad, 
36 


Ldndar in Jammin, ii, 86, 88; de- 
scribed, ii, 104, 105, 106 

Langar festival at Hyderabad, 114, 115; 
procession, 115, 116; origin, 115 
aoe Nizdm’s behaviour at, 119, 
1 

Lar Ldrf in Jammin, ii, 85, 86; de- 
scribed, ii, 105, 106, 107, 180, 131; 
view from, ii, &6, 105, 106, 180, 
131, 132; the new road, ii, 107 

Lashkar Jang of Hyderabad, 61, 70, 
100, 102, 107 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, at Vérndg, ii, 79; 
—Lord, ii, 93 

Lepchas of Sikkim, the, ii, 161; de- 
scribed, 162, 196; their dwellings, 
a 163 ; converted to Buddhisn, ii, 
167 

Lhdchang River, part of the Tisté in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

Lhdchen River, part of the Tistd in 
Sikkim, ii, 153 

Lhachi River, part of the Tist4 in Sikkim, 
ii, 153 

Lho, a name for Sikkim, ii, 151 

Likha River of Népal, ii, 223 

Limbis of Sikkim, the, ii, 161; de 
scribed, ii, 162; their dwellings, 
ii, 163 :—of Népal, ii, 228 

Linewalas of Hyderabad defined, 19; 
—infantry, its composition, 23 

Lingampili gardens, seat of the Viksru'l- 
Umaré, 249 

LingasagGr as a military station, 151 

Linzhitang Plains of Kashmir, 270 

Local funds in Hyderabad, 39 

Lé6dhis in Hyderabad, 24 
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Low, Col., Resident at Hyderabad, 62 ; 
his opinion of Surfja'l-Mulk, 136 

Lakhbawan, the view fron, ii, 77 

Lumsden, General, commanding at Se- 
cunderabad, 241 

Lundri. See Landar 

Lunkét Mt., in Jammfin, ii, 81, 84, 
97, 109; descent from, ii, 83 ; view 
from, ii, 82. 83 

Lutfo’nnis:4, wife of Sir Henry Russel, 
119 


M 


Machbindran&tb, ii, 215, 244 

Maclean, Dr., Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabad, 41 

Macnair, Licut., travelling in Kashmir, 
ii, 2 

MA&dhava R&o of Baréda, 45 

MadnGir in Hyderabad visited, 236, 237 

Magars of Nép4l, ii, 228, 230; their 
sub-divisions, ii, 231 ;—in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Mah&bhfrat Mountin Népél, ii, 226 

Mabfdéva. See Siva, ii, 224 

Mah&kdla. See Siva, ii, 224 

eee a name for Chand4ji (¢. v.), 
168 

Mahfn oe of Lahore, takes Jammin, 
30 

meee River in D4rjiling District, 
ii, 181 

Mabayyu’ddin, Jodicial Secretary to the 
Minister of Hyderabad, 31 

Mab Pass in Kashmtr, ii, 81, 82, 86 

Mai River in D&rjfling District, ii, 181 

Mainam Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 204 

Mainwaring, Colonel. of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, on water supply, 167 

MaisGr. See Mysore 

Maitiéya, the futare Buddha, his image 
in the Himdlayas, ii, 174 

Majlis-i-M&lguzdri at Hyderabad, 83, 
227; explained, 34 :—Sir Sdldr 
Jang’s proposals, 165 :—Rustamji 
Vikaji’s opinion of, 221 

Makka Mosque of Hyderabad, 269; 
noticed, 84 

Malik Division of the Kasbmiris, the, 
276; of Darhdl in Jammfn, 274 

Malik KdfGr takes Dwarma Samudra, 
52, Deogiri, 52, Wdrangal, 52 

re in Hyderabad visited, 222, 
22 


Maltby, Mr., Commissioner of Berar, 238 
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Mdmé Ramazdai of Hyderahad, 259 

Mao Taldo in Jammin, ii, 91 

Manalgii, a fort in Jammfin, ii, 4, 5 

Médanas Bal, a lake in Kashmir, 285 ; ii, 
50, 148; described, ii, 62, 63, 121, 
122 

Manchbaldnd in Jammfin, ii, 81, 82, 
83; view from, ii, 110, 129, 130 

Mangal Déo in Jammin, defence of the 
fort of, ii, 6, 7 

Manjhbérdé Kiver, 2 ;—asa means of water 
supply to Secunderabad, &c., 167 

Manjdsri, the Mortal Bédbisattva, ii, 
244; his image in the Himdlayas, 
ii, 174 

Mansabdars of Hyderabad, the sinecure 
posts of the, 109 

Mansfield, Mr., of Poona, 235 

Manufactures of Kashmir described, 
299, 300, 301 

Mdnarha Buddha. See Buddha 

Marathwari defined, 4; land revenue in, 
35, 37, 38 

Markham, Mr. Clements, on the climate 
of Népdl, ii, 224, 225 

Marrett, Mr., of Hyderabad, S80. 81, 98, 
113 

Marsydndi River of Nép&’, ii, 223, 237 

Martand in Kashmir, templs of, 308 ; 
ii, 50; described, ii, 35 ff, 125, 
126, 127 ; view from, ii, 125, 146 ; 
destruction of, ii, 126, 127 

Martin, Mr., Resident at Hyderabad, 
62; Sir Sdldr Jany’s opinion of 
him, 119, 135 

MirwaAris in Hyderabad, 5 

Mf&tabar Singh Th&p&, Minister of 
Népaél, ii, 242 

Matan. See Bawan 

Matsyéndran&tha. See Machbindranéth 

Médak, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; its 
conatitution, 161, 162 ; farmed out 
to Virabhadram, 141 

Medical ; administration of Hyderabat 
schools, 162, 163, Mr. Brereton's 
opinion, 189.—Aid in Kashmir, 
ii, 142 

Mé zhavéhana of Kashmir, ii, 127 

Mendong, described, ii, 198 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), at Hydera- 
bad, 13, 57, 62, 63, 133; ii, 123; 
his action as Resident, 123 ff, his 
reforms, 33; his despatches, 125 ; 
his relation to Palmer & Co., 124; 
Sir Sél4r Jang’s opinion of him, 119 

Middle Mountains of Kashmir, Mr. 
Drew on the, 269 ; described, 280, 
281; climate of 271 
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Mihro’nniseé, wife of Col. A. Kirkpatrick, | Mont Everest in Népél, ii, 161, 182, 


61; see Khairu’nniss4 

Mibtar Shér Singh of Kashmir, ii, 122 

Milamchi River of Nér4l, ii, 223 

Military chiefs of Hyderabad, practice 
of Government loans from the, 15; 
their position, 20, 21 

Min&war Tavi River of Jammin, 278, 
279; described, ii, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
15 

Minister of Hyderabad, his rank, 8, 
duties, 8, official position, 8 ;—his 
autherity, political, 6, 7, executive, 
7, 8, judicia), 29, 30, financial, 10: 
—his visit to a new Resident, 84. 
—See S4l4r Jang :—bis relation to 
the Nizdm, 81, 108, 109 

Mint of Srinagar described, ii, 75, 76 

Mir, in Jammfin, described, ij, 103, 
104 ; view from, ii, 194.—A tribe 
in Kashmir, ii, 32, 81.—And Sir 
Mt, in Kashmir, ii, 86; see Nun 
Kun. —Munshis at Hyderabad, their 
former influence at the Residency, 
119 

Mir Abmad Khan, see Nizim Nasir 
Jang: son of the first Niz4m, his 
rebellion, 54 

Mir Alam, Minister of Hyderabad, 60, 

* 224, 259; his career, 5&8;—as a 

Minister, 262, 263.—Opinions about 
him, Sir H. Russell's, 156, Mr. W. 
Palmer's, 101.—His lake, 59; 
visited, 219, 258 

Mir ’Ali Murfd of Hyderabad, 102 

Mir Kamarn’ddaula, 34 

Mir Kamro'ddin, the first Niz4m, 53, 
54. See Nizim 

Mir L&yak ’Ali Kb&n, Saél&re Jang, eon of 
Sir 84l4r Jang, 60; now Minister, 
60 


Mir Shab&bu’ddin, father of the first 
Nizam, 54 

Mir Tar&b ‘Ali, the proper namesof S4lér 
Jang (q. v.), 59 

Mirz& ’Ali, physician of Hyderabad, bis 
view of the Nizim’s health, 215 

Mirzé Mdef of Hyderabad, 218, 220 

Miy&n G6l Singh of Panchh, ii, 17, 18, 
23, 26, 27 

Miy4n Singh, Sikh Governor of Kashmir, 
ii, 61, 62, 95 

Moing River in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Mon Lepcha Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
185, 213 

Monasteries, Buddhist, of Sikkim de- 
ae ii, 175 ; enumerated, ii, 
1 


190, 191.—Views of, from Sikkim, 
ji, 158, from Phalat, ii, 187, 188 

Montgomerie, Colonel, of the Trigonome- 
trical Survey in Kashmir, 312, 318 ; 
ii, 43, 73:—helps the panorama, 
312; ii, 47, 61 

Moorcroft, the traveller in Kashmir, ii, 
121, 123 ; 

Mortal Buddha. See MAnusha Buddha 

Mortals, the six clans of, in Himé- 
Jayan Buddhism, ii, 171 

Morton, Major, on the scenery of Sik- 
kim, ii, 158 

Moti Singh, R&j& of Pinchh, ii, 24, 92: 
his story, 311, 312 

Mub4rizu’ddaula, uncle of Nizéim 
N&-ira’ddaula, 118 ; his rebellion, 
57, 109. 113 

‘‘ Muzhbalai ” defined, 6; party at Hy- 
derabad, 77 

Mubammad ’Ali Kh4n, S4l&r Jang, father 
of Sir Sal4r Jang, 60 

Mubammad Fakhru'ddin KbAn, the first 
Amir Kabir 63, bis appearance 64 

Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Emperor of 
Delhi when the first Nizam arose, 
53 

Mohammad Hanif of Hyderabad, 236 

Mohammad R&fi’u’ddin Khdn, the Amir 
Kabir of this book, 64; his charac- 
ter, 64, 65 

Mubammad Shukfr of Hyderabad, 230, 
231, 234; bis character. 178 :— 
His relations to the Amir Kabir, 
199.—His opinions on the Pd&gdh 
lands, 212, 213.—Sir Sél4r Jang’s 
opinion of him, 199 

Muhammad Toghblak of Delbi takes 
Warangal, 52, tbe Deccan. 52 

Mobammadans of Kashmir, 27), 272, 
275, 276; ii, 35; their nombers, 277 

Muhanpfr in Kashmir described, ii, 32 

Mohsin bin 'Abdu'llab. See Mukaddam 
Jang 

Mukaddam Jang, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 172, 260 

Mukaramu’ddaula, nephew of Sir Sdlér 
Jang, 73, 224, 248, 251 

Mukhta Shh of Srinagar ii, 75 ;—view 
frem his house, ii, 44, 46 

Mukbtdru'l-Mulk, a title of Sir Sélér 
Jung (7. *.), 60 

Mal Ali Hills near Hyderabad, 159; 
command Trimalgiri, 155; Arab 
(Juard at. 168 ; races at, 239, 240 

Mullas of Kashmir, the, their demeanour, 
ii, 35 
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Miiller, M., of the French Bank, Bom- 
bay, 257 

Muniru’l-Mulk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
259 ; his character, 59:—Mr. W. 
Palmer’s opinion of, 94, 101 :— 
obtaine Dundigal in jégir, 161.— 
A title in the family of Sir S4l4r 
Jang, 60 

Muntazimu’ddaula, a title of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, 63 

MuridpGr, seat of the Mutahavvar 
Jang, 167 

Marmis of the Nép&l Valley, ii, 228 

Murree-Béramfila Koute into Kashmir, 
298 

Murung. See Tarai 

Musstii Rim—a name of M. Raymond 
(q. v.), 174 note 

Mautabavvar Jang of Hyderabad, 196, 
210, 227, 228, 239; his appear- 
ance aud descent, 185; his juris- 
diction, 167; his administration, 
211 :—Nizém's objection to his 
visiting the Resident, 179, 180.— 
His opinions on British interference 
at Hyderabad 263, on the Nizim 
and the Minister's relations 261, 
262, 263, on the Nizam and the 
Railway 261, on the position of the 
ta'lukddrs 186 

Mu’ tamidu’ddaula, an official of Hydera- 
bad, 69 

Mutiny, origin of the, 184, 135.— 
Hyderabad in the, conduct of, Col. 
Davidson 155, 156, Nizam 155, 156, 
Sir Salar Jang 156.—Kashmir in, 
conduct of, RanbirSingh, 312, officers 
of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, 
313, 314.—Nép4l in, ii, 241 

Muzafar&bid Route into Kasmfr, 298 

Myong River in Darjiling District, ii, 181 

Mysore—Sir Silér Jang’s views of tbe 
British policy as regards, 103 : his- 
torical eketch of, 103, 104 
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Nagirjun Mountain in Népal, ii, 226 

cee a district of Hyderabad, 
3 

Nagroté in Jammin, ii, 9] 

Nabari Mr Canal of Srinagar, 288, 289; 
ii, 74; described, ii, 60, 119 
N&it Ta'lukdérs, former duties and 

status of, 32 
Nakshbandi Sayyids, the, ii, 75 note, 123 
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Na’l Sahib procession at Hyderabad, the, 
122 ; explained, 123 note 

Naldrg, a district of Hyderabad, 35; 
visited, 68 . 

Nalgunda, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 
irrigation projects in, 113; visited, 
248, 249 

Namchi in Sikkim described, ii, 218 

Nan Sur Range, views of, ii, 9 

Nand&dévi Mountain in Kaméan, ii, 222, 
223 

Ndodair, a district of Hyderabad, 35; 
visited, 236 :—Sikh Colony at, 6 

Nanga Parbat, Mountain in Kashmir, 
270, 281; ii, 50, 129, 146 :—view 
of, from Shfipéa, ii, 30 

Napier of Magdala, Lord, visited, 235 

Nardyani River of Nép4l, ii, 223 

Narkailpili in Hyderabad visited, 248, 
249 


Narsing Mountain, in Sikkim, ii,152,154, 
199, 211, 213, 217; view of, from 
Phal&at, ii, 188 

Nar Canal in Kashmir, 285; ii, 62 
described, ii, 74 

Nasim Bagh, near Kashmir, ii, 58 

Nasir Jang, a title of Mir Ahmad Khan, 
54, 55 

Nasru’llah Kh&n, First Judge of the 
Criminal Court of Hyderabad, 31 ; 
his views on the administration of 
justice, 99 

Nau Nagar Karéwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 

Naushabra in Jammin described, ii, 5, 
6, 7, 8 

Navapvg Losang, the first Dalai Lama, 
ii, 172 

Naw&b Sahib. a title of Sir Salar Jang 
(q. v.), 60 

Nazim Jang, ta'lukddr of Warangal, 172, 
183, 200, 243 

Nép4l, ii, 151; term explained, ii, 221.— 
Geography of, ii, 221 ff; analogy to 
Kashmir, ii, 221 ; area, ii, 252 and 
note ; mountains, ii, 223, 224; rivers, 
ii, 160, 161, 222, 223 ; scenery, ii, 
250, 251 ; climate, 11,224, 225; vege- 
tation, ii, 225, 251. — Population, 
li, 228 ff, 252 ff; dwellings, 252 ; 
army, ii, 23], 256 ; religion, ii, 243, 
244,245, Buddhism, ii,171 ; history, 
ii, 237 ff, uncertain chronology, ii, 
239 note ; trade, ii, 255 ; revenues, 
ii, 256; roads, ii, 250 ; architecture 
ii, 243, 251, compared with that of 
Kanara ii, 247.—Politics, ii, 259, 
260 ; relations with England, ii, 240, 
241, 262, with Tibet, ii, 262, 268 ; 
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revolutions, character of the local, 
ii, 339. —View of, from the Singlila 
Range, ii, 160.—War with England, 
ii, 167, 240, 241, 242.—Valley, geo- 
graphy of, ii, 225, 226 ; geographical 
position of, ii, 224, analogy to Kash- 
mir Valley, ii, 226, 227 ; area, ii, 222 ; 
mountains, ii, 226; climate, ii, 227, 
228 ; cities, ii, 235 ; chief buildings, 
li, 235, 236, 237.—Eastern, des- 
cribed, ii, 160, 161 

Newa&rs of the Nép4l Valley, ii, 228 ; des- 
cribed, ii, 229, 233, 234, 268; as 
soldiers, ii, 231 ; the Mall dynasties 
of, ii, 237 

Newspapers, English, io India; in- 
trigues with Hyderabad, 110, 111: 
—attitude towards Kashmir Govern- 
ment, ii, 102 

Ngaryam Mountain, in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Nicholson, Genl. John, at Srinagar, ii, 
43; at Vérnf&g, ii, 79 

Nightingale, Major, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, 142. 151:—His views 
on the stlahddrt system of Cavalry, 
148 

Ninyetso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Nisbaét Bazh, the, at Srinagar, 295; ii, 
117, 147, 150 ; described, ii, 56, 57 

Nizam <Afzalu’ddaula is the Nizam of 
this volume; succeeds Nizim 
Nasiru'ddaula, 57 ; bis status as 
regirds the British Government, 
49, 50; his situation if his Govern- 
ment failed, 213, 214.—His abare 
in public affairs, 187, 188 ; inter- 
ference in the administration of the 
Pagih lands, 198, 129 ; authority, 
political, 16, military, 7, police, 26 ; 
opposition to sanitary improvement, 
206, 207 ; abolishes transit duties, 
75.—His appearance, 85, 86.—His 
character, 48, 49; administrative 
powers, 203, 25; his suspicious- 
ness, 164, 195, 216, 217, as to food 
222 ; his objection to the Mutahav- 
var Jang visiting the Resident, 179, 
180 ; his attitude towards falirs, 
72, 59; his dreams, 78, 163, 188, 
198 ; his behaviour at tbe Langar 
festival, 119, 120.—His attitude 
towards the Courts, 126, 128; 
eneourazes persons to oppose them, 
123, Arats, 128, nobles, 100. — 
His health, 128, 190, 213, 224, 
226, 233, 248 ; objects to medical 
treatment, 190, 195, 213 ; opinions 
of the Amir Kabfr, 254, of Mirz& 


"Alf, 215 :— arrangements to be 
made at his death, Sir George Yule’s 
view, 71, 72, 76 ; his death, 47.— 
The Governor-General's kharfta, 93 ; 
his rage, 95, 96 ; his ultimate satis- 
faction, 98; his reply, 108.—His 
debts, 231, 232, 243; a native 
banker’s estimate, 184.—His con- 
duct in the Matiny, 155, 156 ; his 
custom at the Ramaz&n festival, 80 ; 
his presumed share in the bribe 
offered by the Vik4ru’l-Umara, 244 ; 
the case of B&lmukand, 192, 193; 
author’s letter on appointment, 91, 
98.—In audience, 233, 247, 248 ; 
the author's first, 84 ff, 91, 92, be- 
fore departure for Berar, 222, 224, 
225, 226, last, 264, 265, 266.—His 
relations to the Resident, 49, Sir G. 
Yule’s view, 72 :—to the Minister, 
always the same, 108, 109; to 
Sir Sélér Jang, 42, 163, 164, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 282, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 258, 259, 260: 
—hbis jealousy, 45, 137, 163, 240 ; 
cause of it, 47 :—opinions about it, 
Sir Sélar Jang’s, 205, 206, the 
British Goveroment’s, 78, the puab- 
lic, 214, Ahmad ’Ali’s, 255, 256, 
Mutahbavvar Jang’s, 261, 262, 263 : 
—his dispute, 60; opinions about 
it, Sir S4'4r Jang’s 107, 200, Sir G. 
Yule’s, 70, the public, 218, a native 
judge's, 88, a native banker’s, 87, a 
native cavalry officer's, 97 :—his re- 
conciliation, 81 :—objections to the 
Minister’s tour, 166, 191, 192, 196. 
—His behaviour at the Bi’smillah 
Ceremony, 164, 187, 188; opinions 
about it, Govind R&o’s, 190, 191, a 
native banker's, 194,a native officer's, 
191,Sir S4l4r Jang’s, 198. —Opinions 
about him, Mr. W. Palmer’s, 94, 
101, 102, Khandaswami's, 147, a 
native banker's, 87 :—of his charac- 
ter, Sir G. Yule’s, 78, Sir S4lar 
Jang's, 101, 104, 105, 171, 183 :-— 
of his self-isolation, Sir Sé4l4ér 
Jang’s, 129, Col. Briggs’s, 96, a na- 
tive judge's, 94, 95.—His opinions 
on the English, 72, on the adminis- 
tration of Berar,76, on the Extradi- 
tion Treaty, 115, of Jamsetjee, 164, 
on the Ain Akbari, 106.—His con- 
duct as to the Railway, 247, 248, 
263, 264 :—his ideas, 49, 77, 118, 
254, 256, 257, 258 :—opinions on 
it, Amfr Kabir's, 254, 255, 263, the 
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Matabavvar Jang’s, 261.—His an- 
cestry, 53:—the first Nizdm, bis 
rise, 53, life, 53, connection with 
Nadir Sh4b, 54, death, 54 :—N&sir 
Jang, succeeds the first Nizam, 55 ; 
fights the French, 55, death 55 :— 
Muzaffar Jang protected by the 
French 55, death 55 :—'’Ali, 118; 
deposes Salfbat Janz, 55; his 
reign, 55, 56 ; his revenue arrange- 
ments, 37 :—Sikandar J&h, succeeds 
’Ali, 57; his reign, 57; his be- 
haviour to Chand&ji, 168 ; Sir H. 
Russell's opinion of him, 156 :— 
N&siru’ddaula, 118; succeeds Sik- 
andar J&h, 57; his reign, 57; his 
Government, 120, 130, 158; his 
folly, 136; opinions of him, Lord 
Ellenborough’s, 154, Genl. Fraser’s, 
158 :—Mabbifb ’Ali Kh&n, succeeds 
Afzalo’ddaula, 58.— His Deccan 
defined, 1; dominions defined, 1.— 
His jewel, 11, 16, 155, 165, 192, 
193, 194 

Nizam Sb&bs of Ahmadnaggar, the, 53 

aoe Court Troops in Hyderabad, 

4 

Niz4mu’l-Mulk. a title of the first Nizam, 
53, 54. See Nizim 

Nobles of Hyderabad, their isolation, 
101, 108, 109, 113 ; Sir S4l4r Jang’s 
opinion, 106 :—their indebtedness, 
133 :— their qualfications for high 
posts, 251 :—their attitude towards 
the Residents, 172, 173; towards 
the Courts, 128, 135. — Opiuions 
about them, Khandaswami Muda- 
a 152 ; Mr. Seymour Keay’s, 
5 

Nun Kun Mountains of Kashmir, 270, 
281 

NGr Chamba Cascade at Babr&mgul, in- 
scription at, ii, 20 

Nur far Mosque at Srinagar, 292 ; 
ii, 4 

Nyingmapa sect of Buddhism, ii, 210 note 


0. 


Octroi a in Hyderabad, reform of, 
38, 39 

Ogilvy family at Hyderabad, the, 174 

Oldfield, Dr., his view of the Gérkb&e, 
ii, 231 

Outer Hills of Kashmir described, 278, 
279, 280; climate, 271:—are the 
SiwAliks, 278 :—Mr. Drew on, 269 
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Padamei Nainsi, banker of Hyderabad, 
114, 184, 208 

P&dar obtained by Gul&b Singh, 306 

Padmapéni, ii, 198, 244. See Aval6kités- 
vara 

Padmasambhava, ii, 210 note - the Badd- 
hist teacher, in Sikkim, ii, 169 

P&dsh4h Bagh at Gulmarg in Kashmir, 
stories of, ii, 73 

P4zg&h in Hyderabad, their numbers, 19. 
—J&girs defined, 7. — Lands de- 
fined, 20; origin of, 63 :—ad- 
ministration of, 167, 194, 214, 215, 
civil, 34, judicial, 26, police, 25 ; 
Amir Kabir’s arrangements, 183, 
186; Nizim’s interference, 198, 
199 ; opinions of, Amir Kabir’s,178, 
Muhamwad ShukGr’s, 212, 213 :— 
visited, 68 

Pah&ris, of Kashmir, 271, 278; des- 
cribed, 274, 275; their habitat, 
272, characteristics,272,—Of Nép&l, 
see Pfrbatiyés ; in D&rjiling, des- 
cribed, ii, 196 

Paingang& River, 2 

P&kh4l Lake in Hyderabad, 3 ;— 
forests, 214 

Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, 12 ff, 
183, 146, 156:— Col. Briggs’s 
dpinion of, 96 :—summary of the 
case, 125:—the action of, 124, 
125 ; Mr. W. Palmer’s share, 124, 
125 :—Lord Hastings on, 125, Mr. 
Adam 0n,125.—Mr. W., 18 ff, 107, 
110, 111; his death, 15; his funeral, 
240 : his opinions, of the Nizim, 94, 
101, 102, of Sir Sélar Jang, 94, 101, 
of former Ministers, 94, 101, of the 
Courts, 102, of English demeanonr, 
76.—Mr. Hastings, his grave, 190. 
—Captain, son of Mr. W., 133 

Palp& in NépAl, ii, 237 

Pandim Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
154, 188 

Pandits of Kashmir, the, 275 

Péodrénthan in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; 
described, ii, 59, 60, 124, 125; its 
antiquities, 308; the temple at, 
293; use of the ruins, ij, 61 

Pangi in Chambé, ii, 87 

Panjél. See Pantsél. 

Panorama fiom the Takht-i-Sulaimdn, 
ii, 47 ff; Col. Montgomerie helps, 
312 
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PénpGr in Kashmir, ii, 42 

Pantari Peak in Kashmir, ii, 24, 26 

Pantadl, the pronunciation of, 268 note 

Paper-making in Kashmir, 38, 300 ; ii, 
68 ; described, 299, 300, 301 ; ii, 76 

Paranjudi Mudaliyar of Secunderabad, 
the vernacular charch of, 160 

Pérbatids of Népdl described, ii, 228, 
240 ff 

Pdrbhani, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Pari Mahal at Srinagar, 295; ii, 56 

Paristén Mountains of Jammin, ii, 106, 
111, 132 

Parniyd district of Bengal, ii, 151 

Parot in Jammf&n, ii, 15 

P&érsis in Hyderabad, 76 

Partdb Shab of Srinagar, 300 

Partdb Singh, Mahdrdjd of Kashmir, his 
policy, 312; ii, 135 

Parvati, as a Népdli goddess, ii, 44 

Passes into Kashmir, 282, 283 

Pdtan in Népdl, ii, 234 ff, 288, 246 :— 
described, ii, 73, 74:—antiquities 
of, 308 

Pathar Masjid at Srinagar, the, 292 

Pemberton, Dr., Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabad, his suicide, 154, his 
character, 154 

Pemyangchi in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 204, 
206, 214, 217, 219; described, ii, 
207 ff, 217 ;—chief Ldma, ii, 215; 
the MS. at, ii, 167 

Penchho Namgé becomes R4jé of Sikkim, 
ii, 167 

Peop'e of Hyderabad, their demeanour, 
84, 85, 103, 117 ; towards English 
officers, 140; Sir J. T. Grant’s 
opinion, 220 

Perron at Hyderabad, 56 

Péshdéwaris in the Kashmir Army, ii, 17 

Péshkdr of Hyderabad defined, 8 :—as a 
commander of the Sikh troops, 23 

Pesbutanji Vikaji, banker of Hyderabad, 
12, 105 ; his house, 107 

Phalalam. See Phalfit 

Phalat Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154, 179, 
184; described, ii, 185 ; view from, 
ii, 178, 179, 187 

Phedang, ii, 198, 199, 200 

ae Monastery of Sikkim, ii, 176, 
1 

Pir oe Pass, 283 ; ii, 49; described, 

73 ff. —Range, ii, 20, 49; de- 

scribed, 282 ; view of, ii, 9, 22, 
23, from Réjaari, ii, 11, ‘from 
Jhélam River, ii, 125. — Stream, 
described, ii, 23.—Route, 298 ; ii, 
183 ; see Bhimbar Route, 268 
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Plane trees of Kashmir, ii, 38, 57, 58, 
63 


Pékhré in Népdl, ii, 237 

Police in Hyderabad, 82 ; described, 24: 
—reforms in, 232 ; Sir Sdldr Jang’s 
proposals, 165, 166 :—procedare io 
a case of murder, 122 :—Mr. Brere- 
ton’s opinions on, 139, 140 :—the 
jdgirddrs’ system, 165, 209, 210, 
223 :—the Amir Kabir’s arrange- 
ments, 68, 69 ; in Kashmir, ii, 143 

Pong in Sikkim, ii, 202 

Ponies of Kashmir, ii, 75 ; described, ii, 
63, 64 

Poplar Avenue of Srinagar, 290, 291; 
origin of, ii, 87; view from, ii, 43 

Postal administration of Kasbmir, ii, 104 

Péshidod in Jammun described, ii, 20, 
21 

Poshkar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 73 

Price, Major, Chief Engiveer in Hydera- 
bad, 143, 144, 149, 207 

Prithvi Ndrdyan Séb of Népdl, ii, 237, 
238; conquers Népdl, ii, 237, the 
Kirdntis, the Limbs, ii, 237 

Proudfoot, Major, of the Nizdm’s Ser- 
vice, 79, 81, 109, 187 

PrGvths. See Panchb, ii, 17 

Public works in Hyderabad, Mr. Brere- 
ton’s opinion, 139 :—British ma- 
chinery at Trimalgiri, 140, 141, 204 

PGnochh, conferred on Dhydn Singh, 305 : 
—obtained by Guldb Singh, $11, 
312.—Rajé of, see Moti Singh ; his 
army, 304; his administration, 301 

PGran Mall, banker of Hyderabad, 12, 
110, 111 :—Colonel Briggs on, 154 

Pishan. See Poshidnd. 


R. 


Rabdenchi in Sikkim, ii, 167; described, 
ii, 217 

Races of Hyderabad, 5 

Rafik Ydwaru'ddaula of Hyderabad, 
253 ; his character, 231, 232 

Rabmédn Bég of Hyderabad, 237 

Ré{ Rdydon of Hyderabad, position of 
the, 36 

Raichar in Hyderabad, 314.—Dodb, 3, 
—West, a district, 35. —East, a 
district, 35.—Railway station at, 
151 

Railway, to Hyderabad, Nizdm’s views of 
the, 77, 247, 248, 254, 256, 257, 
258; Amir Kabir’s opinion, 263; 
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Matahavvar Jang’s opinion, 261 :— 
Nizdm gives his consent, 263, 264. 
—Opinions on, Sir Sdldér Jang’s, 
118, a native banker’s, 114.—To 
Kulbarga, 66.—Jurisdiction of Amir 
Kabir, 159, 160.—Station at Rai- 
char, 151 

Rainawdri, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 289 

R&jd, in Hyderabad, 8, 9 :—Fakiru- 
‘Hah of R&jauri, ii, 13 :—Indarjit 
of Hyderabad, position of, 86 :— 
Kdk of Srinagar, 300, his house, ii, 
44 :—Mahipat Ram of Hyderabad, 
57 :—Narindar, Pésbk4r of Hyder- 
abad, 81, 160, 210 ; character of, 
229.—Of R&jauri, Muhammadan 
R&jpfts, ii, 15 

Rdjataringinf, the Kashmiri Chronicle, 
307 

R&jauri, ii, 80: described, ii, 9 ff; ob- 
tained by Guléb Singh, 311, 312: 
—the Rajas of, ii, 8, 9 

Rajéndra Vikram Séh of Nép4l, ii, 240, 
241 


R&jpits in Hyderabad, 5, 6; troops, 
24.—In Kashmir, ii, 26; among 
the Dégr&s, 273.—In Népal, ii, 229, 
.231 

Ram Kishn Kanwér, great-grandfather 
of Jang Bahadur of NépAl, ii, 243 

Rdm Réo of Hyderabad, discovery of Jang 
Bahddur's plot, 133, 134 

RdmanGjam Madaliyar, of Secunderabad, 
141 ; his schools, 160 

Rdmaswimi Mudaliyar, banker of Hy- 
derabad, 12 

Ramazfn, Niz&m’s custom at the, 80 

Rémban in Jammin, ii, 83, 107, 108 

Rdmésar Rdo, Zaminddr, of Hyderabad, 
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Rdmésark Gtd io Hyderabad, visited, 210, 
211 

Ramman River in Sikkim, ii, 154 

Rdmnagar, conferred on Sachét Singh, 
305 ; obtained by Gulab Singh, 307 

Rémpoér Bundélé in Jamman described, 
ii, 4 

Rémst in Jammin, described, ii, 108, 
109, 110, 129.130; see Watldadar. 
—River, ii, 108, 109, 129, 130 

Ran Bahddur S4h of Nép4l, ii, 239, 240 
241 

Ranbir Singh of Kashmir, ii, 93, 155 ;— 
his character, ii, 142, 143; his fear 
of the English press, ii, 102, 136; 
his policy in the Mutiny, 312; his 
loyalty, ii, 143, 144; his views, ii, 
93 ff, on Russia, ii, 136, on the 
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Kashmiris, ii, 144; his life in 
Kashmir, ii, 96, 97; interviews 
witha bim, ii, 93 ff, 101 

Rang Mahal at Hyderabad, 61, 62, 119 

Rangchu. See Rangpa River 

Rangit River in Sikkim, the Great, ii, 
152, 154, 194, 207, 217, 219 ; de- 
acribed, ii, 204, 207.—The Little, 
ii, 154 

Rangnyong River in Sikkim, ii, 153 

Rangpa River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 201 

Raniaéri Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 28 

Ranjit Déo, Rdjd of Jammfin, 304, 305 

Ranjit Kanwdr, grandfather of Jang 
Bahddar of Népdl, ii, 243 

Ranjit Mall of Bhdtgdon, ii, 237 

Ranjit Singh of Lahore, in Jammfan, 
305; confers it on Guldb Singh, 
305 ;—in Kashmir, 309; adven- 
ture on the Walar Lake, ii, 65 

Rapti River of Népdl, ii, 222, 223 note 

Rashidu’ddaula of Hyderabad, 239 

Rasbidu’ddin Kbdn, Vikdru'l-Umard, 
afterwards Amir Kabir, 64 

Ratan Panted] Pass, ii, 20; described, 
ii, 17, 18 

Ratan Pir. Sce Ratan Pantedl, ii, 17 

Ratang River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 207, 
208, 217 

Réthérs. See Rdjpats 

Ratnoasambhava, the Dby4ni Buddha, 
ii, 170, 244; his colour, 175 

Ravi River, 279 

Raymond, the French commander in 
Hyderabad, 23, 56; his tomb, 174 

Records of the Residency at Hyderabad, 
108, 110, 111, 113, 120, 123ff, 126, 
129, 130, 134, 136, 153, 155, 156, 
158 

Reformed Troops of Hyderabad, 23, 79, 
116, 117, 134, 215; defined, 20 ; 
their numbers, 20 ; reviewed, 134, 
137 ;—Sir @. Yule’s policy towards, 
83; Sir Sdldr Jung’s reasons for 
raising, 174, 175;—opinions on, 
Col. Briggs’s, 83, 84; Sir J. 7. 
Grant's, 111 

Rékhti River in Darjiling District, ii, 181 

Renak in Sikkim, ii, 160 

Residency at Hyderabad, origin, 146, 
147 ; built by Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 
61; ball at, 138, 139 ;—gardens, 
féte in the, 201, 202 :—servants, 
bribes to, 241 

Resident at Hyderabad, political origio 
of, 56.—His duties, xiii, political, 
50, civil, 50, military, 51;:—his- 
tory of, 61 ;—his relations to Niz{m, 
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49, 50;—his isolation, 96, 172, 
173; Sir G. Yule’s view, 72.— 
Former, opinions on, Sir S4l4r Jang’s, 
119; a native judge’s. 94, 95.—At 
Kaéthm4ndi in NépAl, ii, 241 

‘Revenue System, in Hyderabad, 35 ff; 
in Kashmir, ii, 142.—Farming, in 
Hyderabad, 141 

Rhododendrons in Sikkim, ii, 158, 182, 
183, 184, 189 

Rimbiéra River described, ii, 30 

Riots in Hyderabad in 1847, 57 

Rishis, the, of Kashmir, 276 ; ii, 82, 69, 
70 


Roads in Hyderabad, 41 

Robertson, Colonel, of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, 149, 151, 204 

Rocke, Captain, of Hyderabad, 116, 137 

Robélas in Hyderabad, 6 

Rohélas of Hyderabad, 238 ; defined, 19 ; 
a story of, 142 

Réhini River in D&rjiling District, ii, 
181 

Routes into Kashmir, described, 297, 
298 

Roy Royan. See Rai Rayan 

Ruknu'ddaula as a minister, 262, 263 

Rule in India, relative popularity of 
British and native, 180, 182. 183, 
184 :—Sir Sél4r Jang’s view, 183 

Rumbold, Sir W.. of Hyderabad, 13; 
his action in the case of Palmer & 
Co., 124; his grave, 190 

Rdmi Troops in Hyderabad, 24 

Russell, Sir Henry, Resident of Hydera- 
bad, 13, 18, 62, 63, 119; dis- 
patches, 156, 157; bis opinion of 
former ministers, 156, of ChandG 
IA], 158.—Opinions about him, Sir 

° S4lér Jang’s, 119, 135 

Russian advances in Asia, Sir S4lar 
Jang’s ideas on the, 103 

Rustamji Vikaji, ta’lukddr of Sharap4ar, 
138 : his marriages, 197, 198 :—his 
opinions of Sir S4lér Jang, 197; of 
the civil administration, 221; of 
the Majlis-i- MAlguzir{, 221; of the 
Hyderabad officials, 197 

Ryots in Hyderabad, state of the, 36 

Ryotwdrt in Darjiling, ii, 197 


8. 
Sabarkum Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 184, 189; 


view from, ii, 158 
Sabit Jang, a title of Sir Henry Russell, 
63 
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Sad&shéopet District of Hyderabad, the 
old, 157 ; visited, 69 

Sadr nee position and duties of, 
3 


Safdar Kh&n, ancestor of Sir Salar Jang, 
the first Munirn’}]-Mulk, 60 

Séh dynasty of Népal, descent of the, 
ii, 241 

Séhs of Nép&l, ii, 229 

Sdébaj Rdm, Pandit, of Kashmir, ii, 30 

cease a seat of Sir Sdldr Jang, 
1 

Sdhis of Nép4]. See Sths 

Séh@ Rdjé of Satdrd, 127 

SdhGs of Kashmir, the, 274 

Saifaptr in Kashmir, ii, 63 

Saifu’ddaula, an Arab Jama’ddr in Hy- 
derabad, 23, 172, 202, 243; his 
wealth, 116, 117 

Saifu’llah of Srinagar, a shawl mer- 
chant, ii, 61, 75 

Saivamargi Néwars of NépAl, ii, 234 

Sakti, explained, ii, 171 

Sakya Muni, thechief mortal Buddha in 
the HimSlayas, ii, 171 ;—his images, 
ii, 174; at Pemyangchi in Sikkim, ii, 
oe at Changohiling in Sikkim, ii, 

2 

Sakya Singha. See Sakya Muni, ii, 212 

Salar Jang ; see Minister; a title in the 
family of Sir Salar Jang, 60; his 
descent, 60; his character, 43, 46 ; 
—in audience with the Nizim, 232, 
233, 265, 266, his demeanoar, 234 ; 
his despondency under difficulties, 
166; his attitude towards the 
Bashiru’ddaula, 207.—His life, letter 
to Mr. Dighton on first appointment, 
43; helps in the Deccan Report, 
186 ; opposed by the Daftardars, 
120; in the Matiny, 156; resigns, 
61; his later years, 47; death 
from cholera, 58; his possible suc- 
cessor, Sir G. Yale's opinion, 71.— 
His statas, pecuniary means, 108; 
house, 92; stables, 170, 197, 201 ; 
estate at Dundigal, 161.—His pri- 
vate affairs, the Bi’smi'llah (¢. v.) 
ceremony ; at dinner, 100; lunches 
at the Residency, 73; farewell to 
the author, 256, 257 :—visits Se- 
cunderabad, 203, 204, 216; Tri- 
malgiri and Baléram, 204, 205; 
Royal Scots Fusiliers, 204, offers a 
present, 208.—His administration, 
6, 7, 8; education, 41, public 
works, 40, forestry, 42, suppression 
of crime, 82, school at Hyderabad, 
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198, transit duties, 75 :—proposals 
of reform, civil, 165, police, 165, 
166, Majlis-i-Malguz4ri, 165 ; hesi- 
tation to carry them out, 200, 201, 
217 :—his reforms, civil, 31, 33; 
judicial, 26, 27ff; finances, 164; 
state debt, 17; land revenue, 38 ; 
police, 25 ; military, 21 ;—opposed, 
42.—His conduct during a famine, 
Sir G. Yule’s view, 75; his reason 
for raising the Reformed Troops, 
174, 175; releases the Nizdm’s 
jewel, 192.—Attitude of the Nizim 
towards, 213, 232, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 258, 259, 260; 
Niz4m's jealousy, 137, 163, 240, 
rudeness, 163, 164, dispute, 60 ;— 
Sir Sél4r Jang’s view, 107, 183, 
200, 205, 206, of his conduct at the 
Bi’smi’llah ceremony, 198 ;—opin- 
ions about it, Government, 78, 
public, 214, 218, Sir @. Yule’s, 70, 
Mutahavvar Jang's, 261, 262, 263, 
Sayyid 'Alf’s, 208, 209, Ahmad 
"Ali's, 255, 256, a native cavalry 
officer's, 97.—His going on tour, 
166 ; Niz4m’s objection, 191, 192, 
196 ; Goverment view, 208; SirG. 
Yule’s, 181.-—-His views: of men, 
the Niz4m, his character, 101, 171, 
his isolation 129, his share in the 
administration, 187, 188, his ad- 
Mioistrative powers 203, 205, his 
interference in the PAg&éh Jands, 198, 
199 ;—nobles, their political educa- 
tion, 109, isolation of the, 106, their 
attitude to the Resident, 173 ;-— 
Arabs, 117, 118, their influence, 
131, 1382 ;—former Residents, 135 ; 
Vik&ru'l-Umaré 183, his conduct, 
244, his restoration to favour, 107, 
171, 244;—Amir Kabir, his be- 
haviour, 107 ;—Khurshéd Jéh, 244, 
his visit to the Resident, 241, 242, 
243, 244;—Gévind R&o, 201 ;— 
Muhammad Shukdr, 199 :—of ad- 
mipistration, Courts, 206, Railway, 
118, School of Engineering, 220, ex- 
ploration of the Gdédavari, 194 :— 
of policy, revenue, 229, British in 
Mysore, 1038, restoration of Ber&r, 
74, 76, 104, 170, 171 ;—resigning 
office, 250, 251, 252; Russians in 
Central Asia, 103 :—of affairs, origin 
of the Matiny, 134, 135; local 
political literature, 165; British 
officials marrying natives, 119; re- 
lative popularity of British and 
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native rule, 183; author's depart- 
ure from Hyderabad, 241, 242; 
author's policy, 77; the audience 
before departure for Ber&r. 224, 
225.—Opinions about him, Mr. W. 
Palmer’s, 94, 101, 102; Mr. Brere- 
tons, 139; Rustamji Vikaji’s, 197 ; 
Khandasw&mi’s, 147; ’Asim "Ali 
Kh&n's, 211, 259 ; a native cavalry 
officer's, 144; a native judge's, 110 ; 
a native banker's, 87, 120, 121 

Salih bin ’Akrab{ of Hyderabad, 155, 
187, 194 

Saméni Valley in Jammin described, ii, 3 

Samantabhadra, the DhyAni Bédhisattva, 
ii, 170 

Samsimu’ddaula, uncle of the Niz&m, 
evades the Coarts, 99 

Sandakphu in Sikkim, ii, 190, 191; de- 

’ scribed, ii, 182,183; view from, ii, 

182:—road from Charati, ii, 183, 184 

Sangha, image of, in the Him4'ayas, 
ii, 174 

Sangya Koncho. See Sékya Muni 

Sanitation, in Hyderabad, 41 :—City, 85, 
142, 179, 185, 209, 213, 219, 221; 
Nizim's opposition, 206, 207; Sir 
G. Yule’s opinion, 79.— In Srinagar, 
ii, 94 

Sapt Gandaki River system of Népdl, 
ii, 223 

Sapt Kausiki River system of Népé&l, 
ii, 223 

Sar4{ Sayyidabad in Jammaan described, 
ii, 4, 8 

Sarf-i-Kbés Districts in Hyderabad, 
defined, 7, 8 ; administration of, 34, 
justice 26, police 25.—Troops of 
Hyderabad, 24, defined, 19, num- 
bera, 19 

SarjG River of NépAl, ii, 222 

Sarpa Sangar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 24, 26 

Sarvanagar, a seat of Sir Salar Jang, 
173, 174 

Sat4nkét in Népal, ii, 241 

Satéré, Raj&s of, historical sketch of the, 
127 note 

Saulat Jang of Hyderabad, 222 

Sayyid Abu'l-K4:im. See Mir "Alam 

Sayyid ’Ali of Hyderabad, his views on 
the attitude of Nizim towards Sir 
Salar Jang, 208, 209 

Sayyid Lashkar Khdn. See Rukna'ddaola 

Sayyiddbdd ia Jammu. See Sardi 
Sayyiddbdd, ii, 4 

Scenery of Sikkim, ii, 155 

Schools in Hyderabad, 41, 257 ; city, 
198 ; engineering, 220, Sir SAlér 
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Jang's opinion, 218, 219 ; European 
at Chadargat, 201 ; Baléram, 144; 
Secanderabad, 160.—In Kashmir, 
ii, 142.—In D&rjfling, ii, 195 

Secunderabad explained, 80 note :— 
Cantonments of, 140, 141; Hos- 
pital, 153; visited by Sir S4l4r 
Jang, 216 

Sejahé, Mt., ia Kashmir, ii, 50 

Seojadar, Mountains, in Jamman, ii, 87, 


Sbh&dipGr ia Kashmir, ii, 74 

Shafter, Mr., of Hyderabad, 198 

Shéh H4ji K4dirl of Hyderabad, 90 

Sh4h Hamad&n’s Moeque at Srinagar, 
292 ; ii, 76 

Shah Jah4n of Delhi served by ‘Abid 
Kuli Khao, 58, 54:—in Kashmir, 
309 ; ii, 39, 46, 57, 119 

Sb4b Mir. See Shamsu’ddin 

Sb&h&b4d, ii, 79 

Shahi Dynasties of the Deccan, 53 

Sb&bkct in Kashmir, ii, 29 

Sbéhmirpir—the tank at, 146 

Shahwéru'ddaula family of Hyderabad, 
the, 231 

Shabwdru’l-Malk, 260. See Shahwiru’- 

daula 

Shakya Tubpa. See Sikya Mani 

Shdlmdr gardens at Srinagar, 295; ii, 
147, 150; described, ii, 56 ff, 117, 
118; view from, ii, 58, 59 

ee in Hyderabad visited, 209, 


Shamshér Jang of Hyderabad, 258 ; his 
character, 226 

Shamsu’ddin, King of Kashmir, 308 

Shamsu'l-Umard, see Amir Kabir, 63 ;: 
rise of the title, 63 :—as Minister, 
59, 131:—his authority, police, 
165, railway 159, 160 :—his ad- 
ministration of the Pdgdh lands, 
175, 194; his opposition to the 
Courts, 206; his visit to the Re- 
sidency gardens, 187, public opipion 
of, 191 

Shenkardcbdr temple. See Takbt-i-Sulai- 
man, ii, 124 

Shawls of Kashmir, weaving described, 
299, 300 ; ii, 46, 47 ; weavers, 276 : 
-~ trade, effect of the Franco-German 
War, ii, 144; opinion of. Ranbir 
Rinch’s, ii, 96; Kirpé R&m’s, ii, 96 

Shayék River of Kasbmir, 270 

Shékh Abu’l-Kbair Kbén, the founder 
2 the family of the Amir Kabir, 

Shékh Bagh at 8. inagar, the, 291; ii, 48 
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Shékb Farid Shakarganj, an ancestor of 
the Amir Kabir, 63 

Shékh Ghuldm Muhayyu’ddio, Sikh 
Governor of Kashmir, ii, 43, 46, 56 

Shékh Imdmu'ddin, Governor of Kash- 


mir, ii, 95 

Shékh Saud4gar of Jammin, ii, 95 

Shéo Ldl, banker of Hyderabad, 231 

Shérgarh{. fort of Srinagdr, 288, 289 ; ii, 
61; described, 290, 291; ii, 44 

Sherwood Mr., railway engineer at Hy- 
derabad, 66 

Shévpuri, Mt.. in Népdl, ii, 226 

Shigifa-i-ca'frdn, saffron flowers, ii, 
118, 119 

Shibilting Canal of Srinagar, 289 

Shinimdo{ Mts. of Kasbmir, ii, 49 

Shoes, Sir G. Yule’s vicw as to taking 
off, before the Nizkm, 73.—Horse, 
required along the Bhimbar Route, 
323 

Sholapfr visit«d, 235 

Shujd’a'l-Molk’s tower at Srinagar, 291 ; 
ii, 53 

Shapén in Kashwir, ii, 49; described 
ii, 28 ff. —Hill of, ii, 32 

Shardiptir, a district of Hyderabad, 35: 
—State under Hyderabad, 3 

Sidb{pet in Hyderabad, cloth manaufac- 
tures of, 162 : 

Sidingba Mt., in Népdl, 4i, 135 

Sikandar Butshikan of Kashmir, 308; 
ii, 39, 126, 127 

Sikhs in Hyderabad, 6, 210; ii, 36:— 
Troops of Hyderabad, 18; infantry 
described, 23 

Sikkim, native name for, ii, 151.—Geo- 
graphy of ; mountains, ii, 152, 153 ; 
passes, ii, 160; rivers, ii, 153, 154, 
is the basia of the Tist& River, ii, 
151 ; lakes. ii, 154, their beaaty, 
ii, 159.—Climate, ii, 155, 159, 160, 
181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 
192, 197, 200, 203, 215, 219, 220. 
— Vegetation, ii, 155 destruction of 
forests, ii. 183: absence of gamo ii, 
219.—Political position, ii, 152.— 
Opinions on, ii, 214, a native official’s, 
i‘, 214.—Population, poverty, ii, 
164; feelings towards the English, 
ii, 210 :—languages, ii, 210 :—dwell- 
ings, ii, 163 :— Religion, Buddbism 
in, ii, 169 ff, sects, ii, 172 ; monas- 
teries described, ii, 215; lamas, ii, 
215 ff, described, ji, 176, 177.— 
Government, ii, 164 ff ; Jand revenue 
collection. ii, 164 :—elavery, ii, 168, 
169.—Mining, copper, ii, 201.— 
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History, ii, 167 ff; invasion of the 
QGérkhas, ii, 217.—British defined, 
ii, 151, 152.—Independent defined, 
ii, 151, 152, population of, ii, 161. 
—Réjd, described, ii, 164 ; his spi- 
ritual position, ii, 173, 176, 177 :— 
history, ii, 167; sides with the 
English in the NépAli War, ii, 167 ; 
origin of his allowances, ii, 168,172; 
poverty of, ii, 164 

Silahddrt system of cavalry. 148 

Sincbal Mt., in the Ddrjiling District, 
ii, 153 

Sindh River of Kashmir, 289 ; ii, 62, 74 

Sindhig in Hyderabad, 6; infantry in 
Hyderabad, defined. 23 

Singarédipet, headquarters of the Médak 
District of Hyderabad, 161 

Singh Prat&p Sth of NépAil, ii, 239 

Singlila Range in Sikkim. ii, 154, 161, 
211; described. ii, 152, 179 ; view 
from, ii, 160.—Pass into Népal, ii, 
154, 160, 185, 186, 214 

Sir and Mir Mts., ii, 129. 

Sirpir-TandGr, a part of the IndGr Dis- 
trict of Hyderabad. 35 

Sie4garhi Hill in Nép&l, ii, 249, 250 

Siva, as a Nép4li god. ii, 244:—images of, 
in Himflayan Bud thism, ii, 175 

Sivak, ii, 212. See Sivak Goia 

Sivak Gola in the D&rjiling District, 1i, 


154 

Siw4lik Hills in Kashmir, 278 

SkardG, ii, 12, 65; see Baltist4n ; ob- 
tained by GulAb Singh, 307 

Smyth, Mr., a barrister of Hyderabad, 
110 


Sémasundram Mudaliyar of Secundera- 
bad, the schools of, 160 

S6mhan and Gémhan, Mts. of Kashmir, 
ii, 114, 129 

Sénamarg in Kashmir, ii, 71, 149 

Sénawar, Canal of, Srinagar, 289, 290, 
291 

Sopar in Kashmir, described, ii, 66 

Srinagar, in Kashmir, ii, 150 ; described, 
237 ff, 256 ff; ii, 147, 148; climate, 
286 ; sanitation, ii, 94.— Geography, 
River Jhélam in, described, ii, 44; 
European Quarter. ii, 42, 43, Hari 
Singh’s Garden, ii, 43; the poplar 
avenue, ii, 43; lakes, 285; gibbets, 
ii, 45.—Yopulation, 277 : — the 
mint, ii, 75, 76.—Views of, from 
the Jbélam River, ii, 42, from the 
Takht-i-Sulaimin, ii, 51.—Lake, in 
Kashmir, ii, 50, 5), 124, 150; see 
Dal Lake, 242; described, il, 116, 
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117, 147, 148; “floating gardens 
of, ii, 54 f.—In Garhwal, taken by 
the Gérkh&s, ii, 239 

Stamp-system of Hyderabad, the jadi- 
cial, 30, 31 

Staples, Dr., ii, 180 

Stewart, Colonel, Resident at Hyderabed, 
62, 113; attempts to control Nizim 
N&siru’ddaula, 120; Sir Salér 
Jang’s opinion of him, 119 

Stubbs, Colonel, First Assistant Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 91, 122, 135, 
180; his opinion on the Reformed 
Troops, 134 

Subsidiary Force at Hyderabad defined, 
56; disarm the French troops, 56 

Suchét Singh, brother of Gulab Singh, 
M4barajé of Kashmir, 305 

Sodh Mahadéo in Jammfn, ii, 133 

Sukh Sardi in Kashmir, ii, 29 

Sundar Tab in Kashmir, ii, 48, 81, 86, 


106 
Sangal Ban, ii, 182,133. See Stingalwan 
Sungalwan in Jammin, ii, 88, 138, 
135; described, ii, 133 
Surfju’l-Mulk, Minister of Hyderabad, 
42, 109, 244, 259 :—as Minister, 
59, Colonel Briggs’s opinion, 129, 8 
native judge's opinion 127, 128 :— 
His administration, army, ‘-° 
130; finances, 129; justice, 28; 
attempts at reform, 126 ; attitede 
towards the Naw&bs of Llichpor. 
133.—Opinions of him, General 
Fraser's, 136, 158, Colonel Low's 
136, Colonel Davidson's, 136, Mr. 
W. Palmer's, 94, 101 
Sutherland, Eric, bis grave at Hyden- 
bad, 190 : 
Swétigandak River of Népél, ii, 228, 281 
Swétigangé River of Népél, ii, 222 
Sydenbam, Captain, Resident at Hyder 
abad, 62, 175 ; his grave, 190 


T. 


Tagcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 158 

Tahniyat Y4ru'’ddaula, of Hyderabad, 
217 

Takht-i-Sulaim&n in Kashmir, 290, 283; 
ii, 42, 150; described. ii, 47, 455 
antiquites of, 308, —Views from, 
ii, 60, 75, 124; panorama Ny #45 
148.—View of, from Poplar Aveo™ 
ii, 43 
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Ta'lukas, resumption of the, explained, 
33 


Ta’lukd4rs in Hyderabad, former duties 
and states of, 32 :—Mr. Brereton's 
opinion of the, 139 

Tambar River in Nép4l, ii, 161, 223 

Tamb& Kéai River of Népél, ii, 223 

Tamcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153, 200 

Tamlung in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 215 

Tanglu Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 158, 154, 
191, 192; described, ii, 181 :— 
view from, ii, 181, 191 :—roads to, 
from Dérjiling, ii, 180, from San- 
dakpha, ii, 182 

‘“* Tanks” of Hyderabad, 3, 4 

Tanm4, the image of a Buddhist, at 
Pemyangchi, described, ii, 210 

TAéotié Topi, 153 

T4otrik philosophy, its influence on 
Himélayan Baddhisn, ii, 179, 171, in 
Népél, ii, 175.— Worship in Népal, 
il, 243 

Tari wife of Amégasiddha, the Dbyani 
Buddha, her image in the HimAlayas, 
ii, 175 

Tarfi, the, 278; ii, 224; in Népél, ii, 249, 
250.—Its political value to the 
English, ii, 168, 169, 261.—Taken 
from the R&j& of Sikkim by the 
Gérkhés, ii, 167, by the English, ii, 
168 

T4ranéth LAma, the, ii, 173 

Tashi Lama of Tibet, origin of the, ii, 
164, 172, 173 

Tashi Lhumpo in Tibet, ii, 172 

Tasiding monastery in ‘Sikkim, ii, 217 ; 
described, ii, 204 ff; MBS. at, de- 
stroyed by the Gérkh&s, ii, 205, 
206.—View of, from Mt. Tendang, 
ii, 204 

Tavi River of Jammifin, 278, 279; ii, 86, 
92, 101, 108, 133, 135, 186. See 
also Mind&war Tavi 

Taylor, Meadows, 139 

Tégh Jang, the first Sbamsu’l-Umari, 
tomb of, 212 

Teling&na, defined, 4 :—land revenue of, 
$5, 36, 37, reforms, 38 :—Zamin- 
dérs of, 87 :—special police pro- 
visions, 37 

Tendang Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154 
218.—View from, ii, 217:—de- 
scribed, ii, 202, 603 

Tenduk, ii, 180, 181, 223 

Teshu lAma. See Tasbi. 

Thakkars of Jammin, 273, 274; ii, 16, 
81, 84; are not Thékars, 273 

hékur D4s of Jammin, ii, 2, 16 
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Thékuris (Gérkb4s) in British Regi- 
ments, ii, 231 

Tb&p&s, the, of Nép4l, ii, 230, 231, 239 

Thatha Kati Peak in Kashmir, ii, 49 

Thenon, M., French Consul at Bombay, 
257, 264 

Thomas, Major, of Hyderabad, 214 

Thun. See Thuoné 

Thanné in Jammin described, ii, 14, 15 

Tibet, ii, 151 ; Sir Joseph Hooker on the 
table-land of, ii, 157; passes into, 
from Sikkim, ii, 160; rivers rising in, 
ii, 161.—Attempt of Zordwar Singh 
Kahlérié to take, 307.—Relations 
with Népél, ii, 262, 263; the Gér- 
kh&s in, ii, 240, 258.— Buddhism in, 
ii, 170 ff.—Little. See Baltistan. 

Tibetan races of Kashmir, 271, 276.— 
Rulers of Ladakh, 306 

Tipa S4bib, 56, 58 

TirsGli Gandak River of NépAl, ii, 223 

Tisté River in Sikkim, ii, 151, 159,179, 
181, 197 ; described. ii, 153, 154. 
194, 195 :—analogy to the Bagmati 
and Jhélam Rivers, ii, 226 

Titles of Hyderabad explained, xxi., 
Xxii., xxiii. ;—Hindu, of Mubam- 
madans in the Him4layas, 306, 307 

Tédar Mall, 105 

Todephama. See Kali 

—n Maidén Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
2 

Transit duties in Hyderabad, 39 :—their 
abolition, 75.—Sir G. Yule’s opi- 
nion of Sir S4l4r Jang’s conduct 
concerning, 75 

Transliteration of place names, diffical- 
ties of the, xviii., xix., xx. :——8y8- 
tem used, explanation of, xvii., 
xviii. 

Treaty between Nizim and British Go- 
vernment as to Customs duties, 38, 
39 

Trikati Dévi Mt. in Jammfin, ii, 83, 
86, 88, 89, 90, 106, 131, 132, 
136 :—view of, from Dhansil, ii, 
102 

Trimalgiri Cantoments at Hyderabad, 
140, 141; barracks of, 143, 144, 
145 :—as a military station, Sir J. 
T. Grant's opinion, 155.—View of 
Trimalgiri, 70, 142.—Visited by 
Sir Sélér Jang, 204 

Trishl Gandak River, ii, 237 

Tristlgang4& River of Népil, ii, 254 

Tsang, province of Tibet, ii, 151 

Tsangkhapa, the Buddhists reformer of 
Tibet, ii, 172 
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Taénta Kal, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 
289, 291 

Turéb ’Ali. See S4l4r Jang 

Tungbhadié River, 3 

Tungsa. See Amdgasiddha 

Tweedie, Lieut., at Hyderabad, 187, 
190, 207, 214, 225, 231, 241 


U. 


Udds, Buddbist New4rs in Nép4&l, ii, 234 

Uddayana. See Urgyen, ii, 170 

Udham Singh, a relative of Mab4rAja 
Gulfb Singh, his well, ii, 89 

Udbampur in Jammfin, described, ii, 89, 
90, 134; view from ii, 90.—Valley 
in Jammfin, the rough country of, 
ii, 91 

Udsur Karéwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 

Ular district of Kashmfr, ii, 64 :—Dal, 
see Walar Lake 

"Umar bin Aud, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
bad, 185, 102 

Urgyen—Lahore, ii, 170; Rimbochhe, 
see Padmasambhava, ii, 170, 171 


Vv. 


Vaccivaticn in Hyderabad, 69 

Vairéchana, the Dhy4ni Buddha, ii, 170, 
244 

Vajrap4ni, the Dhy&ni Bédhisattva, ii, 
170: bis images, ii, 175 

Vajrasattva, ii, 243 

Vajrasatvatmik&, wife of Vajrasattva, 
ii, 243 

Varcho. See Siva 

Vehat River, 284. See Jhélam 

Vere, Mr., and the ealt customs of 
Berar, 213 

Vérn&ég in Kashmir, 283; ii, 150; de- 
scribed, ii, 78, 113, 114, 146 

Veshti River of Kashmir described, ii, 33 

Views, in Jammfin, from the Adutak 
Range, ii, 3; the BAnibél Pass, ii, 
129, 146; Bahrimgul, ii, 19, 23; 
Bilaut, ii, 84; Dbans&l, ii, 102, 
103; JammGn, ii, 92; Kart, ii, 
103; Moupnt Ladkba Dhar, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 106, 182; Lara L&ri, ii, 
86, 105, 106, 131; Lunkét, ii, 82 ; 
Manalgfi, ii, 5; Manchbal&né, ii, 
110, 111, 129, 130; Mir, ii, 104 ; 
Naushabra, ii, 6; Sangalwan, ii, 
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133, 134; Udhamp4r, ii, 90 :—of 
Gul4bgarh Mountains, ii, 105, 106; 
Jammfin from the Tavi, ii, 135, 
from Bhanu Fort, ii, 1386 ; Pir Pantedl 
from Rf&jaori, ii, 11; Plaios from 
Jammfin, ii, 185; Ratan Pantsél, 
li, 15, 16, from Ré&jauri, ii, 11; 
Trikati Dévi from Dhans4l, ii, 102. 
—In Kashmir, from Achhabal, i, 
119 ; Gulmarg, ii, 68, 71, 72 ; the 
Jhélam, ii, 125; Lakhbhwan, ii, 
77; Mértand, ii, 38,125 ; Makhta 
Sh4éh’s house at Srinagar, ii, 44, 
46; the Pir Pants4l Pass, ii, 24, 
25; Sh&lm&r Gardens, ii, 58, 59; 
Srinagar Lake, ii, 58; Takht-i- 
Sulaimdn, ii, 60, 75, 148, 169; 
Walar Lake, ii, 65; W4ntipur., ii, 
41 :—of Amarp&éth, ii, 34, 36: 
B&nih&l Pass from the Takht-i- 
Sulaim&n, ii, 48; Harmukh from 
the Jhélam, ii, 62, 74, 148, from 
the Walar Lake, ii, 120; Kha&gan 
Range from the M&nas Bal, ii, 62; 
K6nsar Mountains, ii, 104, 105; 
Nan Str Range, ii, 9; Nanea Par- 
bat, ii, 30; Pir Pantedl Range, ii, 
8, 9, 22, 23, from the Jhélam 
River, ii, 125; Srinagar from the 
Jhélam River ii, 342, from the 
Takht-i-Salaim4o, ii, 51; Takht-i- 
Sulaim&o from the Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 :—of Valley, ii, 124 -—from 
Achhbabal, ii, 39; B&éb& Shakaru- 
*ddin’s Shrine, ii, 65; Bdéniba? 
Pass, ii, 112, 113, 146; Bépam 
Rishi, ii, 70 ; Burj Zajn&r, ii, 29; 
Gulmarg, ii, 68; Isl4am4béd, ii, 
128; Jhélam River, ii, 119; Mar- 
tand, ii, 38, 125; Takht-i-Salai- 
m&n, ii, 47 ff, 75; Wéutipar, ii, 
41.—In Sikkim, from Changcbiling, 
ii, 213, 217; Damsang, 11, 199, 
200; Kalimpung, ii, 197; Phalit, 
ii, 158, 185, 187; Pemyangchi, ii, 
211; Sabarkum, ii, 158; Sandak- 
phu, ii, 178; Singlila Range, ii, 
160 ; Tanglu, ii, 181 ; Tendang, ii, 
204, 217 :—of Kangchanjanga trom 
Phaldt, ii, 158, from Tanglu, ii, 
181, 241.—In Nép&l, from Chand- 
ragiri Mountains, ii, 249 :—of Né;4l, 
from Singlila Range, ii, 160; Mont 
Everest, from Sikkim, ii, 158 
Vijayanagar, foundation of, 52 
Vik4ru'l-Umaré of Hyderabad, 80; is 
brother of the Amir Kabir, 64.— 
His character, Sir G. Yule’s view, 
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71 :—evades the Courts, 99 :—bis 
share in the government of the 
P&ghh lands, 194, Sir Salar Jang’s 
opinion, 198, 199.—Offers a bribe, 
native judge’s opinion, 89, the 
public, 89, Sir 84l4r Jang's, 244.— 
His restoration to favour, 169, 207, 
242, 246, 247, 249, 252, 258, 260 ; 
Government of India view, 177, 
179, Sir Sélar Jang’s, 107, 171, 
244.—His relation to the Residency 
servants, 241.—His estate at Ha) at- 
pagar, 223.— Opinions of him, 


Khandaswimi’s, 179, Sir Sélér — 


Jang’s, 183 
Villages in Hyderabad, system of fiscal 
control in the, 36 :—-watehmen of, 25 
Virabbadram of Secundraba4, on the 
finances of Hyderabad, 141 
var 4ni, the Dbydai Bédhisattva, ii, 
70 


Vitasté River. See Jhélam, 284 


W. 


Wéhb&bi, defined, 109, 110 notes :— 
at Hyderabad, 109, 113; their 
conspiracy, 57 

Walanshun Valley, view of from Phalit, 
ii, 190 

Walar Lake in Kashmir, 284; ii, 49, 68, 
150 ; described, 285 ; ii, 62 ff, 120, 
121, 122, 148, 149 ;—a legend of, 
ii, 71, 72 :—view from, ii, 65 

Wanparti, Rdjd of, 9, 22, 24 ;—his 
widow and tbe lieutenant of Artil- 
lery, 176, 177, 184 :—Lancers, 22, 
137 

Wédatipar in Kashmir described, ii, 39, 
4u, 41 

Wérangal in Hyderabad, 3; taken by 
Malik Kdfir 51, by Muhammad 
Tughlak 52 :—as a military station. 
—District, forests of, 214. See 
Khamman 

Wardwan Hills in Kashmir, ii, 77 

Wastarwan Hill in Kasbmir, ii, 40, 50 

Watlandar in Jammin, ii, 82, 114 

Wazir Panntin of Kashmir, ii, 35, 42, 61, 
67, 92, 113, 114, :—his ideas, ii, 
115, 116, 117 :—his action in the 
famine, ii, 137.—Zérdwar of Jam- 
mun, ii, 89, 91, 103 

Woodcock of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
Major, 143, 146, 151, 161 

Wyndowe, Dr., Residency Surgeon, 213 
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Y. 


Yakla Pass io Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 :— 
Lake in Sikkim, ii, 164 

Yaksan in Sikkim, ii, 218 

Yalgandal, a district of Hyderabad, 35 

Ydsin ’Al{ Bég’s Corps of Hyderabad, 24 

Yido, the goblins of Buddhism in 
Sikkim, described, ii, 206 

Yule, Sir George. Resident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62, 82, 88, 166, 255 :—his 
policy as to the Reformed Troops, 
83 :—abolishes transit doties, 39 : 
—introduction to officials, 69 :— 
farewell to Sir Sdidr Jang, 77 :— 
departure from Hyderabad, 79.— 
Proceedings in the quarrel between 
the Minister and the Nizdm, 78; 
explains the dispute, 70.—His 
Opinions, on the Courts 77 ; sanita- 
tion of Hyderabad City, 79; on 
taking off shoes in Court, ¥3 :—on 
the Nizdm, his notions about the 
English, 72, his character, 78, his 
rigbts over the revenue from Berir, 
73, 74, his attitude towards the 
Resident, 72, arrangements on bis 
death, 71, 72, 76:—on Sir Saél4r 
Jang, his conduct in abolishiog 
transit duties, 75, in the city famine, 
75, as to the restoration of Berdr, 
74, 76; bis making tours, 181; 
bis possible successor, 71 :—on the 
Amir Kabir’s capacity to become 
Minister, 71, 76, 77:—on the 
Vik4ra‘l-Umarf's character, 71 :— 
on Kurshéd J&h, 244 

Yumtso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 


Z. 


Za'fran Karcwa. See Kang Karéwa, ii, 42 

Zaina’)-’&bidin of Kashmir, 2938, 308 ; 
ii, 60, 64, 119 

Zamindé4rs of Telingfna, statos of tho, 37 

Zanskfr River of Kashmir, 270 

Zébanwan Hill in Kashmir, ii, 42, 50 

Zemu River of Sikkim, ii, 153 

Zila'bandi System of Hyderabad, ex- 
plained, 33, 34 

Zor4war Singh, KahlGrié, General of 
Guléb Singh, 306, 307; eesays to 
take Tibet, 307.—Grandfather of 
Gul&b Singh, 305 

Zu'lfik4r, uncle of the Niz4m, supports 
the Courts, 99 





